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Did Glasgow Families. 


HE Council Records for the City of Glas- 
+ gow go back as far as January Ig, 1573, 
and its Register of Deeds is preserved in 
the city archives from March 2, 1547. A 
few extracts will show the antiquity of 
some of the names still closely connected 
with this great emporium of commerce. 


PROVOSTS. 
Robert Lindsay... _ o. I561 
Archibald Crawfurd... sas we =1563 
Robert, Lord Boyd... ws we 1575-6 
Thomas Crawfurd, of Jordanhill .... 1577 
Robert, Earl of Lennox _... w. 1578 
Esmé, Earl of Lennox _... ... 1580 





BAILLIES IN 1575. 
Geo. Elphinstone. Master Adam Walles. 
Archibald Lyoun. James Fleming. 
Wm. Cunningham. Andre Baillie. 
John Wilson. James Braidwood. 
BaILLIEs IN 1580. 
David Lyndsay. John Grahame. 
Archibald Lyoun. Geo. Robertson. 


Andre Baillie. John Fleming. 
VOL, XII. B 
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Wm. Turnbull. Archibald Wilsoun. 

James Lyoun. James Craig. 

Geo. Burrell. Malcolm Stewart. 

Robert Mure. Thos. Pettigrew. 

John Clerk. Robert Arthur. 

Matthew Steward, of Robert Stewart. 
Minto. 

Hector Steward. Master Adam Wallis. 


Most of the descendants of Walter, High Steward of Scot- 
land, soon followed the example of the Royal Family, and 
spelt their name Stuart, or Stewart. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Stewards of Minto had changed 
it to Stuart; but one branch of the family still retain the 
more ancient form. 

In 1580 the following lepers are mentioned as being in the 
Tolbooth, at Glasgow, where they appear to have been 
detained to prevent the spread of this terrible disease :—Old 
Betty; Patrick Bogle, maltman; Janet Spains; James 
Mac, flesher ; Andrew Lawson, merchant; Janet Steward ; 
Janet Gardiner. The sums left by will for the maintenance 
of lepers, and the laws passed from time to time to prevent 
them from mixing with the rest of the population, show that 
leprosy was by no means uncommon in Scotland at that 
date—perhaps brought originally from the East by the 
Crusaders, as was the case in Iceland and Norway, where 
it is still known. The introduction of linen clothing instead 
of woollen or leather garments worn next to the skin, and 
the cultivation of the potato and other vegetables and fruits, 
so that the ordinary diet of all classes was no longer exclu- 
sively composed of oaten flour and fish, or animal food, is 
believed to have been instrumental in rendering lazar-houses 
no longer necessary in Scottish towns. 

In 1604 a Glasgow burgess was obliged to take an oath 
that “he allowed with his heart the true religion presently 
possessed in this realm, and authorized by the laws thereof.” 

He promised ‘‘ to abide thereat and defend the same to his 
life’s end, renouncing the Roman religion callit papistrie, 
swearing allegiance to our sovereign lord, the King’s Majesty, 
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to my Lord Archbishop of Glasgow, to the Provost and 
baillies of the burgh and their successors.” Among the 
names of Glasgow burgesses at this period, and in the pre- 
vious century, we find Montgomery, Chalmers, Paterson, 
Cochrane, Mure, Graye, Cauldwell, Grahame, Colquhoune, 
Reid, Angus, Blair, Hamilton, Archibald, Pollok, Cumyng, 
Finlay, and Ffyndlay. On June 20,1575, Duncan Ffyndlay 
(now Findlay) was living at the Dray-gait. In 1607 there isa 
cause, Ffyndlay v. Finlay, in which Archibald, son and heir 
of the late John Ffyndlay, and his brothers John, Thomas, 
and Robert Ffyndlay all appear. Then there is another 
Archibald Ffyndlay, merchant, returned as son and heir of 
the late James Ffyndlay in 1606, his mother being Margaret 
Miller, and his brother, John Ffyndlay, apparently the father 
of the first-named Archibald. Another John Ffyndlay was 
the husband of Janet Gray, and styles himself, in 1607, 
brother and heir of the late Michael Ffyndlay, being a legiti- 
mate son of the late John Ffyndlay, who was heir to another 
James Ffyndlay in 1608. We also find Alexander Ffyndlay 
calling himself brother and heir of the late James Ffyndlay 
in 1608; a Margaret Ffyndlay, married to Master John 
Hereot in 1608 ; and Robert Ffyndlay, married to Elizabeth 
Fleming in 1610. At that date all the sons called them- 
selves heirs of their father. 

Buchanan, spelt Buquhannan, is another familiar Glasgow 
name, which appears as early as 1582; and there is a mar- 
riage contract between Richard Donaldson, and Janet 
Buchanan in 1606. Maxwell of Nether-Pollok, Lightbody, 
Bannatyne, Laird, Dunlop, Martene, Baird, Huchesoun, 
Hodgeyard, Herbertsoun, and Leaper also occur very fre- 
quently in the sixteenth century, and are now commonly met 
with in the modern city. 


x 
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Che house of Widus. 


PART I. 


b peemaparbtigesin are aware of the existence of three 
rare works issued without a date by Aldus, and 
known to be prior to 1495. In that year commences the 
regular and dated publications of the Aldine editions, and 
henceforward from the busy workshop “‘ near San’ Agostino” 
issued regularly, almost week by week, that wonderful series 
of classic texts which justly earned “‘ Messer Aldo” the fame 
he in his time enjoyed. We of this generation can scarcely be 
expected to appreciate at their full value the services which 
Aldus rendered the students of his day, or to understand the 
passion, for such it was, with which he sought from every 
source the MSS. he produced under so many difficulties. 
Prior to that year, 1495, there had been printed throughout 
Italy only ten Greek works; under Aldus’s direction, new 
Greek characters had to be engraved, and printers trained ; 
in most cases, up to this time, all Greek words being left in 
blank to be filled in with the pen, a custom long continued 
with the painted initial letters of all choice copies. The list 
of Aldus’s publications in the twenty years of this latter 
portion of his life, fill no small share of the bulky works of 
Renouard and Didot. To the lover of books, each rare 
volume of the series is a treasure, the original copies having 
been fairly worn and thumbed out of existence long since, 
and with them the innumerable pirated editions which were 
issued from that great book fair, Lyons, the Leipzig of 
the Renaissance. On the 1st of October, 1498, was pub- 
lished a catalogue of the works which Aldus had then 
produced ; this catalogue—a folio slip, of which there exists 
a unique copy in the Paris National Library —being the first 
bookseller’s list known. Steadily Aldus continued his work, 
at a time when, as he plaintively remarks in one of his prefaces, 
‘*the sword was more wielded than the pen;”’ the last year 
of the century seeing, among many other books, the produc- 
tion of that rare and interesting artistic work the ‘“‘ Hypnero- 
stomachia,” the illustrations of which in connection with 
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the quaint text have at all times excited so warmly the 
admiration and curiosity of the learned. Text after text 
issued from the press without the lapse apparently of an 
hour. ‘‘ I have made a vow,” writes Aldus, in his preface to 
Lascaris’ Greek Grammar, “to devote my life to the 
public service, and God is my witness that such is my most 
ardent desire. Toa life of ease and quiet I have preferred 
one of restless labour. Man is not born for pleasure, which 
is unworthy of the truly generous mind, but for honourable 
labour. Let us leave to the vile herd the existence of the 
brutes. Cato has compared the life of man to the tool of 
iron: use it well, it shines, cease to use it and it rusts.”” Can 
Aldus’s character be better shown than in these few words ? 
In the prefaces to his many editions may be read his broad 
views of life, and of the utility of learning, used not as an 
end, but as a means toward the ultimate refinement of man- 
kind, and the abolition of those destructive wars, the echoes 
of which, from the outside world, reached him even in the 
quiet of his study and amidst the clatter of his presses. 
More than once his work was stayed by the political events 
enacted on the terra firma of the Venetian State, but only 
momentarily.* Nothing but death was to arrest the activity 
of Aldus’s earnest endeavour to supply the students of his 
day with the classic texts he loved so well. With the Virgil 
of 1501 appears the first of the small octavo volumes with 
which the name of Aldus has at all times been intimately 
associated. The conception of a pocket edition of the 
classics, produced at a price equivalent to about two 
shillings of our money, is entirely due to Aldus, as also, let 
it never be forgotten, the first use of the exquisite italics 
(aldini, as they are called in Italy) in which the little parch- 
ment-bound volumes were printed, and for the engraving of 





* In the league of Cambrai against Venice, some of Aldus’s property on 
the mainland having been confiscated, on the signature of peace the 
whole was immediately restored by the Emperor Maximilian, who, in 
writing to Aldus as “ nostro famigliare,” begs to excuse the trouble which 
so learned a scholar has suffered. This letter, discovered some years since 
by M. Baschet, is reproduced by him in the rare and privately circulated 
little work “* Aldo Manuzio,” Venice, 1867. 
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which characters Aldus had applied to Francia of Bologna, 
as in later years the Elzevirs were to employ Garamond to 
engrave the choice characters which render their editions so 
choice.* Imitated from the clear exquisite hand-writing of 
Petrarch, Aldus obtained from the Venetian Senate the mono- 
poly of this cursive character, lettera corsiva e cancellaresca, as 
he terms it, in the letter recently discovered by M. Baschet. 
The Lyons printers immediately seized both on the italic 
type and the even more happy innovation of the portable 8vo., 
to throw into the market a whole host of spurious editions 
of Aldus’s little volumes, much to the grief of that worthy 
scholar, who bitterly complains of the incorrectness of 
his copyists’ productions. Nothing, in fact, could more 
prove the happy nature of his innovation than the immediate 
success of the octavo classics which from this time issued 
regularly from his press; a few copies printed on vellum 
being reserved from each work for such patrons as 
Isabella d’ Este, many of the choicely bound volumes of 
whose library, preserved from all chance of the destruction 
they have so far happily escaped, being stored among the 
many treasures of our British Museum; the Virgil of 1501, 
printed specially for the Marchioness of Este by Aldus, is 
one of these, in company with many others, among which 
may be mentioned the Martial, the Catullus, and the 
Juvenal, concerning the order for which there still exist 
the autograph letters written to Aldus by Isabella’s agent 
in Venice.t 

Year by year edition succeeded edition, till almost the last 
hour of Aldus’s life. Three weeks before his death he 
dictated his testament—the much-maligned Lucrezia Borgia 
being named among the executors—the last clause of the 





** It was Panizzi, of the British Museum, who, in a rare pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1858 (“ Chi era Francesco da Bologna ?”’), first suggested that this 
Francesco was no other than Francia, the goldsmith, whom Aldus employed 
—and, let it be remembered, gave all due credit to, as was his custom— 
just as we see in the case of Fust and Dunne, in Maintz, Orsini di Foligno 
and Bernardo Cencini, at Florence, and Duvet, in France, all goldsmiths. 

+ At the recent Syston Park sale, an Aldine Horace of 1501—an 
ordinary edition—was sold for 30 guineas. The Hore, of 1505, for 60 
guineas 
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document being characteristic of Aldus’s earnest interest in 
his profession ; after recommending his soul “‘ to the Virgin 
and all the celestial host,” he begs his father-in-law to 
employ Giulio Campagnola, then the first engraver in Venice, 
to produce the capital letters for his fount of italics. On the 
6th of February, 1514, more Veneto (the Venetian year com- 
menced on the 1st of March) 1515, N.s., Aldus died, his body 
being exposed in the church of San Paternian, ‘‘with books 
all round him,” we learn from a note in that wonderful series 
of fifty-eight MS. volumes of the Diarii of Marino Sanuto, one 
of Aldus’s oldest friends. Where, however, Aldus was buried 
is, strange to say, now unknown; the church of San Pater- 
nian has been demolished, and no trace remains of the grave of 
the great and active scholar whose memory alone lives in the 
many works he published. Criticism Aldus did not escape— 
criticism on the correctness of his books, their price, the 
expense caused by their large margins (supplied for notes) 
the paper being the best produced by those earliest mills in 
Italy, still in existence at Fabbriano. Let such as cavil, 
before they venture to quarrel with renderings which, by the 
very nature of circumstances, could scarcely be as correct as 
those of our own immaculate Robert a Foulis, remember the 
difficulties of Aldus’s task, the printing for the first time of 
texts till then only in MS. Laborious and frugal—to a point 
which his visitor Erasmus, accustomed to our more generous 
Northern living, and unfamiliar with the still usual abstemi- 
ousness of the Italians, accused of being parsimonious— 
Aldus died the possessor of no such comfortable fortune as 
our modern publishers would consider the just reward for 
labours not one-fourth as engrossing. Aldus died, indeed, 
comparatively poor, the traditions of his office being con- 
tinued by his father-in-law, Andrea Torresano. 

Within almost a few days of the widely lamented death of 
Aldus, commenced once more to issue from the press the 
series of volumes which, since the Dante of 1502, had 
borne the well-known printer’s mark of the house—the 
dolphin entwined round the anchor. This characteristic mark, 
it may be mentioned, had been suggested by the reverse of 
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the beautiful silver medal of Vespasian, a specimen of which 
had been presented to Aldus by his friend Cardinal Bembo, 
Aldus adding the Augustan motto Festina lente. This mark 
continued to be used by the Aldi till 1540, when it was 
re-engraved in a more careful but less characteristic manner, 
this variation being known to Italian bibliophilesas the anchora 
grassa, the form familiar on many of Pickering’s title-pages.* 
With Andrea’s death, in 1529, the Aldine press was con- 
tinued by Paul Manutius, Aldus’s son (born in 1512), a scholar 
ofeven greater renown than his father, but a no less laborious 
printer and publisher, who, at the request of Pope Paul IV., 
conducted during several years of his active life a printing 
press at Rome. In correctness, the editions of Paul 
Manutius were more highly esteemed than those of the elder 
Aldus, while in their beauty, the traditions of the house were 
worthily maintained. Paul Manutius, worn out by his many 
labours, not more financially successful than those of his 
father, died in 1574, and was buried in Rome in the church 
ofthe Minerva. Aldus ‘‘the Younger,” as he is termed, the 
son of Paul (born in 1547), is the last representative of the 
house of Aldus; a precocious scholar, carefully trained by 
his father in all the learning of a classic age, he, however, 
but feebly continued the glorious traditions of the family. 
In him the inevitable pedant at length betrays itself. Marry- 
ing into the great Florentine family of printers, the Giunti, 
he died at the early age of forty-nine, and, none of his 
children surviving him, with him passed away the last of the 
Aldi. 





* In 1546, a further change was made, in the addition of a decorative 
border, and to book-collectors other variations are known. The mark of 
the dolphin and anchor has been used by many other printers in Italy 
France, Holland (Martens, Erasmus’s printer, among the number) the 
“‘ Britannia” of that father of English antiquaries, Camden, printed in 1586 
by Newberry, bearing, bibliophiles will remember, among other English 
works, this characteristic printer’s mark. 


# 
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Werlin, the Prophet of the Celts. 


PART J. 


ORD TENNYSON’S “‘Idylls of the King” have 

brought the name of the Celtic prophet again into 
familiar parlance. Pre-eminently of the Celts, Celtic, it is 
yet to Latin writers we must turn for the origin of this per- 
sonage, known to the Ancient Britons as ‘‘ Marthin,” to the 
Armoricans as ‘* Marzin,’”’ to the Scotch as “‘ Meliar,’’ and 
to the French races, as to ourselves, by the name of 
** Merlin.” 

But the history and the etymology of the name are very 
curious. In ancient mythology, it would appear that a 
certain deity was venerated called ‘‘ Marsus,” from whom a 
tribe called ‘‘ Marsi” claimed descent, their ancestor be- 
ing the reputed offspring of a genius and an immortal in the 
Isles of Hesperides. Learned was he in the virtues of 
plants; skilled in leech-craft, and particularly in the cure of 
serpent bites, by an application of saliva. Equally so 
famous were his descendants, as we note in Ovid, in Pliny, 
and in Tacitus. Their name, ‘‘ Marsian,” was at length 
used to denote an enchanter of any kind. In Christian 
times it was the usual term for a charmer of serpents. In- 
deed, the father of a certain St. Samson in Brittany was 
not only a snake-enchanter himself, but likewise instructed* 
his saintly son in the mystery. Again, before the advent of 
Christianity in Germany, we find that the people had 
abandoned their cultus of the great gods in favour of small 
localised divinities, who, descending in the form of birds, 
blessed, by their presence and protection, the cradle, the 
orchard, and the crops. It was believed that these aérial 
beings were wont by whiles to love the daughters of men, 
and that of these strange alliances were born those beings 
hinted of in Genesis as “‘ Nephalim.” St. Augustine, in his 
“City of God,” says that this opinion was very common in 
Gaul in histime. This aérial genius was styled ‘“ Duz,” 





* See Lobineau, “ Vie des Saints de Bretagne,” p. 208. 
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** Duzik,” and “* Deuce.” Ducange gives it as ‘‘ Dusiolus.” 
The songs which celebrate these unions have descended to 
us. One is still a cradle song, in use in Brittany. It relates 
how a king’s daughter lives hidden in a grotto, and thus she 
tells the tale to the babe rocking at her feet ; how on a day 
she had allowed herself to be allured by the song of a bird, 
sweeter than sweet. Beguiled into slumber, she dreams that 
she is in the grotto of a Duz, who flies in as a dove, and 
nestles in her breast. But her song is a kind of lamentation 
that the child she nurses is the son of this seducing genius, 
on whom she proceeds to invoke the darkest maledictions. 
Suddenly the child addresses her, and declares that he is 
born to save his country. The mother, in astonishment, 
cries out, ‘“‘ Behold a wonder [‘ Marz,’ Breton], if ever one 
there was,” and the song ends with the refrain :— 

“ Sleep, sleep, my child, my child.” 

“ Hun eta, va mabik, va mabik.”—(Breton.) 

In the “ Barzaz Breiz” of Brittany, another song tells 
how a Christian, wandering on the seashore, sees a mys- 
terious child gathering serpents’ eggs. He addresses him as 
“* Marzin,” 7.e., wondrous being. 

The Welsh, indeed, were anxious to canonise their prophet. 
In “ The Romance of Lancelot”? we are told that Merlin 
was called a “holy prophet, and even a god by the common 
folk.” But here we get a little complicated, by reason of a 
little Welsh divinity, named ‘‘ Marddin,” or ‘“‘ Marzin,” who 
claimed the power of assuming any shape, so that in Wales 
precisely the same meaning was involved as in the Roman 
** Marsus.” In Armorica he is held as ‘‘ Lord of the Three 
Realms,” i.e., of fruit, of flowers, and of pigmies. And the 
Bretons will have it that England was the veritable “ Clas 
Merdin,” or ‘“‘ Land of Merlin,” before mortal man had ever 
set foot therein; but he owned a kingdom also below the 
sea, where all the stones were diamonds, and the folk had 
curling brown hair, and rode on horses as big as hares, lived 
on fruits and milk, and had no religion, save love of the 
truth, which was enough to serve their turn. And here, 
beside his great forge, worked Merlin, and made the sword 
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Excalibur. From the sea it came, in the water it was 
hurled. When Arthur needs it again, it will uprise, flashing 
with mystic and jewelled lights. 

The monks pretended, however, that Marzin came to a 
bad end, trying to fly in the air. Et sublimt corruit, con- 
fractusque interitit—so the Bollandists, perhaps, with some 
reflection on Simon the Mage’s history. But the bards, on 
the contrary, affirmed that Merlin sailed like another 
Brendan, in a crystal ship, to the Isles of the Blest, and 
vanished, to the notes of bardic harps, in an abyss of light 
upon the horizon. 

It is an extraordinary reflection how large a part is filled 
by this personage in song and history and fable, for quite a 
thousand years. Scant as is our real knowledge of him, the 
popular imagination has accorded him a pre-eminence denied 
to the greatest kings. He becomes, in fact, the embodied 
aspiration of the Celtic races. It is by his voice they speak ; 
beneath his guise they move; under the shelter of his pro- 
phecies they have again and again flung themselves against 
their oppressors, until at last Merlin became, not only a 
name to conjure by, but a political influence to be reckoned 
with, by powerful kings. 

This is the history as far as we know it. In the fifth 
century was born, in Britain, in the Welsh valley of Basalig, 
the son of a vestal who had violated her vows, and of a 
descendant of some Roman consul. To save her honour, 
she declared the father of her child to be no other than a 
sylph, or aérial genius. It was, and is, the received belief 
that the offspring of these unions were possessed of second 
sight.* The child was named Ambrose, and surnamed 
Marzin, or Merlin. The date is given as 470aA.D, ‘At 
this time,”’ says Gildas Cambrensis, “‘ lived a prince named 
Embreiz Gulétik, or Ambrose Aurelius in the Roman 
tongue.” He led his people triumphantly against the bar- 
barian hordes, but his success was attributed, by the popular 
voice, to the counsels of Merlin, who was certainly subject 





* See Scott’s Notes on “ Lady of the Lake.” 
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to that species of trance called, in Armorica, ‘“‘ Le mal 
sacré ;’’ by the Gauls, ‘‘Le mal béni;” and by the Scots, 
the ‘‘ second sight.” A writer in the twelfth century tells 
us that, when the moment comes, the bard is first seized 
with shivering, then drops into slumber. He may then be 
questioned, and his answers will be prophecies. He gives 
them in riddling triads. Then he must be violently awakened. 
Such bards were styled ‘“‘ awenyddyon,” or spirit driven. 
** Till quite recently,” says M. De Villemarqué, “ if a man, 
from joy or sorrow, fell into a state of exaltation, and spoke 
in verse, this condition was called ‘ Drouk Varzin,’ in 
Breton, or Merlin’s ail.” After the death of Ambrose 
Aurelius, Merlin probably attached himself to the rising star 
of Arthur, in his wars against Modred, his nephew, and the 
heathen host. The mystery which certainly envelops his 
end was, doubtlessly, contrived by Merlin. The Annales 
Cambrenses place this event in 542 A.D. 

Towards the end of Merlin’s life, 560 or 574 A.D., 
after the great battle of Arderidd, Merlin, wearied with 
carnage, broke his sword, and fled to the woods, losing his 
reason like another Orlando. It was during this period, 
however, that he composed his poem of ‘‘ The Apple Trees” 
(Afellenan), a copy of which, dated to the twelfth century, 
may be found in the Black Book of Caermarthen. In this 
poem, the bard, under the symbol of a ravaged garden, 
robbed of its golden spoil, deplores the desolation of his 
country by the heathen hordes. The guardian of the apple 
trees is a maiden, whose name is Splendour. The trees 
are cut down, and Merlin, wandering in the wild woods, 
sings thus :— 


“O my sweet, sacred apple tree, 
Will the hour never come when the swan, 
Flying, shall leave her feathers on the lake ? 
My face is withered with tears, 
But my God will receive and deliver me.” 


The bard Taliesin, and the spirit beloved of Merlin, come 
to comfort him. He calls her ‘‘ Gwen dydd,” z.¢., dayspring. 
She bids him receive the Blessed Sacrament before he goes. 
The common tradition of Wales, Scotland, and Armorica 
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agrees that to him arrived three holy men, and one is 
Columba, and to him Merlin makes confession: ‘“‘I have 
burnt a church,” he says; “‘I stole the monks’ cows; I 
threw the Bible into the water.” But the Scotch declare 
that the holy Kentigern met the savage, unclad prophet in 
the woods, bereft of reason, and to him administered the 
Host. Merlin flies away, singing, “‘ Misericordias Domini 
in zternam cantabo.” After this he is reconciled with 
Heaven, and dies, slain of stones, flung at him by the Picts! 
This is all that history can anywise glean concerning 
Merlin. 

Now for the legends, wherein the popular imagination 
invests the prophetic bard with the inspiration of the Hebrew 
seer, and the ‘‘ Marzin” power of serpent fascination. Inthe 
eighth and ninth centuries, Vortigern, the wicked prince of the 
bardic tale, is described as building acastle, of which, night after 
night, the stones disappear. He is advised that the blood of 
a child, who has never had a father, must be poured over the 
stones. From the country of the Silures such a child is 
brought, and he tells the king beneath the site that he has 
chosen is a great sheet of water; beneath the water, a shell ; 
within the shell, a tent; and in the tent, two serpents, red 
and white, who fight, and the red conquers. And the white 
mean the heathen, and the red the Britons, who will one 
day drive out the invader. This version of the legend, which 
is given by Nennius, ends with the exulting cry, ‘‘ In the 
end will our race recover, and chase away the Saxon horde.” 
In the Armorican variant, Merlin prophesies that a boar 
from the forest of Cornuailles will devour the tyrant’s 
posterity. The boar is the coming Arthur. 

A stranger legend relates how the wizard informs King 
Ambrose that in Erin is a huge circle of stones, called, 
“The Dance of Giants.” Stones of might are they; 
the water in their crevices will heal wounds. Giants from 
Africa bore them to Ireland, and arranged them as they 
were in their own land. Fifteen thousand men set forth to 
raise the stones, in vain; but, at a word from Merlin, they 
pass on board the ships, and, on Salisbury Plain, Merlin sets 
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them up as they stood in Ireland, deducing thence the 
maxim that “ Skillis better than strength.” A later tradition 
poetically adds that when the workers strove in vain, Merlin 
ascended the stone altar, and sang the song known by the 
bards as the “‘ Incantation of Precious Stones,” and, to the 
strains of his harp, the mighty rocks advanced to the shore. 
And the poem goes on :— 


“Curse light upon the Silurian land, because it has been betrayed. 
Blessed be the land of Powys, for it has become wiser.” 


Scotland in the twelfth century gives us the life of Merlin, 
written in Latin verse. In this we find the bard and his 
favourite wolf ranging the forest together. ‘‘ Tu lupe care 
comes.” They bring him to Court, and array him in purple, 
but are obliged to chain him, lest he fly to the woods again. 
His wife obtains his permission to marry again, under the 
condition that he does not behold the bridegroom. But on the 
wedding day he arrives, mounted on a stag, followed by does 
and fawns. The bridegroom, looking out of the window at 
the strange cavalcade, is seen by the enraged prophet and 
slain. At last Gwenydd, his sister, builds for him a palace 
with sixty doors and windows. About one hundred and 
twenty scribes are bidden write down the words which fall 
from his inspired lips. Then Taliesin the Bard visits him, and 
they sing of the joys of past days and the glories of Arthur :— 

“ Thou didst conduct him, O Taliesin, 


Across the wave to the Court of the Virgins 
Of the Sea.” 


“Yea,” replies Taliesin, ‘with St. Brendan to the Happy 
Isles.” ‘‘Insula Pomorum que fortunata vocatur,” where 
the meadows are happy, fair, and verdurous, where 
Morgan Le Fay and her sisters receive King Arthur and lay 
him on a golden bed, and dress his wounds. ‘‘ He must 
return,” cries Taliesin. ‘‘ Et cives antiqua pace reformet.” 
** Not yet,” says Merlin. ‘‘ The Britons will not rule until 
the Scots, the Cymri, and they of Armorica united regain 
the empire they have lost.” 

In this poem Merlin ends his days in peace, in company 
with his sister and Taliesin, “‘ preserving,” says M. De Ville- 
marqué, ‘‘ the epic majesty of the primitive tradition.” 
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A facetious Advertisement. 


b te the early years of the present century, during our wars 
with France and the United States, gold was at a high 
premium in this country. The Bank of England had 
to issue one-pound notes (in November, 1814, the Bank 
notes for £5 and upwards in circulation amounted to seventeen 
millions, and of one-pound notes nine and a half millions, 
in round numbers) ; army agents were buying up guineas at 
the rate of 27s. each, to send abroad for the purpose of 
paying our troops, consequently Bank notes were not cashed 
or received in payment by traders, except at a considerable 
discount on their nominal value. The Bank of England is 
now bound to purchase all gold at the rate of £3 17s. gd. per 
oz. During the last six months of 1814 the price of gold 
varied from £4 to £4 12s. It is needless, perhaps, to remind 
the reader that the auriferous regions of Australia and 
California were then undiscovered. This great scarcity of 
gold gave rise to the following jocular advertisement, which 
is found in The European Magazine for October, 1814 :— 


“A WHOLE FAMILY LOST!!! 


“Tf any of the relations, or next of kin, of one Mr. GuINEa, 
who was about the year 1800 much seen in England, and 
is supposed to be an Englishman, will give information where 
he can now be met with, they will be handsomely rewarded 
on application to Mr. JoHN BULL, Growling Lane, opposite 
Threadneedle Street. A proportionate reward will be given 
for information relative to his son, Mr. HALF-GUINEA, or to 
his grandson, Young SEVEN-SHILLING PIECE. Papers in- 
numerable have been issued in consequence of their dis- 
appearance, but all in vain; and they are believed by many 
persons to have left the kingdom, though others shrewdly 
suspect they lie hid somewhere in the country, waiting for 
more favourable times before they dare make their appearance, 
as they have reason to suppose they will be instantly taken up, 
and put in close confinement. Their sudden disappearance is 
particularly to be regretted, as they were in great favour with 
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the people, and enjoyed even the King's countenance to such 
a degree that they bore the Royal Arms. 

** Notwithstanding they were persons of real worth, yet it 
must be confessed that, by getting occasionally into bad 
company, they have lost some little of their weight in society ; 
yet, if they will return, all faults will be forgiven, no questions 
will be asked; and they may depend upon being received 
with open arms by their disconsolate friends, who by this 
temporary separation have learned how to appreciate their 
sterling worth. 

“‘They resemble each other very closely, and may very 
easily be known by their round faces, and by their com- 
plexion, which is of a bright yellow; for though they, it is 
true, were born, and acquired their polish and insinuating 
manners, in London, yet it is well ascertained that the 
family originally came from the coast of Guinea,a place too- 
well known in Liverpool to require any description.” 


Ihave often heard it asserted that a ‘‘ spade” guinea of 
the period referred to—so called from the form of the shield 
on which are the quarterings of our national arms—is worth 
twenty-seven shillings ; but I think the idea had its origin 
in the fact that so much was given for it by army agents and 
others who had payments to make in goldin the beginning of 
thiscentury. ‘‘ Spade’ guineas are by no means very great 
rarities, though regarded as curiosities, and they are often 
seen soldered to punch ladles and bowls, as relics of by- 
gone days. W. A. CLousToNn. 


Funeral Garlands. 
By J. Potter Briscoz, F.R.H.S. 


NE of the most poetically symbolic, beautiful, and 
simple of the many customs which are now almost 
obsolete is that of bearing garlands before the corpses of 
maidens on their way to their place of sepulture, and subse- 
quently of suspending the garlands in close proximity to the 
seat which was occupied by the deceased in God’s house, as 
a memento of departed worth. 
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Garlands of flowers were, according to Pliny, in use at 
funerals about three hundred and eighty years before the 
Christian era, before which time green herbs and branches of 
trees were provided for these solemn occasions. Pausias the 
painter, who was infatuated with the personal charms of 
Glycera, the garland-maker, first caused flowers to be com- 
bined with the green. These two, the one working in the 
material nature gave to her hand, the other imitating them 
on his canvas, vied with each other in the novelty and taste 
of their designs, and thus introduced the fashion. 

By the twelve tables it was ordained that those of the 
Greeks who in life had merited the honour should be covered 
with garlands when dead. The same customs prevailed 
among the Romans, and at funeral feasts the mourners wore 
garlands while celebrating the achievements and virtues of 
the dead. Whilst paganism retired before the advance of 
Christianity, yet all the ancient customs were not abolished 
—the significant and pleasing use of flowers and herbs at 
funerals being still retained. Flowers were requisitioned for 
Anglo-Saxon funeral festivities. 

Numerous references are made in the writings, both in 
verse and prose, of the English writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,and downto ourowntime. Shakespeare, in“ Hamlet” 
says :— 

“Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants,” 
or garlands; Marston, in writing ‘‘ The Dutch Courtezan ”’ 
(1605), says :—“‘ I was afraid, i’ faith, that I should ha’ seene 
a garland on this beautie’s hearse ;” Sampson, later on in the 
seventeenth century, in 1636, writes :— 
“  .. The Temple was with garlands hung, 

Of sweet-smelling flowers, which might belong 

Unto some bridall! Noe! heaven knows the cause, 

’Twas otherwise decreed in Nature’s Lawes ; 

Those smelling sweetes with which our sense was fed, 

Were for the buriall of a maiden, dead; ” 
and Gay, who makes several allusions to the practice, 
says :— 
“To her sweet memory flow’ry garlands strung 

On her now empty seat aloft were hung.” 


VOL. XII. c 
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The floral garlands were sometimes carried solemnly 
before the corpse on its way to ‘‘God’s acre” by two 
maidens, and occasionally were placed upon the coffin. They 
were afterwards hung up in some conspicuous place within 
the church, usually from the roof of one of the aisles, and, 
when circumstances permitted, over the pew of the deceased. 
They were constructed in the following manner: ‘‘ The lower 
rim, or circlet, was a broad hoop of wood, whereinto was 
fixed at the sides thereof other hoops, crossing each other at 
the top at right angles, which formed the upper part, being 
about one-third longer than the width. These hoops were 
wholly covered with artificial flowers of paper, dyed horn, 
and silk, and more or less beautiful, according to the skill or 
ingenuity of the performer. In the vacancy inside from the 
top hung white paper, cut in the form of gloves, wherein was 
written deceased’s name, age, &c., together with long slips 
of various-coloured paper or ribbons. These were many 
times intermixed with gilded or painted shells of blown eggs, 
as further ornaments, or, it may be, as emblems of bubbles, 
or the bitterness of this life; while other garlands had only 
a solitary hour-glass hanging therein, as a more significant 
symbol of mortality.” 

A writer of the early portion of the eighteenth century 
says :—‘‘ When a virgin dies, a garland made of all sorts of 
flowers and sweet herbs is carried by a young woman on her 
head, before the coffin, from which hang down two black 
ribbons, signifying our mortal state, and two white, as an 
emblem of purity andinnocence. The ends thereof are held 
by four young maids, before whom a basket full of herbs and 
flowers is supported by two other maids, who strew them 
along the streets to the place of burial; then, after the 
deceased, follow all her relatives and acquaintances.” 

The custom was in former days observed throughout the 
country, but “in Derbyshire—that land of wild and beau- 
tiful scenery, where remnants of old customs, of popular 
beliefs and superstitions, and of the sports and habits of past 
generations linger in plenty about its mountains and its dales, 
its farms, its old halls, and its humble homesteads—its 
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observance has perhaps been continued to a much later 
period than any other district. Indeed, in some of the Peak 
villages the garland has been carried even within the memory 
of their more aged inhabitants.” It prevailed, among other 
places, at Eyam, and called for the following lines from the 
pen of Anna Seward :-— 
“ Now the low beams with paper garlands hung, 

In memory of some village youth or maid, 

Draw the soft tear, from thrilled remembrance sprung, 

How oft my childhood marked that tribute paid ! 

The gloves suspended by the garland’s side, 

White as its snowy flowers with ribands tied. 


Dear village ! long these wreaths funereal spread, 
Simple memorial of the early dead !” 


William Howitt writes of the observance of the custom at 
Heanor in these words :—‘‘ Though I never saw a funeral in 
which so beautiful and appropriate a practice was retained, 
I well recollect seeing those gloves and garlands hanging in 
the church of my native village in Derbyshire, and I have 
heard my mother say that in her younger days she has 
helped to cut and prepare them for the funeral of the young 
women of the place. The garlands were originally of white 
flowers—lilies and roses—and the gloves white kid. For 
these had been substituted white paper. There was a gar- 
land there of imitative roses and lilies, wreathed round a bow 
of peeled willow, a pair of gloves cut in paper, and a white 
handkerchief of the same material, on which were written 
some texts of Scripture, or some stanzas of poetry applicable 
to the occasion, and to the hope of immortality in the 
deceased; and these are not unfrequently chosen for the 
purpose by the dying maiden herself. These emblems of 
purity and evanescent youth were laid on the coffin during 
the funeral procession, as a sword and cap of a soldier on his, 
and were then suspended in the body of the church, and there 
hung till they fell through time, or till all who had an interest 
in the deceased were dead or departed. In all the village 
churches into which I have been in various parts of the 
kingdom, I do not recollect seeing any one of those maiden 
trophies except in this, and they, on the coming of a new 
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incumbent, were removed ina general church cleaning many 
years ago.” 

Floral garlands were still hanging not many years ago at 
Ashover, Bolsover, Fairfield, Tissington, and many other 
places in Derbyshire. One of these which existed a few 
years ago, and may still be there, was at South Wingfield. 
It was carried at the funeral of Ann Kendall, daughter of the 
landlord of the noted hostelry, ‘‘ The Peacock.” She died 
broken-hearted through disappointed love in1745. Downto 
a short time ago, if they do not now exist, there were five 
garlands hanging in the church at Ashford-in-the- Water, near 
Bakewell. There was written upon one of them the date 
‘* April 12th, 1747,” and the name ‘‘ Ann Howard.” The six 
lines of poetry were illegible several years ago. As a spe- 
cimen of the doggerel which was written on these memorial 
gloves, we quote the lines on one of these suspended in 
memory of one Ann Swindel, who died at Ashford, December 
9, 1798, at the age of twenty-two years :— 

“ Be always ready, no time delay, 
I in my youth was called away ; 
Great grief to those that’s left behind, 
But I hope I’m great joy to find.” 

An inquiry in the Diocese at Ely in 1662 was made as 
follows :—‘‘ Are any garlands and other ordinary funeral 
ensigns suffered to hang where they hinder the prospect, or 
until they grow foul and dusty, withered and rotten ?” 

The gloves and garlands usually are suspended at Llan- 
-dovery for twelve months, when they are taken down. On 
each anniversary of the decease of the maiden the grave is 
decorated with flowers and a pair of white gloves is laid upon 
it. In 1873, and possibly some years later, there were about 
thirty or forty funeral coronets suspended at Abbotts Ann. 
These were about the size of a small dessert plate. Under 
each of them was suspended five white gloves, one being in 
the centre. Many of them appeared very old, some as if they 
had but recently been placed in position. 

With the late Dr. Robert Chambers we hope that ‘* wher- 
ever any of these ‘simple memorials of the early dead’ exist, 
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they may long escape the hand of the spoliator, and be 
allowed to remain where the loving hands and the sorrowing 
hearts of the mourners, generations past, placed them.” 


&& 


Wookselling on London Bridge. 


ONDON BRIDGE, as it now stands, is not at all 
suggestive of bookselling. ‘‘ The trade” is, by tacit 
consent, an especial feature of shady nooks and out-of-the- 
way streets. It has nothing in common with the busy and 
crowded thoroughfare. In this place we shall, of course, only 
direct attention to one phase, out of many, in connection with 
London-bridge. We would mention, however, that the first 
stone structure was commenced in 1176, the architect being 
a priest of St. Mary Colechurch, in the Poultry, named Pious 
Peter, who died before its completion, and was buried in a 
splendid chapel that stood thereon. The most singular 
features of the old bridge, observes Mr. Smiles, in his ‘‘ Lives 
of the Engineers,” were its upper platform, consisting of two 
rows of houses with a narrow roadway between, the chapel 
and drawbridge, and the turreted battlements at either 
end. The length of the roadway was 926 feet, and from end 
to end it was enclosed by the lofty timber houses, which 
were held together by arches crossing overhead from one 
range to the other, and thus keeping the whole in position. 
The streets were narrow, dark, and dangerous. There were 
only three openings along it on either side, provided with 
balustrades, from which a view of the river and its shipping 
might be obtained, as well as of the rear of the houses them- 
selves, which overhung the parapets and completely hid the 
arches from sight. 

The books exposed for sale on the bridge were strictly 
special in form, so far as size went, but in point of subjects 
there was scarcely any limit. ‘There appear to have been 
no tall folios, no heavy classics, ancient or modern” (writes a 
correspondent of Notes and Queries), ‘‘no brain-racking meta- 
physical disquisitions, no political squibs. There was little 
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that rose above the chap-book. The slender duodecimo mostly 
contained ‘easy things to understand,’ suited to the taste of 
light readers and small learners of all opinions; but, due 
allowance being made for the literary licence of those times, 
there does not appear to have been much in these catch- 
pennies that was very low or scandalous. . . . There were 
Cocker’s Dictionary and Arithmetic, ‘ A Treatise on Thistles,’ 
Gervase Markham’s ‘ Horse Leech’ and ‘ Accomplished 
Jockey,’ Lambert’s ‘ Countryman’s Treasure,’ and a handful 
of shabby abridgments of popular romances to be read aloud 
at night in chimney corners. For country girls in quest of 
service in ‘Lunnon’ there was ‘The Compleat Servant 
Maid,’ and for sailors about to embark at Pepper’s-alley 
Stairs there were the ‘Seaman’s Kalender’ and the ‘ Mariner’s 
Jewel.’ For the humbler clergy there were an epitome of 
ecclesiastical history, a scrap or two of acrid religious con- 
troversy, and a few works on divinity, which, although of 
light and pocketable bulk, afforded a great amount of heavy 
reading. For visitors to town there were handbooks of 
London and various disquisitions upon criminals and London 
cheating. Most of these small publications must originally 
have been of very low price, and must have been published 
in large editions, as even now few of them are very rare or 
costly.” 

It is not an easy matter to ascertain the exact or even 
approximate date at which bookselling established itself on 
London-bridge. The church built in 1209, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, was some years afterwards 
turned into a dwelling-house, occupied by tradespeople. In 
a patent roll of the ninth year of Edward I. (1280) mention 
is made of innumerable people dwelling on the bridge. We 
are justified, therefore, in supposing that so desirable a coign 
of vantage would not be neglected by the vendors of pater 
nosters, and other religious emblems calculated to smooth 
the road to heaven. The history of the bridge as a book- 
selling rendezvous may be safely said to date back to a time 
long before printing was introduced. But it is not until the 
middle of the sixteenth century that we have any record of 
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booksellers on this spot. Their numbers then were, of 
course, few, and their names have now passed into shadow- 
land. From the commencement of the seventeenth century 
and onwards their numbers and names assume a more 
definite and their existence a more concrete form. But in 
no single instance does the celebrity of a London-bridge 
bookseller rival or compare with that of a Tonson or a 
Lintot. The reason of this may be easily gathered from 
what has already been stated: they issued no works of any 
material importance; they had no poet in their “‘ employ,” 
they aspired to no “original translations” by ‘‘the most 
eminent hands ;” they sought not the influential patronage 
of the great, and they had no friends at the Court. If they 
published no original work, they at least had no occasion for 
resorting to subterfuge and lying to dispose of their wares. 
Most of their “editing,” and the boiling down of standard works, 
must have been done by themselves, assisted occasionally, per- 
haps, by a stray hack who knew a little Latin and less Greek, 
and whose time was chiefly spent either in the public-house, 
sponging-house, or the jail. Deficient of literary merit as 
are the little books published on the bridge, they will always 
be worth collecting as “curiosities of literature,” whilst to 
student of the times, manners, and customs, their value 
and importance must not be under-estimated. It is only to 
a genuine book-hunter that their dirty brown leaves and 
quaint form have any special attraction. 

“The Looking Glass,” “‘ The Three Bibles,” and “‘ The 
Angel,” are the signs most frequently seen on the imprints 
of books. The first one seems to have been an especial 
favourite, being at one time used by two distinct booksellers. 
One of these, Thomas Norris, flourished between 1690 and 
and 1721. He was the donor of a modest guinea towards 
William Bowyer’s relief fund. The works he issued during 
the period indicated were numerous. They are occasionally 
rudely illustrated, but are all of the usual small size and with 
“‘taking” titles. As an indication of the way in which Mr. 
Norris tempted his visitors to part with the coveted coin, we 
may as well quote a few of these titles, which are decidedly 
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quaint and explanatory. His list included “‘ The Garden of 
Love’s Craftiness,” for the elegant and sentimental young 
gentleman; ‘‘ England’s Witty and Ingenious Jester,” for 
the retailer of small talk and stale jokes; ‘‘ William Gris- 
mond’s Downfall,” ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Daughter’s Garland,” 
‘*The Verteous Maiden’s Garland,” “ The Politick Sailor’s 
Garland,” ‘‘ The Ladies Sorrowful Garland,” ‘‘ The Weeping 
Swain’s Garland,” and probably a great many other “ gar- 
lands” for other and equally special purposes. No doubt Mr. 
Norris kept a stock of these sort of things on hand for any- 
thing in the way of a calamity or disasterthat might turn up. 
These garlands run from one to four leaves each. 

James Hodges, of the ‘‘ Looking Glass, over against St. 
Magnus Church,” is the best known of all London-bridge 
booksellers. His books are still very common. He was con- 
stantly producing books between the years 1720 and 1757, 
and in this respect was one of the most active and prolific of 
the fraternity who resided in the locality of which we are now 
speaking. Another interesting feature about him is that he 
was the third bookseller who occupied the same premises in 
succession. J. Blare, who flourished, circa 1688—1704, at the 
Looking Glass, was succeeded by F. Hodges, who, we pre- 
sume, was father of the energetic James. Hodges secundus 
was a member of the Common Council for Bridge Ward, 
and was one of the Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ 
Company. He made a famous speech on April 15, 1757, in 
the City Senate, on moving the Freedom of the City 
to Mr. Pitt, and this oration is said to have commenced 
thus: ‘ History, the key of knowledge, and experience, 
the touchstone of truth, have convinced us that the country 
owes the preservation of its most excellent constitution to 
the frequent fears, jealousies, and apprehensions of the 
people.” Hodges was a very popular man, and in the year 
above mentioned he was elected Town Clerk of London, and 
in the year following (1758) he was knighted, on presenting 
an address to George II. He died at Bath in October, 1774. 

Arthur Bettesworth was another of the better known bridge 
booksellers, but he only resided at this locality during the 
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earlier part of his career. His sign was the “ Red Lion,” or 
“Red Lyon.” After a time he removed his establishment, 
and also his trade sign, to Paternoster-row. Bettesworth 
was a prominent member of two bookselling ‘‘ congeries,”’ or 
associations which print particular works in co-partnership. 
Charles Hitch, his son-in-law and partner, succeeded him. 
Hitch was on the Commission of the Peace for the county of 
Essex, and was Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1758, 
to which Company he bequeathed a sum of twenty guineas to 
purchase a pair of silver candlesticks. He died September 
20, 1764. 

William Pickering, who flourished on the bridge “ under 
St. Magnus Church ”’ between 1556 and 1571, was, suggests 
Mr. Gray, probably succeeded by Hugh Astley, 1588—1608. 
Henry Gosson, the fourth, remarks the same writer, ‘‘ had a 
shop on London-bridge, circa 1610—1628. Gosson’s house 
must have been situated at the southern part of the bridge, 
and in 1635 we find him ‘on London-bridge, near to the 
gate.’ He is not noticed as being one of those who had their 
places burnt, according to Nehemiah Wellington’s ‘ Records 
of the Mercies of God,’ quoted by Thomson, nor, indeed, are 
any booksellers mentioned in that list. His still being on the 
bridge after the fire seems to confirm this.” So far back as 
1608 we find a namesake carrying on business at “ The 
Tunn” in Paternoster-row, one of the books thence issued 
being ‘‘ The Contention between three Brethren,” &c. Most 
of Gosson’s books bearing the bridge imprint were, of course, 
broadsides, ballads, and the like, sometimes printed in black- 
letter type and occasionally “‘ adorned with cuts.” One of 
the most curious was perhaps ‘‘ The Old, Old, very Old Man,” 
1.e., Thomas Parr, who lived, it is stated, over 150 years, and 
who died November 15, 1635. This tract, the scope of which 
is set forth in 150 words, comprising its title-page, was 
written by John Taylor, and is reprinted in ‘‘ The Harleian 
Miscellany,” vol. vii. 

Stanley Crowder deserves some mention in connection with 
this article, as being probably the last if not the only book- 
seller who remained on London-bridge prior to the final 
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clearing out. Crowder, who died May 23, 1795, was an 
apprentice of Sir James Hodges, and for many years after 
quitting the bridge did a large wholesale trade at the Aldine 
Chambers in Paternoster-row. Proving at last unsuccessful 
he applied for and obtained the office of Clerk of the Commis- 
sioners of the Commutation and Window Tax for the City of 
London. An interesting reference to this old bookseller 
occurs in The Aldine Magazine, December 1, 1838. 

The following are a few of the lesser known booksellers 
who traded on London-bridge. Their respective signs are 
also given. The dates, derived from works which they 
issued, will convey an approximate idea of the period of their 
existence. John Tap, St. Magnus Corner, 1610; Charles 
Tyus, The Three Bibles, on the middle of London-bridge, 1659. 
Tyus was probably succeeded by Thomas Passinger, who, at 
all events, had the same sign in use a few years later, and 
whose name is occasionally seen on the imprints of books in 
company with that of Charles Passinger. John Williamson 
was at the “‘ Sun and Bible in the low buildings on London- 
bridge,” in 1678. In addition to those previously mentioned 
as having *‘ The Looking Glass” as a sign, we may mention 
that it was also used by Ed. Midwinter, 1721, and T. Harris, 
1741-4. This list is of course very far from complete, but 
valuable contributions to this subject will be found in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes of the sixth series of Notes 
and Queries. 

The bridge, which had passed through so many storms, 
received a severe blow, so to speak, in 1633, when many of 
the houses were burnt. The Great Fire of 1666 also destroyed 
a number. Still more were burnt in 1727, and thenceforward 
its decay was rapid and its removalinevitable. In 1757 most 
of the houses and shops were reckoned among the things that 
were. In December, 1760, ‘‘ notice was given to the people 
on the west side of London-bridge to quit their premises ‘ by 
the 25th of March next,’ with a view to the demolition of the 
buildings.” The toll was abolished on March 27, 1781; the 
gate at the Southwark end disappeared in 1766. The famous 
old bridge itself ceased to exist in 1832, and the stones of 
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which it was built were, it is said, used to build or rebuild 
Ingress Hall, near Greenhithe, and the tough pieces of iron 
which held the stones together were converted into razors 
and penknives as mementoes. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 


W. RoBERrTs. 
oh] 


MWillont, Cumberland. 


i 2 ap in the meadows that lie between Holborn Hill 
and “* The Hill” of Millom, amid clustering sycamores 
and elms, reposes the quaint old parish church. The 
scenery here is striking and solemn, especially from the road 
between Millom and Broughton, where the old church and 
castle, which adjoin each other, are seen with the sombre 
broad-topped mountain of Black Comb rising up in the back- 
ground beyond. 

This is just the typical scenery that accords with the 
popular notions respecting the rites of the Druids and their 
awful mysteries, and inhuman sacrifices. And, asa matter of 
fact, there are to be found within a few miles, the circles and 
monumental stones of the Celts, both on the coast and 
inland towards the mountains. The close proximity of the 
church and castle is worthy of notice. 

Possibly in the beginning the place of worship constituted 
the private sanctuary or chapel * of the family who dwelt in 
the fortress. 

A deep moat separated the castle from the churchyard, 
and a stile-way on the east side of the latter still connects 
the churchyard and the castle garden. In lawless times the 
advisability of placing the church near to the residence of 
the lord of the manor, when the latter happened to be a 
fortress, was obvious. 

Scandinavian adventurers and Scotch freebooters in those 
days possessed small regard for sanctuaries. It was for 
the benefit of the parish and the dependents on the estate 





* If the church was erected first, the village, in early times, has probably 
migrated, or gradually changed position. 
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that their place of worship should be reasonably defended. 
There are not, however, wanting examples of churches 
constructed so as to maintain resistance in case of assault. 
The embattled structure at Dearham, near Maryport, was 
an instance of this. At Coldred, near Shepherds’ Well, 
Kent, the old church stands within a deep ditch, once 
probably circular, and evidently forming a part of defensive 
works. (See article in Antiquary, June, 1886.) 

Holborn Hill, now a populous part of Millom, includes 
some of the oldest houses in this parish. This is an eminence 
looking towards Black Comb and the Whicham Valley, on 
the one hand, and facing the Duddon Sands on the other. 
The lower ground, called also Holborn Hill, is now a town, ) 
boasting a busy railway station, town hall, two institutes, 
market hall, &c., and a fine new church, St. George’s. The 
population is (1885) about 5,000. It has been said that 
when the Hodbarrow mines lower down the Duddon fail, 
Millom will be again reduced to its primitive quiet condition. 
But there is probably much iron yet in this district, and that, 
too, ofa valuable kind (hematite). At Holborn Hill in former | 
days, and perhaps even now, a guide—‘‘gide,” according 
to the spelling of a tablet let into the wall of a primitive inn 
on the summit of the Hill—was obtainable for travellers 
intending to cross the Duddon Sands to the Furness side. 
The building of an embankment and other changes have 
rendered it necessary to go much further up the river to 
effect a crossing, than was required in early times. But, 
even yet, the journey round by Broughton-in-Furness may 
be avoided by taking the somewhat dangerous drive across 
the sands. Starting again from Holborn Hill, in the direction 
of Broughton-in-Furness, we leave the lower and main road 
which skirts the river, and descend by a variety of stiles into 
the meadows between Holborn Hill and the ‘ Hill of 
Millom.” Properly so called, there is now existing no 
village of Millom; unless, indeed, the houses on the Hill of 
Millom be taken as such. This hill, or Holborn Hill, would 
probably be the first place inhabited by the Celts. The 
ground here is just of the character to attract early settlers: 
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moderate eminences, with limestone rocks jutting out, and 
capable of modification to suit the purposes of dwelling and 
defence. The scenery is varied and solemn. 

The meadows of the low ground through which we pass, 
toward the church, formed the park and grounds of the 
lairds of Millom, and in early days were well planted, 
according to a last century chronicle, with ‘‘ huge oaks.” 

There is very little timber in the meadows now, though 
some good elms cluster round the church and castle. The 
position of Millom Castle, with the wild country of Furness 
on the one hand, and Black Comb on the other, demanded 
strong defences and summary powers of punishment for the 
resident lord; and we find that the lords of Millom did 
possess the power of hanging, in summary style ; the place 
where the gallows stood having been shown quite recently. 

The castle, now used as a farmhouse, is yet a strong 
building and lofty, and the moat surrounding it is distinctly 
shown in part of its circuit. An account of this castle and 
plan may be found in the Transactions of the Cumberland 
Archeological Society (circ. 1881). 

We now pass to the church; and, entering by the south 
stile-way, cross the churchyard, and soon pass the west 
window which abuts upon the path. 

This window is of the “‘ Fish ” form, and not of acommon 
type. The oval is broader and rounder than usual in such 
windows. 

It may be worth while to consider the origin of the “ fish ” 
window. My remarks are on the general relation of the 
design to Christian antiquities. 

It would not have been surprising to find this emblem 
ornamenting a temple dedicated to Dagon, the fish deity of 
the Philistines; but in a Christian church it excites curiosity. 
Yet the design of a simple oval might naturally occur in 
various ways to a builder or architect ; and the fish’s tail is 
not really a part of the architectural design. The genuine 
fish form, however, is, and has been from the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, a Christian symbol, and arises, 
I have little doubt, from the acrostic word IXOTC. 
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Some ecclesiologists have attributed the origin of this 
acrostic to a writer of the third or fourth century, but a very 
interesting recent discovery seems to indicate that the idea 
suggested by it was familiar to at least one writer of the second 
century, viz., Abercius, of Hieropolis (Asia Minor). The 
symbol word, éy@us, occurs in his epitaph, and this epitaph 
was composed about 190 A.D. by Abercius himself, according 
to Dr. Lightfoot,* the learned Bishop of Durham. Abercius 
was Bishop of Hieropolis (not Hierapolis), and com- 
posed his own epitaph in his 72nd year, having been born 
about twenty years after the decease of St. John. 

The discovery of the stone with the epitaph inscribed is 
not only important from an antiquarian point of view, but 
also on account of its bearing on early Christian belief and 
practice, and its intensely symbolic and condensed expression, 
and its allusion to St. Paul. Yet we are chiefly concerned 
now with the use of the word “ iy@us.” 

Speaking of the companion of his travels, viz., the writings 
of St. Paul and their effect upon himself, Abercius says :— 
Tlavrov éxwr, érro(unv) motis tavtn Se mponye Kat tapeOnKe 
tpopny tavtn, IXOTN+ aro mnyns trappeyeOn, xaBapov. . . 
Thus it appears that the food of Abercius’s soul was Fish 
from the fountain. How we see revealed here, as it were by 
a sun-gleam on the landscape behind us, the unity of the 
Church universal, which in every age ‘‘ partakes one Holy 
Food!” From the symbolism of words to that of pictorial 
and monumental representation the transition is easy. 

I may here mention among instances of this monumental 
representation that have come under my own notice the well- 
known one in Tintern Abbey, not far from the main 
entrance, andon the south side. And I have taken note of 
an old window of this form (much smaller than that at 
Millom) inthe church of Whitburn, near Sunderland. This 
church has, by the way, a connection with that of Millom, 
through the Williamson family. This was mentioned to 





** See the Bishop’s paper at Carlisle Church Congress, 1884. 
+ Most readers of Zhe Antiquarian well know the formation of this word 
as follows :—Insovg Xpicroc, Geov Yioc, Twrnp. 
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the present writer by a gentleman whose grandfather married 
the heiress of Millom, and whose remains now rest in the 
burialplace of the Williamsons, in Whitburn Churchyard. 
The church of Millom is of various dates, and was most 
likely Saxon in origin. Early Norman work still exists, as in 
the small north window in the chancel. This window is 
almost the same in form as one of the windows in Tilman- 
stone Church, Kent, which is allowed by architects to be 
early Norman. The level of Millom Church is below that 
of the churchyard, and the building has been widened by the 
addition of a wing. Within this wing is the vault of the 
Huddlestones, and on one of the tombstones is placed a 
much-mutilated wooden figure, which was originally, in the 
opinion of some, a monumental effigy. It is much worm- 
eaten and battered ; and there exists a modern legend which 
connects this figure with the Huddlestone family. But this 
is a doubtful story. A more authentic tale relates how a 
visitor, who had carried away a portion of it, returned the 
same anonymously to the curate shortly after, being con- 
science-struck at the possession of such purloined property. 
On the northern bank of the Duddon, where river merges 
in sea, lies the fishing village of Haverigg. Here we must 
probably look for the geographical peculiarities that gave rise 
to the name of Millom. From this village to Silecroft, where 
there is a station of the Furness Railway, stretch four miles 
of flat shore, flanked by hillocks and mounds of sand mixed 
with rushes, very similar to what exists further south, 
between New Brighton and Hoylake on the Cheshire coast. 
Meolum, or Meolam, which was, I believe, the earlier form 
of the name, afterwards written Millum and Millom (not 
Millham) was, there can scarcely be a doubt, a Celtic 
village. ‘‘Ham” is a Saxon suffix, and Mil-ham not a 
likely combination. The name Meols, which indicates sand- 
hills, is consistent with the character of the coast. The 
same is true of Meols near New Brighton, in Cheshire. 
That Millom was a Celtic name may be regarded as 
practically certain, for there is no doubt at all that the 
parish of Millom was a stronghold of the Celts in early 
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times, and their monuments may be said to abound in the 
district. Moreover, we learn, respecting the adjacent district 
of Furness, that ‘“‘ Britons” formed the population there as 
late as 677, from Bede. He states that Egfrid bestowed the 
district of Cartmel* on St. Cuthbert, with “all the Britons 
in it.” It is, of course, very slippery work to reason upon 
etymologies from mere form ofa word. ‘‘ Mill,” for example, 
signifies a ‘‘ poppy” in Cornu-British. But no one would 
suppose this to give the origin of ‘‘ Millom.” 

Let us look at the facts. The districts of Meols, on the 
Lancashire coast, and Meolst in Cheshire, have the same 
geographical characteristics. It appears from a comparison 
of the various forms of the word Meols, or Meol, that it 
represented the original signification of the Welsh word 
**Moel.” This word, as in Moel Fammau, does not signify 
merely a hill or mountain, but a mound; that is, a rounded 
hill of no great size, and devoid of trees and peaks. 

Tabor is understood to possess a kindred meaning. Some 
scholars have connected Moel, meol, meayle (Manx) witha 
Chaldee root ‘‘ malag ”=to shear or shave, as indicating the 
shorn character of such a hill as the word is applied to. 
Whether it represents the result of a shearing process, or 
of grinding, and thus is identical in origin with “ meal,” I 
will not discuss; but I may point out that the letter o occurs 
in the Icelandic word for meal, viz., miol. 

The root of this word is in many languages. On the 
whole, I have come to the conclusion that Millom is the 
town or place of the sand-hills. The fact of Millom becoming 
a family name does not affect this argument, as it should 
really be de Millom (Boyvil de Millom), the place having 
given a name to the family, and not the family to the place. 

SAMUEL BARBER. 





* Written “Caer-moel ” by some antiquarians. 
+ The antiquities and history of this place have been discussed in an 
interesting work by the late Canon A. Hume, of Liverpool. 
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Q Forgotten Children’s Wook of Charles Dickens. 


So has lately come to light a long-forgotten illus- 

trated children’s book, of the earlier Peter-Parley 
period, of which it seems almost certain, or at least more 
than probable, that a considerable portion of the letterpress 
was from the pen of Charles Dickens. In order that afew 
copies of the book may be rescued, while there is yet time, 
from destruction, and in the hope of eliciting some new facts 
as to the circumstances attending its authorship and publica- 
tion, I shall now lay before the reader, as briefly as possible, 
the evidence external and internal which seems to myself 
and to others to point to the conclusion indicated. 

In the spring or summer of 1835 Charles Dickens, who 
was then living as a bachelor in chambers at Furnival’s-inn 
and beginning to make his first literary hit with the 
** Sketches of London,” signed ‘‘ Boz,” which were appear- 
ing in the columns of The Evening Chronicle, received a letter 
from Mr. Thomas Tegg the publisher asking him upon 
what terms he would consent to supply the letterpress to a 
sort of “‘ Picture of the World,” giving descriptions of re- 
markable buildings, events, countries, &c., as seen by 
children at a raree-show. The book was to be embellished 
with a number of old woodcuts in Mr. Tegg’s possession, some 
of them from publications of George Cruikshank, and with an 
original frontispiece and vignette by that artist, designed 
specially for the volume. Mr. Tegg’s son, a smart youth 
with his eyes open, had been struck by the “ Sketches,” with 
the signature of “‘ Boz,” which were already beginning to be 
talked about, and hinted to his father that here was the man— 
if they could only get hold of him on easy terms—to supply 
them with graphically written letterpress to accompany the 
illustrations in question. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. J. F. Dexter, to whose col- 
lection it has lately found its way, the original autograph of 

VOL. XII. D 
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Dickens’s reply* now lies before me. It runs as follows :— 


15, Furnivals Inn, 
Wednesday Morning. 

DEAR SIR,—I have made the nearest calculation in my power of the 
length of the little work you speak of ; and guiding my own demand by 
the nature of the arrangements I am in the habit of making with other 
booksellers, I could not agree to do it for less than a hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

I am not aware what the profit is upon this description of book, or 
whether it would, or would not, justify you in such an outlay. If it would, 
I should be prepared to produce the whole by Christmas—the sale at that 
time of year, I apprehend would be important. 

For many reasons I should agree with you in not wishing the name of 
“Boz” to be appended to the work. 

I shall be happy to receive your answer before I leave town, which will 
most probably be on Wednesday next. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

Thomas Tegg, Esq. CHARLES DICKENS. 


It would appear that a personal interview or some further 
correspondence followed between the publisher and the young 
author, and that the latter was induced to make some abate- 
ment in his demand. At any rate Mr. Thomas Tegg has 
written at the top of the page above the letter: ‘‘ The amount 
offered and accepted is {100.’’t 

We do not know upon what authority Mr. William Tegg 
adds: ‘‘ But for some reason it” (meaning, presumably, the 
negotiation) “fell through.” Less warrantable still was my 
own amplification of this phrase (after the style of the game 
called Russian scandal{) in the original issue of ‘“‘ The 





* First printed, with substantial correctness, in Votes and Queries, 
May 8, 1875, 5th S., iii. 366, and reprinted in the “ Charles-Dickens ” 
Edition of Dickens’s Collected Letters, “‘ edited by his sister-in-law and 
his eldest daughter,” London, 1882, vol. i. p. 10 (in the usual blundering 
way, between two later Doughty-street letters of 1837). In 1875 the 
letter was still in the possession of Mr. William Tegg, who communicated 
it to Notes and Queries. 

+ No mention is made of this important detail by Mr. William Tegg, 
who, in communicating the letter to Notes and Quertes simply says: 
“ The terms were agreed upon and accepted,” leaving the reader naturally 
to conclude thatthis refers to the terms proposed or suggested in Dickens’s 
letter. 

t In this game a party of twelve are assembled, of whom the first tells 
a story to the second, the second repeats it to the third and so on down 
to the twelfth, the first story-teller generally failing to recognise in its 
final repetition to himself a single feature or detail of the original 
narrative. 





_ 
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Bibliography of Dickens” (1880, p. 84),—*‘‘ The scheme fell 
through, and nothing came of it.” 

The book itself, whether Dickens had any share in the 
writing of it or not, was undoubtedly published, though not 
until 1839, or the winter of 1838; and if the chapters in 
which the showman is introduced or rather introduces 
himself—if the character and utterances of the showman— 
are not the creation and the writing of Dickens, they bear 
so much of his sign-manual, that we are inclined to say, If 
not Dickens, who the dickens did write them ? and that it is 
a clear case of “ Dickensius aut diabolus.” 

We take the intercalated descriptive chapters (added 
probably as an afterthought to swell the bulk of the book) to 
be the work of an inferior hack hand—probably of that prince 
of bores, the late ‘“‘ Peter Parley” ; as the only complete copy 
of the book we have seen is lettered on the back of the 
cloth cover, “‘ Peter Parley’s Works—Picture of the World.” 
Considering that by the time the book was actually published 
in 1838-9, Dickens had already become famous, it may 
perhaps cause some surprise that a publisher with so keen 
and practical an eye to business and to the main chance as 
the late Mr. Tegg appears to have been, should have 
concealed the real authorship or not availed himself of the 
fact to give an impetus to its sale. But it must be 
remembered that he was tied down by an understanding 
of his own suggestion, approved and accepted by Dickens— 
and tantamount if in writing to a binding legal contract, 
that not even the name of “‘ Boz” should appear on the title 
of the work. 

The actual title of the published book, a square 16mo. 
measuring 52 in. by 4} in., is as follows :—‘‘ Sergeant Bell 
and his Raree Show. Embellished with woodcuts by Cruik- 
shank, Thompson, Williams, etc. London: Printed for 
Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside: Tegg & Co., Dublin, 
Griffin & Co., Glasgow; and J. and S. A. Tegg, Sydney and 
Hobart Town. 1839.” pp. viii. 447. 

Only two of the woodcuts by George Cruikshank were 
designed purposely for this work, the remainder being from 
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those used in “‘ Punch and Judy,” ‘‘ Mornings in Bow-street,” 
** Life of Napoleon,” &c.* The two original illustrations 
were the frontispiece,—view in the main thoroughfare of a 
country town, with Sergeant Bell standing by the side of 
his show, and describing the scenes to his juvenile audience. 
**G. C., 1838,” inscribed on the picture of a house above the 
Sergeant’s head; and the vignette on the title-page, ‘‘ The 
entrance toa village, which the Sergeant is approaching with 
the show on his back.” 

The internal evidence of the contents, in our opinion, tends 
to support and lend weight to the strong presumption of 
Dickens’s partial authorship already established in our 
arrangement of the external evidence. Sergeant Bell himself 
—and wherever he is the speaker we conclude Dickens to be 
the writer—is quite a beautiful and typical character,—a man 
as remarkable and as superior in his own way as the pedlar- 
hero of Wordsworth’s ** Excursion ”—full of humour, pathos, 
humanity and kindliness. Likea later character of Dickens’s, 
as ignoble as the Sergeant (who resembles him in no other 
respect) is ingenuous and transparent,—like Mr.Silas Wegg,— 
Sergeant Bell occasionally, and indeed frequently, ‘‘ drops 
into poetry.” Note his love of order and discipline, and 
specially note the touching description of the news of his 
mother’s death reaching him (p. 152), in which occurs this 
thoroughly Dickensian passage :—‘“‘ She taught me to say 
my prayers. I remember now the first prayer she taught 
me; very short ; very sweet. I said it when a child: I say 
itnowIlamaman. It wasthe Lord’s Prayer.” A smile 
that “ played round his mouth,” we are told, “‘ when he 
addressed his young hearers, bespoke good and benevolent 
feelings ; his heart was evidently in the right place.” 

In another part he thus addresses his little friends :—“ It 
has been my lot to suffer a good deal. Lookhere! I have 
had my leg shot away when fighting for my king and country. 
. . » My dear country has amply rewarded me for all my 





* For further particulars on this point see ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Works of George Cruikshank.” By George William Reid. London, 
Bell & Daldy, 1871. 
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trials, for all my privations. Look at this medal! I always 
wear it near my heart, it is my treasure, it is my country’s 
token that I have done my duty; may you in time be told 
by your country that you have done yours. I havea pension, 
but it goes to support my dear old father, who is eighty- 
eight.” 

And towards the end of the book he takes leave of his 
youthful audience thus (p. 446) :—‘‘ If we should never meet 
again ; if, one of these days, you should hear that the old 
showman has shut up his Exhibition for ever, say of him 
when you talk one with another, That he did his duty in the 
heavy dragoons and was kind to young people.” 

And so we recommend the honest Sergeant to the reader’s 
further acquaintance. 

What remains to be noted is the resemblance of certain 
subjects and the treatment of them to passages in later 
acknowledged writings of Charles Dickens. Compare the 
descriptions in ‘Sergeant Bell and his Raree Show” (pp. 
38, 100-105, 197-207, 363-371) of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, the Spanish Armada, the Battle of Hastings and 
the Great Fire of London, with similar descriptions in the 
**Child’s History of England,” vol. i. pp. 77-83, and vol. 
iil. pp. 28, 132-133, 266-268: there are many coincidences 
of actual expression and wording which can hardly be 
accidental. 

The case with its pros and cons is now before the reader, 
and it may be hoped that the subject being once ventilated, 
further documentary or oral evidence may shortly turn up, 
to settle the question finally one way or the other. 


RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


Aste 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Chicago Zridune claims Mr. Whistler, 
the painter, as an American citizen, assuming that he is the grandson 
of Major Whistler, a British officer who was made prisoner in 1812 
by the revolutionary forces, and who afterwards took service with his 
captors. 
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Collectanea. 


Tue Test.—A curious use was formerly made of the sacramental 
test. In 1748 the Corporation of London decided to build a Man- 
sion House, with the “conscientious scruples ”’ of Dissenters, and 
two Nonconformists, of whom one was blind and the other bed- 
ridden, were elected sheriffs. Six hundred pounds was made by a 
bye-law the fine for declining to serve, and between 1748 and 1767 
no less than £15,000 had been collected in this manner. In the 
latter year a decision of the Lords in favour of the Dissenters was 
given, and the harvest of fines was over. 

* * 

Mum.—This mysterious beverage, which is still included in Acts 
of Parliament relating to brewing, seems to have been composed of 
extraordinary and heterogeneous materials. The “ first matter” was 
water, to which were added wheat-malt, oat-malt, and ground beans. 
Then the brewer of mum gives reins to his Gothic imagination, and 
begins to cast in, with a kind of romantic frenzy, the inner rind of 
the fir, the tops of the fir and birch, carduus benedictus, flowers of 
rosa solis, burnet, betony, marjoram, wild thyme, and other herbs 
better known by students of middle English than gardeners. After 
this eccentric mixture has duly worked, the brewer puts into the cask 
ten new-laid eggs, the shells not being cracked or broken, and with 
this crowning absurdity he “ stops all close,” and sits down to wait 
for two years, at the end of which period the strange liquid is said to 
be drinkable. 


Fotk-LorE OF THE Macpie.—The magpie is almost universally 
considered to be a bird of evilomen. In Germany and the North, 
witches often transform themselves into its shape or use it as their 
steed. In Scotland the magpie was sometimes called “the devil’s 
bird,” and was believed to have a drop of the devil’s blood in its 
tongue. The country folk in Oldenburg consider the magpie to be 
so imbued with Satanic principles that if a cross be cut on the trees 
in which the bird has built she will forsake her nest at once. There 
are several reasons for this bird’s bad reputation in the north of 
England. One of them is “ because she was the only bird that would 
not go into the ark with Noah and his folk. She liked better to 
perch on the roof and jabber over the drowning world.” The appear- 
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ance of a magpie is, according to popular belief, a thing of 
mysterious import, and various practices are used in different 
localities to avert ill-luck. In some parts, however—in Shropshire, for 
instance, and throughout Norway—magpies are considered harbin- 
gers of good luck. As an illustration of the opposite lights in which 
the magpie is regarded may be mentioned the belief in the Tyrol that 
broth in which this bird is boiled will make him who drinks it crazy. 
On the other hand, the pastor in a village near Dresden is reported 
to have cured several epileptic patients by the same drink. 
* * 
* 

PRINTERS’ Marks.—The early printers, as a rule, made use of 
marks varying from a small and rude monogram to an elaborate 
figure-subject occupying an entire page. They were often of the 
nature of a rebus or word-play on the name of the typographer. 
Some of the finest—and especially those of the Paris school—are 
armorial or heraldic in character, and many of them were borrowed 
from the popular emblem-books of the time. Among the best 
known are the “ anchor and dolphin ” of Aldus, the “ printing-press ” 
of Jodocus Badius, and the “caduceus” of Froben. 

aes 

Curious Ciockxs.—In 1696, one Burdeau made a clock wherein 
Louis XIV. was seen seated on a throne, surrounded by foreign 
princes who all did him homage. The inventor was persuaded in an 
evil hour to make a public exhibition of his work ; but, unfortunately, 
when the effigy of William III. made his obeisance, some of the 
machinery gave way, and threw the French king prostrate at the feet 
of the English one. This, being noised abroad, soon reached the 
ears of Louis XIV., who had the unlucky clockmaker thrown into 
the Bastille. At Berne there is a party of wooden bears who, when 
the hours strike, march out of the little tower, nod their heads, and 
return ; and this same clock has pantaloon, clown, an Indian juggler, 
and a cock to add to its capabilities for amusing. There is no con- 
ceit too quaint and curious, it would seem, for a clock. Sometimes 
it is a griffin bearing an escutcheon with the dial, and rolling its eyes 
and opening its mouth when the hours strike; sometimes it is a 
turret, and sometimes a crucifix, in which the works are concealed. 

++ 

Tue Turnspit.—The employment of the dog as a turnspit dates 
from a comparatively remote period. In a curious little treatise on 
“‘Englishe Dogges,” originally written in Latin by Dr. Johannes 
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Caius, but printed in English in 1576, that learned author speaks of 
“ve dogge callyd turnspete” in the following terms :—“ There is 
comprehended, under curres of the coursest kind, a certain dogge in 
kytchen service excellente. For when any meate is to bee roasted 
they go into a wheele which they, turninge about with the waight of 
their bodies, so diligently look to their businesse, that no drudge or 
skullion can doe the feate more cunningly.” It has been rather 
hastily inferred that Tusser’s lines, written in 1562— 


** Good diligent turnbroche, and trusty withal, 
Is sometime as needfull as some in the hall ”— 


indicates the performance by a human attendant of the functions 
of turnspit. But there is nothing in them that would not equally 
apply to a four-footed servitor; and it must at least be admitted that 
the description by Dr. Caius is that of a custom even then well-known 
and probably long-established. 
+2 

Mazes.—Of the many species of mazes one of the most curious 
is the so-called “ Journey to Jerusalem.” This was the plan of a laby- 
rinth, traced out on the pavement of a church in tiles of various colours ; 
the centre of the maze representing both the actual and the symbolical 
city of Jerusalem. To track out the windings of one of these 
“ journeys,’”’ was a penance often enjoined, the penitent kneeling all 
the while, and patiently following the various turnings and returnings 
till he reached the Jerusalem in the midst of the mizmaze. Along 
the way were pictured symbols of the perils, toils, and sorrows of the 
journey of this mortal life, so that in fact the penitent made a kind 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress’”’ in a brief compass. At the same time, 
allusion was doubtless made in these ‘‘ journeys ” to the crusades for 
the possession of the actual city; it was perhaps felt to be a 
kind of composition for staying at home instead of waging the War 
of the Cross in Palestine. Of these mazes (of which there were 
many in France) few now remain. Some were wantonly destroyed 
at the Revolution, some taken up by the authorities because of the 
noise made by children in tracing them out, and some ‘restored ” 
out of existence for no reason in particular. 


»@ 


In the National Library at Paris is a Chinese chart of the heavens, 
made about 600 B.c. In this chart 1,460 stars are correctly inserted, 
as verified by the observations of modern astronomers. 
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Reviews, 


The Rothschilds: The Financial Rulers of Nations. By JOHN REEVES. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 

THE frontispiece of this work is an illustration of a house in the 
Judengasse of Frankfort, numbered 152, but better known as the 
house of the Red Shield (Rothschild). Here lived in the middle of the 
last century Amschel Moses, surnamed Rothschild, a dealer in curio- 
sities and old coins. It was his son, Mayer Amschel, who laid the 
foundations of the great firm of Rothschild. Heine thus speaks of 
him: “Old Rothschild, the founder of the reigning dynasty, was a 
noble soul, goodness and kindheartedness itself; a benevolent face 
with a pointed little beard ; on his head a three-cornered hat, and his 
dress quiet and sober, if not poor.” It was in 1812 that the firm began 
to assume cosmopolitan proportions, owing to the great financial ability 
of Nathan, the head of the London branch. Mr. Reeves, in writing 
this account of the great bankers, has done well ; though he apolo- 
gises for his literary shortcomings, it seems to us that the work has 
been performed in a workmanlike manner. The last chapter of the 
book is called ‘* Rothschildiana,” and is, in fact, a Rothschild mytho- 
logy, in which will be found the strange story of how Baron Anselm 
lost the Emperor’s ring, and the manner in which it was found by a 
poor girl; the relation of “‘ Baron James and the porcelain service ; ” 
also how an American went to see the mansion being built by Baron 
Lionel in Piccadilly, and his conversation with an old gentlemen, who, 
of course, turned out to be Baron Lionel himself. But the whole 
book is full of curious anecdote, more authentic and not less 
interesting than the above. 


A Trilogy of the Life to Come. By Ropert Brown, F.S.A. David 
Nutt. 1887. 
“ PuaseE II.” of this “ Trilogy” is called “ The Rose’s Passion,” 
and is “dedicated to all true Rosicrucians.” Some persons, we 
believe, have doubts whether there ever were any true Rosicrucians, 
but it is certain that the brethren were always few in number. 
Possibly to these chosen few Mr. Brown’s verse may appeal, but to 
the average reader it is, we fear, rather unintelligible. The ideas are 
considerably in advance of the literary expression ; a line like “ And 
each pure maiden, with. suffering laden” is emphatically “unfit for 
publication.” In a medizval “ balaide,” Mr. Brown says, ‘“* Calm 
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was al atte ye Pryorie.” We are open to correction, but we had 
understood that “ atte” was a contraction of “at the,” in which case 
the “ ye’ might have been dispensed with. 


The Beer of the Bible. By James Deatu. Triibner & Co. 1887. 


THE introductory paragraphs of the “Beer of the Bible” will 
probably startle most readers. Most of us are under the impression 
that the bread of daily use is “leavened,” but Mr. Death corrects 
this idea. Leaven is not barm, but dough or moistened flour exposed 
to the atmosphere. This popular error removed, the author begins 
his curious and original dissertation. It is amusing to find that the 
modern beer of the Arabs is known by the name of “ boosa,” a 
word which, to say the least, is suggestive ; though we are all aware of 
the danger of rushing to conclusions in etymology. Mr. Death goes 
on to investigate the abstinence enjoined on the Jews at the Passover. 
They were “to abstain from leavened bread, to put away leaven, and 
not to eat of anything leavened.” It is in the last command that the 
writer sees the allusion to the ‘‘ beer of the Bible ;” which was made 
by adding leaven with a little malt flour to water. At the present 
day the strict Jews who are licensed victuallers keep the command to 
‘* put away leaven” by giving a deed of sale to a Gentile manager, 
with obligation of re-conveyance at the end of the Passover week. 
The work has several illustrations, principally of Egyptian antiquities, 
and is well worth reading, the writer being both a scholar and a 
practical brewer. 


Story of the Drama in Exeter ; 1787 to 1823. With Reminiscences 
of Edmund Kean. By W.Cortron, F.S.A. Hamilton, Adams 
& Co. 1887. 


Tuis little work begins with the opening of the new theatre at Exeter 
in the year 1787. The play was Mrs. Cowley’s comedy of “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem.” There are pleasant annals of the drama in the 
book, remembrances of Siddons, of Macready, of Miss O’Neill, and 
of other bright and particu’ar stars whom the playgoer of forty years 
ago was told he “should have seen, sir.” But the writer deals more 
particularly with Kean, who made his first appearance on the Exeter 
boards in the year 1811, and was so favourably received as Shylock 
that the manager engaged him for three years at no less than £2 2s. 
per week. A portrait of Kean as Macbeth, and several fac-similes of 
old bills of the play are valuable additions to a pleasant book. 
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Beacons of Fast Yorkshire. By Joun Nicuotson. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. 1887. 

Tus book is a curious and interesting monograph on a subject of 

thoroughly antiquarian interest. Soon, as the author says, there will 

be no man living who has seen a beacon; as it is, but the relics of 








RUDSTON BEACON, 


one remain on Speeton Hill. ‘ Righton-cum-Spetonn, three beacons 
on the sea cost, takinge lighte from Flambroughe, and geveth light 
to Rudstone,” So it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth, but now it 
is a bare weather-beaten stump, with six holes, in which the pegs to 
form the steps were fixed. There are illustrations of seven of the 
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old beacons, which appear in most instances to have been destroyed 
by design or neglect, between the years 1820 and 1840. By the 
kindness of Mr. Nicholson we are able to give our readers a specimen 
illustration, namely, of Rudston, to which Speeton “ geveth light.” 
The hut for the beacon-watchers was made of sods ; and the last of 
a long line of watchers received the handsome sum of a guinea a 
week. The beacon was removed about 1825, but is still remembered 
by a few people of the neighbourhood. 


La Vie Privée @autrefois: Arts et Métiers, Modes, Maurs, Usages des 
Parisiens du xtt* au xvitt® Stécle. Par ALFRED FRANKLIN. 12mo. 
Vols. i., ii. Paris: Plon. 

One of the most amusing specimens of antiquarian literature which the 
Paris presses have lately produced is undoubtedly M. Alfred Franklin’s 
work, “ La Vie Privée de nos Peres.”” Two volumes of this series 
are now before us, containing a fund of curious information, and, if 
the forthcoming instalments are of the like nature, we can promise to 
our readers a rare treat in the way of humour, and, at the same time, 
of picturesque details of the private life of our forefathers between 
the twelfth and the eighteenth centuries. We say our forefathers, 
because, although the scene of these volumes is laid in Paris, the 
manners and customs of the ‘“‘ good old times” were pretty much 
alike on both sides of the Channel. 

Let us deal, in the first place, with advertisements, bills, notices, 
and puffs of every kind. M. Alfred Franklin calls the nineteenth 
century /e sitcle de da réclame, and he is perfectly right. There is 
nothing absolutely faultless in this sublunary world, and therefore the 
famous compositions of the late George Robins, the prose and 
poetical announcements extolling the merits of Rowland’s Odonto 
and Mrs. Allen’s hair-restorer may have some flaw in them ; but, as 
our author truly observes, a tradesman knows within a little what 
profit he can reckon upon by not hiding his light under a bushel, 
and it is not too much to say that even literary criticism is now sup- 
planted by puff carried to its last state of perfection. 

Some readers may perhaps find no small comfort in discovering 
that the science of advertising is as early as the thirteenth century, 
and Etienne Boileau’s ‘‘ Livre des Métiers” contains strict injunc- 
tions against those merchants who depreciated the goods of their 
neighbours in order to secure a sale for their own. M. Franklin 
gives us interesting particulars on the structure, the conveniences, 
and management of the Paris shops ; he shows us the public criers 
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filling the place now occupied by bills, posters, and the advertise- 
ment sheets of newspapers ; and, not satisfied with quoting from the 
doggerel of Jehan de Garlande and Guillaume de Villeneuve many 
a passage illustrating the noisy appearance of the streets of the 
French metropolis, he reprints at the end of the volume the 
“ Crieries de Paris” of the latter, and several pieces of the same 
character. Nothing was deemed worth purchasing which was not 
announced with all the ceremony that could be procured, and, as a 
case in point, we would refer our readers to M. Franklin’s narrative 
of the fuss which took place whenever a ship freighted with foreign 
wines arrived at the Place de Grétve, The town solicitor, the clerk to 
the provost, and a couple of officers, wrote down an inventory of the 
precious cargo, sealed the casks, and fixed the prices. This once 
done, the public criers, with napkins fastened round their neck, 
holding a pot in one hand and a goblet in the other, went through 
all the streets and royal “ hotels” announcing the important arrival, 
and recommending to thirsty customers the nectar of Beaune, 
Grenache, Chablis, Epernay, and Burgundy. Wine, of course, 
suggests glasses ; itinerant vendors carrying that brittle article could 
be met with at almost every corner, providing, at a cheap rate, small 
wares for ladies and tumblers for the use of the regular tipplers. The 
middle ages saw the rule of monopolies and the tyranny of corporate 
bodies ; M. Franklin gives plenty of instances of the abuse which 
such a system led to. 

The laws of cleanliness and of savoir-vivre form the subject of the 
second volume, a rather extensive and complicated one as we may 
imagine, for it begins with bathing-places and hair-dressers, goes on 
with tailoring and millinery, and takes due account of politeness and 
manners. The barbers were generally surgeons and bath-proprietors 
as well (chirurgiens-barbiers-étuvistes), nor did they refuse, in cases of 
need, to perform dangerous operations. This last quality, however, 
was attended with so many accidents that in 1637 Louis XIII. 
authorised the creation of a new corporation, namely that of the 
barbiers-barbants, who were expressly prohibited from practising 
surgery. Against this innovation a protest was entered on the part 
of the barbiers-chirurgiens, and the edict originated by the son of 
Henry IV. could not be carried out before 1673. 

M. Franklin informs us that the Parisians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ‘‘ neglected the most elementary requirements of cleanliness ; 
they had nearly completely lost the habit of washing. . .. The Church 
considered that habit as a dangerous usage, an objectionable piece 
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of vanity, a sin. As a rule monks bathed only twice a year, at 
Christmas and at Easter. The statutes of Saint Benedict thus ex- 
press themselves : ‘Invalids shall be allowed the use of baths when- 
ever it is deemed necessary ; but to those who are in the enjoyment 
of good health, especially if they are young, permission must be 
granted only seldom (sanis autem, et maxime juvenibus, tardius conce- 
datur).’”” Dom Calmet informs us that each Benedictine monk had 
a comb of his own, and that they combed their hair and washed their 
faces pretty often. 

From these details we can gather that our ancestors paid very 
little attention to manners ; the use of pocket-handkerchiefs was not 
deemed essential amongst even gentlefolk, and those who did indulge 
in that luxury practised it on artistic principles. Even as late as 
1797, de la Mésangétre said: ‘‘A few years ago blowing one’s nose 
had become an art. One imitated the sound of a trumpet, another 
the screaming of acat. The point of perfection consisted in making 
neither too much noise nor too little.” 

Hair powder is another branch of toilet which receives its due 
notice in M. Franklin’s book; the popularity it obtained seems 
wonderful to us, and we are astonished at seeing it described as an 
evidence of advanced civilisation. During the few years which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, the professed philanthropists eloquently 
bemoaned the waste of flour used for powdering the hair, whilst the 
whole population of France was threatened with starvation. 

From what we have thus said it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the two volumes for which we are indebted to M. Franklin are 
merely a collection of anecdotes without any importance or value. 
They illustrate, on the contrary, history in the most signal manner, 
and afford us interesting and trustworthy light on the social and 
domestic usages of times long gone by. Woodcuts copied from old 
prints have been plentifully added, and each volume is completed 
by an appendix, the perusal of which is specially reserved and recom- 
mended to scholars, whereas it is of too light a character for 
general reading. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by JAMEs 
A. H. Murray. Part iii. Batter—Boz. pp. 705—1040. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1887. 

WE have here the third instalment of the great English Dictionary, 

the two former parts of which have been noticed in our pages. Of 

the general character of the work we could only repeat what we have 
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said before. The more we examine it, the more we are struck with 
its elaborate completeness, with the wise caution which it displays in 
dealing with doubtful points, especially of etymology, with the pains 
and skill with which the various meanings of old and much-used 
words are disentangled and classified, and above all with the beauti- 
ful clearness of the printing, and the success with which the different 
types, signs, and abbreviations enable the reader to see at a glance 
what he wishes to find. 

We will examine a few of the more interesting words, selecting as 
far as possible those which have an antiquarian interest ; and the first 
point on which we seek information shall be the old dispute about 
“bay-” and “bow-window.” Are they one word or two words? and, 
if one, which is the original form and which the corruption? Very 
various opinions have been broached on these points, but we think 
there is no doubt of the soundness of the decision we find here, that 
‘they are different words, bay-window being much the oldest, an 
instance being given of it in 1428, whereas bow-window is not to be 
found before 1753; in Richardson ‘‘‘ bay-window ’ is generic, ‘ bow- 
window ’ specific, and of much later rise.” In fact the semicircular 
form of window is not found, we imagine, in the early domestic 
architecture. 

There is a phrase which has lately sprung into favour, especially 
with newspaper writers, which speaks of doing something to the “bitter 
end.” How many of those who use it know what it means? It has 
probably no connection with the adjective, but is originally a nautical 
term. The “bitts” in a ship are the strong posts fastened in 
pairs on the deck of a ship for fastening cables, belaying ropes, &c., 
and the ‘‘ bitter-end ” is explained in a quotation given from Smyth’s 
“Sailor's Word-book”: “A ship is ‘brought up to a bitter’ when 
the cable is allowed to run out to that stop. . . . When a chain or 
rope is paid out ‘to the bitter end,’ no more remains to be let go.” 

We find ‘blind-man’s-buff” explained as the “ buff,’”’ or stroke, 
given to the blinded person, which is in itself a reasonable etymolog 
enough, but we think that Palmer, in his Folk-Etymology, has made 
out a strong case for its being a corruption of “ blind-man-buck,” as 
“in the Scandinavian Tulbock, from which this sport is said to have 
originated, the principal actor was disguised in the skin of a buck or 
goat.’’ He quotes the Dorsetshire form of the name, ‘“ blind-buck-o’- 
Deivy,” and the German name ‘ blinde-Kuh ”’ (“ blind-cow’’), and 
other like terms from other languages. 

“ Blackguard "’ is a familiar word enough, and our readers will find 
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a very interesting account of it in the Dictionary. They may, per- 
haps, remember Trench’s article on it in his ‘* Glossary,” where he 
derives it from “the scullions and other meaner retainers in a great 
household, who, when progress was made from one residence to 
another, accompanied and protected the pots, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils, riding among them and being smutted by them, were con- 
temptuously described ‘ the black guard,’ ” and says that then it was 
applied to an individual who was fit to belong to that company. The 
first part of this is accepted in the Dictionary, but it is shown to be 
doubtful whether the second use, as applied to an individual, may 
not have had an independent origin. The whole article is full of 
interest. It notices that it was first written as two words, then these 
were joined with a hyphen, and then in the eighteenth century they 
were merged into one without the hyphen. There is an amusing 
explanation accounting for the name ‘“ Irish blackguard” being given 
to a particular kind of snuff. 

Some of our architectural readers are not perhaps aware that 
* belfrey” has etymologically nothing to do with bells. The origin 
of the word has been much discussed, especially in Motes and 
Queries. Here is the verdict of the Dictionary. After giving the 
variations in the spelling in historical order, and showing that the first 
syllable was ‘“‘ber” till the eighteenth century, it tells us:—“ The sub- 
sequent change of the first ~ to / by dissimilation from the following 
vy is common in later medizval Latin ; it is rare and exceptional in 
French, where the normal form dropped the 7 (befroi, beffroi); in 
English ‘ belfray’ did not appear before the fifteenth century, being 
at first a literary imitation of medizval Latin. Its acceptance doubt- 
less was due to popular association with ‘bell,’ and the particular 
application which was in consequence given to the word. The 
meaning has passed from ‘ pent-house,’ a ‘moveable tower’ used 
by besiegers and besieged, to ‘a tower to protect watchmen,’ a 
‘ watch-tower,’ ‘beacon-tower,’ ‘alarm-bell tower,’ ‘ bell-tower,’ 
‘place where a bell is hung.’ The sense of ‘pent-house’ or 
‘shelter-shed’ is retained dialectically in Lincolnshire and Notts.” 
Instances of each of the meanings follow, many of which are very 
interesting. 

“ Beltane,”’ the Lowland Scotch name for old May-day, is a word 
about which much foolish pseudo-etymology has been written, con- 
necting it with Bel or Baal. We look in the Dictionary and find all 
this set aside, and its first origin found in a Celtic name “ bealltainn,”’ 
the Lowlanders having borrowed it from their Gaelic neighbours, the 
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etymology of which is quite unknown, the usual Celtic derivation 
from “ beine,” “ fire,” being set aside as an instance of popular 
etymology. 

‘‘ Beltane’ naturally suggests “ bon-fire,” and to this we turn next, 
wondering whether Johnson’s derivation from ‘‘ bon,” Fr. good, and 
fire, making it a mongrel word, will be allowed to stand. This is set 
aside, and from the older spelling “bone-fire,” compared with the 
Lowland Scotch form “ bane-fire,” it is shown that it was originally 
‘*a fire in which bones were burnt in the open air.” In support of 
this is mentioned the fact that “for the annual midsummer ‘ bane- 
fire’ or ‘bon-fire’ in the burgh of Hawick, old bones were regularly 
collected and stored up, down to about 1800.” Several of the quota- 
tions given in illustration of this are interesting from an antiquarian 
point of view, ¢.g. this, of the date of 1493: “In worshyppe of 
Saynte Johan the people waked at home, and made three maner of 
fyres. One was clene bones and noo woode, and that is called a 
bone-fire.” Or this, from Leland: ‘‘ In some parts of Lincolnshire 
on some peculiar nights they make great fires in the public streets of 
their towns with bones of oxen, sheep, &c., which are heaped together 
before. Iam apt to believe that from hence came the original of 
bone-fires.” It is noticed, too, that almost all the seventeenth cen- 
tury quotations are allusive, implying a knowledge that bon(e)-fires 
ought to burn bones. 

We had marked several other interesting words for notice, but our 
space will not admit of more. If any of our readers wish to see how 
carefully new words are traced to their often obscure origin, we would 
refer him to the articles on “ bilk,”’ ‘‘ bogus,” “ bother” ; if he wishes 
for a specimen of complete analysis and clear arrangement, we would 
suggest a perusal of the article on the prefix Be-, which occupies 
eleven columns ; if he would compile an antiquarian article on some 
important constitutional or historical subject, let him study such an 
article as that on ‘“‘ borough,” and its compounds, and he will find 
ample materials historically arranged. 


Paracelsus Forschungen (Paracelsian Researches). Von EDUARD 
ScuuBERT und Kart SupuHoFF, Drs. Med. Frankfurt a. Main: 
Reitz & Kochler. 1887. 

Dr. Martin LuTHER was the great reformer of the Christian Church 

during the Middle Ages; Theophrastus von Hohenheim, called 

Paracelsus, was the great reformer of medicine during those times. 

As a history of the Church would be very incomplete if it did not 
VOL. XII. E 
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embody a history of the life and an exposition of the doctrines of 
Luther, so a history of Medicine will be imperfect as long as 
the life and teachings of the great medical reformer, Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, are not taken into consideration. The almost simul- 
taneous publication of two books treating of these subjects, one in 
the English, the other in the German language, seems to indicate 
that such an investigation is universally desired. The former, 
recently published by George Redway, is Dr. F. Hartmann’s “‘ Life of 
Philippus Theophrastus, Bombast of Hohenheim, known by the name 
of Paracelsus, and the Substance of his Teachings.” Its contents 
are sufficiently indicated by its title, and it has already become 
extensively known to those who are interested in the study of occult 
science ; the latter is the book at present under our consideration. 
It is to appear in a series of numbers of which the first one has now 
been published and is entitled ‘‘ Paracelsus Forschungen,” #.e., Para- 
celsian Researches. It is edited by E. Schubert and Karl Sudhoff, 
Drs. Med., and published at Frankfurt a. Maine. It is a historical 
and critical examination of the documents existing in regard to the 
life and work of Theophrastus, and is of special interest for the 
antiquarian ; as there are over three hundred books and pamphlets 
whose authorship has been attributed to Paracelsus, which cannot 
possibly be all genuine. It appears that the authors of the “ Para- 
celsus Forschungen”’ propose to enter into an examination intended 
to prove the genuineness of some of the Paracelsian books, and to 
show that others which have been attributed to him are spurious, 
The present (first) number deals with the question: ‘‘ To what extent 
has our knowledge concerning Theophrastus of Hohenheim been 
promoted by Frederic Mook and by his critic Henry Rohlf?” 

The pamphlet is of an entirely historical and critical character, and 
we do not know whether the succeeding numbers will be of the same 
character, or whether the authors propose to penetrate behind the 
veil covering the mystic realm, and to make the occult sciences a 
subject for critical scientific examination. Ifit is proposed to attempt 
the latter, we may confidentially predict a failure, as the means for 
observation which are at present at the disposal of modern science, 
are entirely inadequate to penetrate into the supersensual and there- 
fore mysterious realm of the occult powers in nature. We look, how- 
ever, with pleasure for the appearance of the second number (for 
which no definite time has been appointed), as it is promised that it 
will contain some copies of autographic documents written by 
Theophrastus. 
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@bituary Memoir. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus, 


WILLIAM MICHAEL WYLIE, F.S.A. 


In Mr. Wylie, the Society of Antiquaries has lost one of its most 
energetic and accomplished members. The discovery at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire, of an extensive Saxon cemetery excited Mr. Wylie’s 
curiosity, and at once brought him forward in the first antiquarian 
ranks, closely connected with Mr. Akerman and Mr. Roach Smith, 
who, to the last, were his especial colleagues. Though very young 
as an antiquary, his first publication, called “ Fairford Graves,” stood, 
and will stand, among our best archzological essays. 

His election into the Society of Antiquaries was followed by a 
rapid and continued succession of papers of the first class, raising 
the character of the ‘‘ Archzologia” to that of its best days. More- 
over, not content with his individual labours, he introduced eminent 
foreign correspondents such as Keller, Garrucci, and Cochet, with 
the happiest results. Their papers appeared alongside with his, 
showing that there can be foreign correspondents in reality as well 
asin name. These papers were translated and commented on by 
Mr. Wylie. In those of the Abbé Cochet, he had no little difficulty, 
on account of the cramped and, to others, illegible writing. He was 
personally acquainted with these and other leading Continental 
antiquaries, visiting them in his travels in France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

His friend and colleague, Mr. Roach Smith, not waiting for the 
grave to close over him, devoted a chapter to him and his works, 
in the second volume of his “ Retrospections,”* to which we 
commend our readers. 


8 


Ir used to be a prevailing opinion that whatever may be the path 
of a funeral towards the place of burial, a public right of way along 
such path arises, and when the old used corpse-way has happened to 
turn from the hig. road, the people have broken down the hedges or 
walls in order to re-open the old passage, rather than carry the body 
on an unhallowed way. 





* George Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent Garden. 
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Neetings of Learned Socictics. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—/une 2, Mr. Gomme read a paper 
**On the Evidence of the Free Village Community at Aston and 
Cote, in Oxfordshire.” After pointing out that Mr. Seebohm’s book 
on the subject had almost revolutionised opinions as to the develop- 
ment of the village community in England, Mr. Gomme said that the 
manor of Aston and Cote was one example of a free community not 
living under the dominion of a lord, and not having any contact 
with Roman life in Britain. First, there was the independent 
assembly of the community, the Sixteens, which met in the open air 
and exercised all the jurisdiction of an ordinary manorial court. 
Then there was the curious survival of the primitive holding of 
sixteen hides or sixty-four yard-lands, each yard-land being occupied 
by strips in the common field, chosen periodically by lot; then there 
was the bull, belonging not to the lord, as at Hitchin, but to the 
community. Mr. Gomme traced out the decay of the old system at 
Aston and Cote, and concluded that if this community afforded an 
example of a late survival of the free village community, it was fair to 
assume that it was not the only one, and that, therefore, Mr. 
Seebohm’s theory of the origin of the Enzlish village community in 
serfdom under a lord dating from Roman influences was not true of 
all districts. Mr. G. J. Chester exhibited a Hittite cylinder and a 
seal, and read a paper upon these objects by Professor Sayce. It 
appeared that the former offered all the peculiarities of the Hittite 
works of art of this class, and that the latter was five-sided, and of so 
unique and splendid a character that nothing equal to it had hitherto 
fallen under the notice of scholars. Mr. E. Peacock sent a 
paper on the Court Rolls of the manor of Stow, Lincolnshire. 
Among the objects exhibited was a collection of Italian medals 
bearing the head of Christ. These were sent by Mr. Chester, who 
took occasion to call the attention of the meeting to the destruction 
now going on of the walls of Antioch, and sugzested that the Institute 
should bring the matter under the notice of the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople. 

On May 31, the members of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
made an excursion to Clare. The Rev. H. Jarvis read a paper on 
the Castle and Priory, and observed that “not far distant from this 
atien Priory is a terrace walk, still known by the name of the Lady’s 
Walk. It was here that, in 1866, when cutting a road through the 
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earthworks, for an approach to the railroad, a gold pectoral cross was 
found. It has been suggested that this precious relic formed part 
of the jewels of Edward III., and had probably been given to his 
grand-daughter Philippa, only child of Lionel aforesaid, who, after 
her marriage with Edmund Mortimer, resided for some time at the 
Castle. The cross is appended to a gold chain 2 ft. long, and itself 
measures an inch and a half in length. It is delicately worked on 
both sides, ani where the links of the cross are conjoined a fine 
oriental pearl is affixed. Ona one side is a representation of the 
Saviour, over whose head is a scroll inscribed I.N.R.I. Beneath 
the plate which bears the crucifix is a small cavity, containing a 
fragment of wood and stone, representing portions of the true cross 
and of the rock of Calvary. 

“The cross is now the property of the Queen, and is preserved 
among Her Majesty’s jewels and relics of ancient art at Windsor. 
The 25th vol. of the Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute, I 
believe, contiins a paper from the pen of the late Mr. Albert Way, 
F.S.A., fully describing and illustrating this cross.” 

BRITISH ARCH®OLOGICAL AssociaTion.— The closing meeting of 
the session was held on Juve 1, Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., in the 
chair. It was announced that the Association had been invited to 
hold the Congress for 1888 at Glasgow, and that the invitation had 
been provisionally accepted. The Rev. Prebendary Scarth exhibited 
a hoard of bronze imp'ements, recently found at Penseymoor, near 
Neath. The articles were much worn, and appeared to be the 
stock-in-trad2 of a founder. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exnibited a 
perfect example of rare Sieberg ware, obtained from Germany, of 
similar pattern to what is sometimes found in excavations in London. 
Drawings were sent by Mr. J. T. Irvine, of a small cup of green 
glass, not unlike Roman work, but more probably of early Saxon 
date. It was recently found in a coffin with an interment at Peter- 
borough Cathedral. Mr. Walter Myers, F.S.A., described some 
curious bronze buckles, of Etruscan date, and other personal orna- 
ments, found near Ancona. A paper was then read by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.), on “ The Antiquity of Fonts.” The 
existence of church fonts of earlier date than the Norman Conquest 
was proved by reference to many existing examples, some having 
inscriptions, as at Potterne, Wilts ; or covered with interlaced orna- 
ment, as at Penmon, Deerhurst, and others. At Bingley, Yorkshire, 
is a curious font with a Runic inscription; and at Little Billing, 
Northants, and at Patrishow, inscriptions in Saxon uncial character 
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occur. The second paper was on “ The Excavations of the Site of 
Poughley Priory, Berks,” by Mr. H. J. Reid, F.S.A., which have 
recently been carried out by the lecturer. The ground-plan of the 
church has been recovered in part. It is not truly orientated, but 
three interments found in the chancel are so placed ; two thigh-bones 
were found arranged in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, over one 
of the interments. 


age 
Mews and Motes. 


Ir is stated the Benedictine Monastery of Pontida, where the 
League of the Lombard Cities against Frederick Barbarossa was 
formed, will shortly be sold by auction. 


* * 
x 


“Tue Sisters,” a picture by Gainsborough, was sold at the 
Graham sale for 9.500 guineas. The sum of 300 guineas was paid 
for the work in 1844. 

2 

TuHE third volume of Mr. Rowbotham’s “ History of Music” will 
treat of the decline of Greek art, the rise of the Gregorian school, 
and the music of the troubadours. 

* * 
* 

ProressoR KniGuT has discovered, at Cole Orton Lodge, a 
number of letters by Wordsworth, Southey, and Scott, addressed by 
them to Sir George Beaumont. 

* * 
& 

Dr. KaLKMAN has published at Berlin a learned and acute attack 
on Pausanias, whom he accuses of being a “crude compiler of 
second-hand book-learning.” 

* * 
ok 

THE famous ‘! Consulte,” or minutes of business, of the Florentine 
Republic are about to be published for the first time. The first 
series will extend from 1280 to 1300. 

* * 
* 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce as ready a “ History of 
Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beggars and Begging,” by Mr. C. J. 
Ribton-Turner. 

~ 

THE original manuscript of Burns’ poem, “The Whistle,” was 

secured by Lord Rosebery, a few weeks ago, for 230 guineas. 
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A LaRGE collection of weapons, ornaments, &c., has lately been 
obtained from Lake Constance, the water of which has been 
unusually low. 

75 

THE ancient Guild of the Crossbowmen of Ghent has lately been 
dissolved. ‘The Guild was founded in the eleventh century. At 
Brussels a Crossbowmen’s Guild, nearly as old as that of Ghent, still 
exists ; and the members still practise with the crossbow. 


x x* 
” 


AN interesting account of Professor Madvig is given in Nos. 5 and 
6 of Zhe Classical Review. There is also a review of Boeckh’s 
‘* Public Economy of Athens,” containing some curious details. 


* x 
ok 


Le Moyen Age will, in all probability, be the title of a new review 
to be started in Paris. It will deal with the literature, language, and 
history of the middle ages. 5 

Tue Church of St. Olave, Old Jewry, will shortly be demolished. 
In it is buried John Boydell, Lord Mayor of London in 1790, an 
engraver, printseller, and the promoter of the ‘Shakespeare Gallery.” 

a 

THE money subscribed for the purchase of the ancient archiepis- 
copal palace at Croydon is to be diverted to the Imperial Institute, 
and to providing a school treat. 

pa hs 

PROFESSOR Burrows gave a public lecture at Oxford, on June 3, 

on “The History of the Cinque Ports.” 
5 ha 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear in the magazines and reviews for June:— Blackwooa’s 
Magazine, ‘The Restorers of Florence ;” Afurray’s Magazine, “ Our 
New Coins and their Pedigree;” Zhe Century Magazine, ‘‘ Peter- 
borough Cathedral ;” Zhe Westminster Review, ‘* The Form of 
Capture in Marriage Ceremonies,” “ English Lake Dwellings;” Zhe 
Contemporary Review, “Literary Plagiarisn ;"’ Chambers’s Journal 
‘* Pike Lore;” Zongman’s Magazine, ‘‘ Baseball and Cricket;” Zhe 
National Review, “Old and New Oxford.” 

* * 
* 

WE have to acknowledge Zhe Studio, sent to us from East Four- 

teenth-street, New York. It contains etchings, photo-engravings, 
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and woodcuts, with a good deal of interesting matter in the letter- 
press. 
ad 
TuHeE Castle of Chenonceaux, in Touraine, is for sale. It was, at 
various times, the residence of Catherine de Medicis, Diane de 
Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and Mary Stuart. 
* * 


A . . * . . . 
A Ff£TeE in honour of Rabelais was held in Paris on Whit Sunday. 
* * 

Lorp Powerscourt is compiling a history of the Wingfield 
family. 

THE Heralds’ Visitation in Dorsetshire of William Harvey, 
Clarencieux (1565), has been published recently. 

* * 

THE history of the Monckton family will be issued in the course 
of the present month. 

Dr. NeEuBAUER will shortly publish a ‘ Corpus Chronicorum 
Judzorum Medii Evi.” 

A Book on Celtic Heathendom, by Prof. Rhys, is to be issued by 
the Clarendon Press. 

* + 

M. FRANCISQUE MICHEL, the veteran French antiquary, died a few 
weeks ago. He was well known for his researches into French 
chansons, &c., and for his work on “‘ Les Ecossais en France et les 
Frangais en Ecosse.” 

A copy of the famous ‘‘ First Folio” of Shakespeare has recently 
been discovered in an old house in Winchester. The book is in a 
very dilapidated condition, and Messrs. Zaehnsdorf are at present 
engaged in restoring it. 


A SERIES Of articles, entitled ‘‘ The Dawn of English Bookselling,” 
is commenced in Ze Pudlishers’ Circular for June 2, and is from 
the pen of Mr. W. Roberts. 

A CORRESPONDENT of Zhe Manchester City News gives an account 
of a strange mirage witnessed by her on April 29. ‘The appearance 
was that of a church tower rising out of a mass of confused buildings, 
from which sprang numerous pinnacles. 
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Tue Lord Lieutenant of Sussex has had recourse to ancient 
charis, showing the various beacon sites in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He proposes to illuminate the whole county in honour of the 
Jubilee. It may be remarked that, by a coincidence, these beacon 
fires will be lighted on the night of the summer solstice, which has 
been honoured in this manner from very ancient times. 

* + 

The Red Dragon for June contains a paper on “ Some Eighteenth 
Century Booksellers.’ We are sorry to learn that this excellent 
magazine is to be discontinued. 

= ‘ee 

THE town of Rouen is celebrating the 4ooth anniversary of the 
introduction of the printing-press within its walls. 

¥* * 

The Western Antiquary for June contains an article on ‘ The 
Padstow May Songs,” a May ceremony still maintained in full force 
at Padstow. 

* * 

WE have seen some advance sheets of ‘“‘ Devonshire Parishes,” by 
Mr. C. Worthy. The work promises to be one of great interest and 
value. 

Pee 

ANOTHER series of Ancient Records will shortly be commenced 

in the publications of the Pipe Roll Society. 


A uistory of the Warwickshire parishes in the diocese of Wor- 
cester has been undertaken by the Rev. George Miller, Vicar of 
Radway. 

* * 
* 

Mr. A. H. BuLLEN has nearly completed the second series of his 
‘¢ Early English Lyrics.” 

x & 

Pror. J. Eutinc will shortly publish a popular account of his 
travels in Arabia. 


WE hear that a Folk-Lore Society is to be formed at Boston. 
* 4 


A work on “ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, and Unique,” 
will be issued by Messrs. Black in the autumn. 
m * 
Mr. ANDREW LANG has in the press a book on “ Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion.” 
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A NEW magazine, entitled Afalanta, is to be published by Messrs. 
Hatchards in October. Contributions are promised by Mr. Ruskin, 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Andrew Lang. The cover has been 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane. 


* ok 
5 


Northern Notes and Queries, edited by Mr. Cornelius Hallen, is 
an excellent example of a magazine of local interest, which at the 


same time contains much that all students should read and note. 


* 
* 


WE have received from Messrs. Clarke & Hodgson, of 5, Gallow- 
tree Gate, Leicester, Part iv. of “ Leicestershire Pedigrees and 


Royal Descents.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. A. W. Corne.ius HALteN, who undertook to publish the 
“ London Church Register Series,” and whose ‘ Transcript of the 
Registers of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate (1558-1753)” has received such 
high commendation, has been compelled to appeal for financial 
support to assist him to carry on the work. The number of sub- 
scribers being so small, he may even have to leave the volume 
unfinished, and of course would give up his intention of printing 
other London Registers. 

+ * 

CONSIDERING the use that is made of these works as books of 
reference, the discouragements given to transcribers are a disaster to 
literary men; but Mr. Hallen’s case is no unusual one. Publishers 
and editors alike are beginning to despair, since they find that the 
demand for works of historical importance is so small that inevitable 
loss is the fate of those that undertake them. 


* * 
* 


THOSE amongst our readers who are interested in the art of book- 
binding will doubtless have seen the very beautiful volume executed 
by Messrs. Zaehnsdorf for the actors and managers of the United 
Kingdom. It contains an address to Her Majesty and upwards of 
4,000 signatures. The binding is morocco, and the tooling very 
exquisite in design. 


* * 
* 


Mr. W. G. B. Pace has sent us the June number of Zhe Hull 
and East Riding Portfolio, edited by him. It is illustrated, and con- 
tains many interesting notes and articles. 
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Queries, published at Buffalo, U.S.A., contains some interest- 

ing notices of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; alsoa little essay on Wit. 
* * 

Ar the last meeting of the Sette of Old Volumes, Mr. Quaritch 
read a paper on the history of the Liturgies of the Christian Church. 
On the table lay the pocket prayer book of John Talbot, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, so well known to readers of Shakespeare, with 
additional lines in his own autograph—a volume which, small as it is, 


is priced at £1,000. Fo 


AN account of ‘‘ English Medizval Drinking Bowls called Mazers” 
will be contributed to the fifty-first volume of the Archwologia by Mr. 
St. John Hope. 


* * 

THE memoir of the celebrated Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough, which, as already mentioned, Colonel Frank Russell is 
preparing, is said to be based to a considerable extent on an old 
manuscript journal of an officer in the Royal Dragoons who served 
under Peterborough in Spain. The work will be ready shortly, and 
will be published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, who have also in the 
press a ‘‘ History of the Roval Regiment of Dragoons,” by General 
de Ainslie, colonel of the regiment, giving a complete history of that 
ancient and distinguished corps, from its formation in 1661 to the 
present day. 

+ = 

Tue Hakluyt Society has issued ‘‘ The Voyage of John Huyghen 
Van Linschoten to the East Indies.” They have used the English 
translation of 1598—published only two years after the appearance 
of the original in Holland. In adding Linschoten’s “ Itinerario ” to 
their series, the Hakluyt Society has not only brought out a volume 
thoroughly representative of early geography and travel, but also a 
work which had no small share in the foundation of our Indian 
Empire. Later volumes are “ Sir W. Hedges’ Journal in Bengal and 
Persia,’ and “‘ Pyrard de Laval’s Maldive Islands.” 

* * 


EXCAVATIONS are in progress at a Roman settlement on a plateau 
at Lescar, near Pau, near the site of a Roman camp. They appear 
to be the ruins of a regular palace, which must have been the resi- 
dence of the military chief. The excavations have brought to light a 
large hemicycle, about 65 feet in diameter, paved with mosaic, a 
pentastyle also paved with mosaic, bathrooms, and rooms for slaves. 
These rooms, all of which belong to the same edifice, date from the 
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third century of our era. The most interesting feature about these 
excavations is the large number of mosaics discovered. Other re- 
mains of foundations closely confirm the supposition that the remains 
mark the site of the town of Beneharnum, which was completely 
destroyed at the time ot che Norman invasion.—Aui/ding World. 
2 

THE TERRA-COTTAS and tiles and other ceramic work just brought 
to Paris from the excavations among the ruins of the Palace of 
Darius, at Susa, were being injured by atmospheric influences, and 
the authorities of the Louvre have decided to smear all the objects 
with pure spermaceti, and then re-bake them at a temperature of 
200 deg. C. The spermaceti will penetrate into the enamel, and a 
transparent glaze will be formed, which in other instances has 
hitherto defied the efects of alternations of moist and dry air and 
heat and cold.—Butlding World. 


THE tercentenary anniversary of the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in the Banquet Hall of Fotheringhay Castle, Northamptonshire, 
occurred on February 8, and there was some talk of celebrating it by 
a procession, historically dressed, marching from Fotheringhay all 
the way to Peterborough, a distance of rather more than ten miles. 
This idea, if ever seriously entertained—which we much doubt—was 
wisely abandoned, and would have been very much out of place and 
also wrong in date, as the funeral procession of the murdered Queen 
did not set out from Fotheringhay until nearly six months after the 
execution, viz., at ten o'clock on Sunday night, July 30, 1587, reach- 
ing Peterborough Cathedral between one and two o'clock on the 
morning of July 31, the state funeral being held on the following day, 
August I. 


* ¥ 


We learn that the tercentenary of the funeral will be celebrated, 
although not bya procession. The Rev. D. W. Barrett, vicar of 
Nassington, close to Fotheringhay—the two manors were held together 
for hundreds of years—will, on August 1, open a bazaar for the sale 
of work, &c., on the grounds of Fotheringhay Castle. A notable 
feature in the bazaar will be the representation, in fa//eaux vivants, 
of some of the historic scenes connected with Fotheringhay and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 


« * 


In a letter, dated 1516, there is an account of a seditious paper 
which was stuck on St. Paul’s Church ; and in order to discover who 
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had written it, the Aldermen of London and the Privy Councillors 
were ordered to go all round the wards ‘‘to see all write who 
could.” The issuing of such an order as this shows to what a limited 
extent writing must have been known. It would appear country 
gentlemen were not better scribes than the citizens, for in a book 
printed about this time it is gravely suggested that those gentlemen 
who could not write might note anything down, by “‘ cutting notches 
in a stick.” 
Pg 

Messrs. Spiers & Ponp, the last landlords of the “Old Cock” 
Tavern at Temple Bar, now pulled down, sent Lord Tennyson one 
of the tankards used in that hostelry, with the appropriate inscription 
from ‘‘ Will Waterproofs Lyrical Monologue,” ‘* A pint-pot neatly 
graven.” The Laureate writes as follows from Farringford :—‘ I 
have, this morning, received the ‘Old Cock’ Tavern tankard. 
Will you give my best thanks to Messrs. Spiers & Pond for their 
present, and tell them that I shall keep it as an heirloom in my 
family, as a memorial not only of the old vanished tavern, but also 
of their kindness.—Yours faithfully, TENNYSON.” 

os 

JacoB-ESH-SHELLABY, the Sheikh or Patriarch of the ancient 
Samaritan people, has been on a visit to London. His mission was 
to raise the money to pry off a mortgage on the land of his tribe, 
situated on the slopes of Gerizim. 

Mr. FLINDERS PerrRIk, the Egyptologist, has taken paper casts of 
what may be called the oldest botanical work in the world—namely, 
the representations of foreign trees and plants brought to Egypt by 
Thothmes III. in the course of one of his Arabian campaigns. The 
plant, or tree, is in most instances given on a small scale, complete, 
with accompanying sculptures on a larger scale, showing the leaves, 
fruits, and seed-pods, precisely as in the botanical works of the 
present day. 

SHAKESPEARE is the first author that speaks of ‘‘the man in the 
moon,” or mentions the potato, or uses the term “eyesore” for 
annoyance. 

* * 
3ARON DE Gosrovsky, of Saboucz, near Danzig, who died 
recently, made the request that at his death his head should be cut 
off before his interment, a service which he said he had performed 
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on the body of his wife after her death. “We are a family of 
vampires,” he added, ‘‘ and if this precaution be not taken, we can 
find no repose in the grave, but come back and bring misfortune to 
our children.” 
ari 
In 1886 the number of books and pamphlets published in Italy 
amounted to 11,018; of these 2,540 appeared in Lombardy, 1486 
in Tuscany, 1452 in the Roman Province, 1128 in Venetia, 912 in 
Piedmont, 882 in Amelia, 652 in Sicily, 615 in Liguria, 293 in the 
Marches, 263 in Umbria, 120 in the Paglie, 117 in Sardinia, 89 in 
the Abruzzi and Campobasso, 57 in the Provinces of Naples and 
Salerno. 
* * 
Tue ex-Emperor of China has been making a pilgrimage to the 
tombs of his ancestors, where he burned much gold and silver, in 
order to supply their needs in the world of spirits. 


¥ 
* sy 


Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagiua nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the senser, 
not necessarily for publication. 
LETTER OF THOMAS WARTON, THE POET 
LAUREATE. 

S1r,—Letters of Thomas Warton, the Poet Laureate, being rare, 
I send you a copy of one in my possession, in which he solicits from 
Lord Litchfield,* then Chancellor of the University of Oxford, the 
appointment of Professor of Modern History, founded by King 
George I. 

On the back of this letter, which is all in Warton’s handwriting, 





* George Henry Lee, born in 1718, eldest surviving son of the Right 
Hon. George Henry Lee, second Earl of Litchfield, by Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Hales, of Woodchurch, co. Kent, Bart., of St. John’s College, 
Oxon, created M.A. February 14, 1737, was successively High Steward 
and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, D.C.L. by diploma, Sep- 
tember 27, 1762. He isremembered by name at every Annual Commemo- 
ration as one of the chief benefactors of the University. I possess a full- 
length portrait of him in oils, in his Chancellor's State robes, after 
Huddesford of Oxford. He married Diana, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, of Thirkelby, co. York, Bart., and died without issue, 
September 17, A.D. 1772, aged 54. His lady died January 8, 1779, and 
both are buried at Spelsbury, co. Oxon, where a fine monument remains. 
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is the draft of the Chancellor’s reply, which I also transcribe. It 
will be seen that the application was unsuccessful. 

My grandfather, Vicar of Thame, Oxon, from 1795 to 1841, who 
had been educated at Winchester College, from 1782 to 1787, 
before going to Oxford, was personally known to Thomas Warton * 
(who often visited his brother Joseph Warton, the Warden of 
Winchester), and I have some interesting notes and memoranda 
made from conversations on the past concerning the Warton family 
and of William Lisle Bowles, the poet (educated at Magdalen and 
Trinity College, Oxford), Crowe, a writer of verses (some connection 
of my grandfather’s) ; together with several examples of the roughness 
of school life then endured at Winchester. Sydney Smith published 
various details of this, which, judging by what I have heard narrated 
when a boy, were not much, if at all exaggerated. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 

All Saints’ Vicarage, York-road, Lambeth, May 4, 1887. 


ss a 
“My Lorp 
‘‘I beg Leave to trespass once more on your Lordship’s 
Indulgence, and to say that if I should have the honour to succeed 
in my application to your Lordship for the vacant Professorship, the 
favor of a Notice will find me at Trinity College, Oxford, where the 
Care of Pupils requires my Attendance. 

“] take the Liberty to add that should I be thought worthy of an 
Appointment to this office I will immediately relinquish my employ- 
ment as a College Tutor, and execute the articles prescribed to Mr. 
Vyvyanf to the best of my Power. 

‘«T have the honour to be, My Lord, 
‘* Your lordship’s most obliged 
-“and obedient Servant, 
“ THOMAS WARTON.” 
“ March 1a, 177%.” 





** Thomas Warton, born in 1687; when aged 16 admitted to Trinity 
College, Oxon, March 16, 1743; B.A. November 14,1747 ; M.A. Decem- 
ber 1, 1750; Fellow 1751; Professor of Poetry 1756 to 1766; B.D. 
October 27, 1767 ; elected F.S.A. in 1771 ; Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, 1785 ; Poet Laureate same year. He died May 21, 1790, aged 


63. 

+ John Vivian, Balliol, B.A. June 14, 1748; M.A. October 19, 1750; 
Fellow of Balliol ; Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, was 
succeeded in 1771 by Thomas Nowell, D.D., some time Fellow of Oriel, 
and from 1764 to 1801 Principal of St. Mary Hall. 
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“TT. 


“ Hill Street, March 21 [1771]. 
“ Sr 
“The Principal of St. Mary Hall is justly entitled to y* 
first Place in my Regard from Long Acquaintance & experienced 
acts of Friendship! But These Motives alone could not have 
excited my Recommendation were I not also convinced Of His 
Ability to execute, and Steadiness to maintain y® punctual Observance 
of Statutes which ave now most laudably established for y* Professor- 
ship. 
“Tt would give real Pleasure to find an opportunity of testifying 
y* Regard with which 
“Tam, St 
‘(Your obedient servant 
“ LITCHFIELD. |” 


THE HISTORY OF RUNCORN. 
To the Editor of WaLForvD's ANTIQUARIAN. 


Sir,—In a review of a “ History of Runcorn” which I find in 
an old number of your valuable journal, dated June 1887, there is a 
sharp lash given to the author of that work for introducing trivial 
matter, and there is quoted, as an example, a statement giving the 
name, situation, cost, and name of founder of a Dissenting chapel in 
Runcorn. The site of the chapel is now unknown, and the mention 
of it in the work criticised is its only record. In view of the 
tremendous changes which took place in ecclesiastical matters in 
England about 1905, I beg to draw attention to the change also 
which has come over the spirit of criticism since 1887, and to ask if 
the statement of the unfortunate criticee has not now a little interest. 
Nowadays (to use an old phrase) a topographical writer thinks it his 
duty to put upon record what may decome antiquarianly interesting as 
well as that which has already been so for ages. My remarks could 
be extended a little further in defence of this long ago departed 
“ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’’—unconsidered, at any rate, 
by your severe predecessor ; but I must not trespass.—I am, 

A GENERAL READER AND ANTIQUARY. 


My Study, June 1, 1987. 


& 





~ a 











ane tener me. 
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Bp-CUaps of |Periodical Literature. 


By ARTHUR E. WAITE. 
PART II. 
SE must once more retrace our steps to the 
year 1840. That era in periodical fiction 
’ was marked not only by the appearance 
of ‘‘ Master Humphrey's Clock,” but also 
by that of G. W. M. Reynolds’s first 
romance, “‘ Robert Macaire, or the French 
Bandit in England.” So early as 1835, Mr. 
Reynolds had appeared as a writer, but the publication of 
this story in penny numbers laid the first foundation of his 
reputation; it was followed in 1845 by that long series of 
notorious novels entitled ‘‘ The Mysteries of London” and 
‘* The Mysteries of the Court of London,” which, extending 
as they did, over a period of more than ten years (1846—1856), 
exercised an immense influence not only over the penny 
press, but, by the enormous circulation they obtained, over a 
very large number of readers. A clever and hard-working 
man, Mr. Reynolds was the high priest of cheap periodical 
fiction ; his romances were constructed with great skill, and, 
although his style is corrupt and conventional, he had a con- 
siderable gift of language and extraordinary powers of inven- 
tion. These talents, such as they were, were employed, 
however, in pandering to the appetites of the lower classes. 
VOL. XII. F 
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Such works as “‘ The Loves of the Harem” and “ The Empress 
Eugénie’s Boudoir,” may be judged out of hand by their 
titles; the political tendency of his other works is perpetuated 
to this day by the newspaper he founded, and is therefore too 
well known to need directer reference. The popularity of 
his books is attested by their publication at the present 
moment in sixpenny form, with the exception of the 
‘* Mysteries,” and a few companion works. 

Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds was born at Sandwich, on July 23, 
1814; his father being at that time a post-captain in the navy, 
and his mother the daughter of Captain Dowers, R.N., 
Governor of Deal Hospital. His education commenced at 
Dr. Nance’s school at Ashford, and it was completed at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. For Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolds was intended for the army ; but, losing his parents 
while still young, he was left comparatively his own master ; 
and, inheriting ample means from his father, he was enabled 
to follow the bent of his inclinations by abandoning a military 
career and devoting himself to literary pursuits.” 

The field which had been left vacant by the retirement of 
Edward Lloyd was occupied about 1856 by a house which was 
remarkable for the eccentric character of its publications—the 
Newsagents’ Publishing Company, of 147, Fleet-street. The 
period of its existence would seem to mark the era of the 
greatest general depravity, as well as literary wretchedness, 
in the history of periodical fiction. Tales of pirates, tales of 
highwaymen, tales of life in London,various indeed in subject, 
but all identical in tendency ; such were many of the produc- 
tions of this firm, while illustrations and type of a superior 
quality caused them to sell like wildfire in the shops of small 
newsagents, or collected in volume form to crowd the shelves 
of fifth-rate circulating libraries, where they were lent at a 
penny a volume, and passed through the hands of countless 
juvenile readers from the regions of Bermondsey and White- 
chapel, to Bell-street and the Edgware-road. These libraries, 
like the publications to which they owed their existence, are 





* Reynolds’s “ Miscellany,” No. 600, December 10, 1859. 
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becoming rapidly things of the past, but the curious pedestrian 
in by-streets of Shepperton, Hoxton, and the City-road may 
still meet with a few paltry survivors subsisting on the 
dilapidated remnant of their former stock. 

The literary value of these productions may be judged from 
the specimens we shall lay before our readers. 

‘The Skeleton Horseman, or the Shadow of Death,” is, in 
point of literary merit, the worst penny serial we have met 
with, but in subject it is perhaps the most astonishing. It 
was issued in 1866, and was completed in sixty numbers and 
222 chapters. It is concerned with the secrets of Glendore 
Castle, and notably with a skeleton who walks about, sword 
in hand, administering terror and revenge in strong doses. 

‘Lion Limb, the Boy King of the South-Sea Islands,” was 
issued by the same company, and was advertised as ‘‘the most 
marvellous tale of adventure ever written.” It is complete 
in forty-seven numbers, without date, title-page, or preface. 
The hero, with a boy friend, is condemned to death for a 
supposed murder in the first chapter. At the last moment 
this sentence is commuted to penal servitude for life. The 
young convicts embark for “the foggy, bleak, and dreary 
Falkland Islands,” but get wrecked in the South Sea. Lion 
Limb meets with the cannibal king, gets a schooner of his 
own, and has many marvellous maritime adventures, and a 
hundred hair-breadth escapes. 

“The Skeleton Crew, or Wildfire Ned” (Newsagents’ 
Publishing Company, twenty-four numbers), is the last work 
emanating from this firm that we shall notice. This wonderful 
story, which eclipses the ‘‘ Skeleton Horseman ” in its horrors, 
if not in general absurdity, records the deeds of a terrific band 
of pirates, who were scourges alike of land and sea. 

It may be safely affirmed that a large proportion of 
periodical romances once widely circulated would not now 
be republished by the most “‘enterprising”’ bookseller. Public 
opinion has changed during the last twenty-five years in the 
matter of periodical literature, and that which then passed 
unnoticed would now be dealt with according to law. This 
was occasionally the case at the period we are concerned 
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with, and it is a curious fact that several works which were 
published with impunity in 1865, were suppressed on their 
reissue some years afterwards. Among these the most 
notorious was ‘‘ The Wild Boys of London,” whose first and 
only complete impression is much sought and highly prized 
by a certain class of book collectors. Its literary merit is 
considerable, and its interest for errand boys and street boys 
was naturally profound, depicting, as it did, the daily life of 
London ragamuffins, whose squalid existence was invested 
with all the allurements of romance, and transmuted by all 
the heroism of act and aspiration which ever crowed and 
strutted on the boards of transpontine theatres. 

A similar fate is said to have befallen a work issued in 
1865, and entitled, “‘ Tales of Highwaymen.” Its course ran 
smoothly in that and the subsequent year, when it came toa 
natural end. But, apparently, the success which attended it 
prompted a second issue, which rejoiced the world of juvenile 
depravity in the year 1871, till, one bright morning, towards 
the end of this renewed lease of its existence, the publisher’s 
shop is supposed to have been visited and a general seizure 
made. This production contained, among other marvels, 
‘““The Shadowless Rider, or The League of the Cross of 
Blood. A Mystery of the King’s Highway.” The person 
referred to in the title is a combination of Herne the Hunter 
and Peter Schlemihl. 

The Newsagents’ Publishing Company became in turn an 
institution of the past, and the vacant field was once more 
occupied by another firm. The publications we have been 
hitherto considering fall naturally into two divisions, those 
specially intended for boys, such as ‘‘ Lion Limb,” ‘ Black 
Rollo” (which was issued three times, and extended to 
nearly one hundred numbers), ‘ Kit the Pirate” (also a 
voluminous and singular production), ‘“‘ The Boy Soldier,” 
“The Boy Detective,” “‘The Boy Pirate,” ‘The Boy 
Highwayman,”” &c.; and those which, at least by their 
subjects, may be supposed to have been adapted for 
readers of mature age—such were most of the romances 
issued by Lloyd; such were ‘‘ Fanny White,” “The Wild 
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Beauties of London,” and generally all the entertaining 
magazines, penny miscellanies, London Bells, and the 
thousand-and-one household and family journals which 
started from time to time, and beginning generally in the late 
autumn months, sometimes continued for a long period of 
years, sometimes closed an evanescent existence in a single 
“‘Jong-night season.” 

Edwin J. Brett, said to have been originally a printer, 
opened, in 1865, a shop in Fleet-street, and started the first 
number of a journal specially intended for youths, under the 
title of The Boys of England. It was by no means the first 
attempt of the kind. We have searched the catalogues of 
the British Museum, and have been rewarded with the dis- 
covery of what we believe to be the first penny weekly maga- 
zine issued specially for young people. It is numbered 188r 
A. 3 in the newspaper series, and was called The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Penny Magazine. The Museum possesses but three 
numbers, 9, 17 and 18. The first is in quarto, with a rude 
coloured picture illustrating an abstract version of the 
“‘Seven Champions of Christendom.” It consists of eight 
pages, printed in double columns. The others are reduced 
in size, but the type is smaller. In 1863 The Boys’ Penny 
Magazine was started by the late Mr. Beeton, and published 
monthly during the whole of that year, when it was changed 
into The Boys’ Monthly Magazine, under which title it circu- 
lated extensively for six years. Its literary standard was 
fairly high, it had a good moral tone, each number consisted 
of twenty-eight octavo pages, illustrated and stitched in 
wrapper ; so it was certainly a wonderful pennyworth. At 
the same time, the contents were somewhat prosaic and a 
little puritanical in character. The Boys of England was 
printed from a new fount of type; it was well illustrated ; 
the stories bore such attractive titles as ‘“‘ Alone in the 
Pirates’ Lair,’’ whose dramatised version is still popular, at 
least with the galleries of the Marylebone and similar 
theatres. There were sixteen large quarto pages, the 
occasional prize offers were of unprecedented munificence, 
and its success was immediate and complete. It has survived 
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a thousand rivals, and, after an uninterrupted run of one-and- 
twenty years, it still commands a decent, if diminished, cir- 
culation. It is, of course, not a high-class periodical, though 
** subscribed to” by Prince Leopold and the Prince Imperial ; 
its stories do not point their morals in immaculate chalk on 
a flat surface of irreproachable commonplace, but there is 
nothing vicious ; and though the literary fare provided might 
be unfit for the youth of Utopia, the boys of the nineteenth 
century are not likely to be demoralised by occasional con- 
tact with the stained character of a “‘ fiendly pirate,” or bya 
rencontre with a resurrectionist; nor will the feeling of 
profound and devotional reverence with which they regard 
their scholastic superiors be sensibly diminished by a hearty 
laugh at the practical jokes of “‘ Jack Harkway, the King 
of the School,” et hoc genus omne. 

The pronounced success of The Boys of England led shortly 
after to the projection of a ‘‘ companion journal,” The Young 
Men of Great Britain, which, in point of appearance, is 
superior to the first enterprise, while its interest is equally 
strong. It has survived to a green old age, and still stands 
its ground like a veteran. 

Somewhere about the year 1869 the Hogarth House pub- 
lications entered into competition with those of Edwin J. 
Brett. George Emmett, “‘ The Boys’ Caterer,” as he sub- 
sequently called himself, was the proprictor of this establish- 
ment. He issued The Young Briton, which, opening with 
such stories as ‘‘ For Valour; or, How I Won the Victoria 
Cross,” did not appear unpromising; but ‘‘ Midshipman 
Tom; or, The Cruise of the War-Cloud,” and other sea tales, 
are doubtful in their tendency, and the publication deterio- 
rated as it progressed. A companion journal, The Sons of 
Britannia, was certainly no better; indeed, on rising from 
the perusal of works like ‘‘ Tyburn Dick, the Prince of the 
Highwaymen,” “ Frank Fearless,” “‘ Captain Tom Drake,” 
&c., we feel anything but sanguine as to the part which they 
were calculated to play in the intellectual development of the 
youth of the generation for which they were written. If we 
may trust the publisher that these tales were and are—for 
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some of them still circulate—to be had ‘‘ wherever the 
English language is spoken,’ we shall have additional 
material for reflection in the prodigious quantity of unprofit- 
able reading which is thus indiscriminately disseminated. 

As an author, Mr. Emmett is of an “all-round” expe- 
rience, and he gives us “‘ vivid descriptions” of life on the sea, 
in the camp, among the Red Indians, in circuses, at fourth- 
rate academies for young gentlemen, and among the raga- 
muffin heroes of East-end slums and pot-houses. He is a mul- 
tifarious writer, by no means destitute of talent, and a certain 
type of humorous narrative powers. Having permitted 
the appearance of several trashy romances of the road in 
his journals, Mr. Emmett suddenly announced himself in the 
pages of that entertaining journal, The Young Englishman, 
as the author of a crusade against highwaymen literature ; 
he would expose in their true character the gentlemen of the 
road, from the “‘ princely rider, Captain Macheath,”’ to Wicks 
and the Golden Farmer. Under this pretence, he published 
‘With Pistol and Pad,’ which purported to be the unvar- 
nished history of these heroes, but which was in reality a 
series of sensational narratives, to a great extent of a fabu- 
lous character. Owing to various circumstances, Mr. 
Emmett has of late years retired from his former field of 
literary activity, the remnant of the Hogarth House publi- 
cations have passed into other hands, and ‘‘ the best journals 
ever published” have joined the great majority. 

About the year 1878, Mr. Samuel Clarke “‘ established” at 
Oldbury a curious quarto sheet, entitled The Oldbury Lyrist, 
and to which various ‘“‘ amateurs” contributed. This was 
developed in a few months into The Story Teller, also an 
amateur publication, and to which the editor himself contri- 
buted a grand serial tale, ‘‘ Dick Darling, the Boy Mesmerist.”’ 
The hero, by a single glance of his eagle eye, could tame 
wild bulls and any other truculent and infuriated monsters, 
casually discovered at convenient opportunities in the native 
village of the gifted laddie. There was not much originality 
in this conception, as ‘‘ Mat Mesmer,” a story in some 
respects similar, had already graced the exhilarating pages of 
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The Sons of Britannia. Nevertheless, it appears to have 
introduced the author to the notice of George Emmett, and 
“‘ Dick Darling,” revised and enlarged, appeared with a sequel 
in the pages of The Young Englishman. Having thus made 
his debiit as a “ professional writer’”—that glorious and 
golden goal of the aspiring literary amateur,—Mr. Clarke 
would appear to have repaired to London, and eventually 
established himself as the editor of Best Bits. When this 
publication suddenly suspended issue, he transferred his 
services to The Bonny Boys of Britain, gloriously enriched 
with innumerable grotesque illustrations, which originated a 
new and insane departure in the evolution of the laws of 
perspective. The Boys’ Champion Paper rose, glowing with 
prize offers, over the ashes of the former print, and at the 
present moment, by a singular and inscrutable law of the 
evolution of periodical literature, which I seriously recom- 
mend to the notice of future investigators in the same field 
of historical research, it exists— 
“ As surely as the letter ‘ Jod’ 
Once cried aloud and spake to God ”— 

under the alliterative title of The Boys’ Fubilee Fournal, to 
which, in virtue of its Protean transformations, we would 
suggest the addition of a ‘‘ Myrionymous Miscellany.” 

We have dwelt at length on periodical literature for the 
young, because it seems to us by far the most interesting 
portion of these by-ways. In the dead level of sentimental 
mediocrity maintained by the ‘‘ household journals,” there is 
no field for anecdote or criticism, and we shall notice them 
as briefly as possible. 

Lloyd’s Penny Weekly Miscellany of Romance and General 
Literature was first published at the office, 23, Shoreditch, 
during the year 1843. It was a small quarto with type 
exceedingly small and clear, each number containing 16 
pages. Foremost among the contributors was Malcolm J. 
Errym, before referred to. In the preface to the last volume, 
allusion is made to “the candid, open, and manly manner in 
which Mr. Charles Knight, in declaring the total failure and 
discontinuance of The Penny Magazine, has attributed the 
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melancholy suicide (!) of that work to the utter impossibility 
of competing with the talent, the learning, and the profound 
experience of the writers engaged upon these (Mr. Lloyd’s) 
publications, and generally upon the works emanating from 
this establishment.” The publisher also describes himself as 
looking “‘ with feelings more approaching to amusement and 
pity, than anger, upon futile attempts to share with him the 
field he has so honourably won.” These words were written 
in July, 1846, and yet, in spite of the boast they contain, the 
Miscellany was incorporated with The Entertaining Fournal, 
and that itself was discontinued after attempting a new series 
in August, 1847. 

The London Fournal was first issued in March, 1845, by 
George Vickers, of Holywell-street, one of the projectors 
being Leigh Hunt. It published no serial stories originally, 
and depended for success on its size, the superior character 
of its illustrations, its short tales and sketches of ghosts, mes- 
merism, clairvoyance, revelations of Freemasonry, details of 
Inquisitorial horrors, and papers on the Black Art. Rey- 
nolds’ romance of ‘‘ Faust ” began in No. 32, and this prolific 
writer had possibly some hand in its editing. A translation 
of Thiers’ ‘‘ History of the Consulate and Empire” appeared 
also in instalments of painfully small type. ‘* Monte Cristo,”’ 
Sue’s ‘‘ Martin the Foundling ” and ‘‘ Seven Cardinal Sins” 
also swelled the list of its contents, and about 1848 Thomas 
Miller, well known as a poet and writer on English country 
life, became a frequent contributor to its pages. This pub- 
lication, the oldest of its kind, has still a share of public favour, 
and has recently adopted a more modern, but not improved, 
appearance. 

The Family Herald is a journal which can hardly be 
included among the by-ways of periodical literature. That 
inseparable familiar and vade mecum of young ladies of the 
period was founded in 1844, and however innocent in senti- 
ment, however pure in fiction, at the present epoch of its 
subdued maturity, was much addicted in its youthful days to 
the publication of M. Eugene Sue’s somewhat naughty 
stories. No one would wish to visit it for these early pecca- 
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dilloes, and indeed we have known a lady, who, wishing to 
impart a correct notion of the vast difference between the 
merits of two objects, declared that it was equal to the 
difference between The Family Herald and The London 
Fournal—an invidious comparison, which, from our know- 
ledge of both periodicals, we are in no way inclined to agree 
with. 

Among defunct serials of this class the most extravagant 
were The Penny Miscellany, first published in 1865, and The 
Halfpenny Fournal, which appeared some four years pre- 
viously. A story which has subsequently commanded inde- 
pendent popularity, viz., ‘‘ The Headless Horseman,” by 
Captain Mayne Reid, was written for the former; the latter 
was issued by Ward and Lock. 

As the fashions and crazes of good society find imitation 
and cheap reproduction in lower circles, so the glass of 
periodical fiction has ever mirrored, though in a distorted and 
inverted form, the predominant taste in the polite literature 
of the period. It is there we must look for its archetypal 
ideas; it is a photographie des idées courantes, each of its heads 
is referable in the superior world to some originating prin- 
ciple to which it would be interesting totrace it, but the 
attempt, though eminently philosophical, is beyond our 
scope. We have reached the extreme limit of our wandering, 
and, though many paths still remain unexplored, we must 
hasten to sound a halt. 

We feel bound, in conclusion, to call attention to the un- 
satisfactory state of the catalogue of the British Museum 
Library in regard to the works we have been considering. It 
is not perhaps incumbent on a national library to catalogue 
all the periodicals it receives, but its information, so far as it 
goes, should be correct. The lists in the reading-room are 
full of errors ; tales which were not only completed but have 
been re-issued are labelled ‘‘ No more published,” because the 
Museum copies are imperfect, and other periodicals are 
declared to have suspended issue when, asa fact, they have 
continued to exist for a considerable period subsequently. 
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Reading Anecdotes. 


By P. Hampson DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


B* the kindness of a friend I have been permitted to 
study a very curious and interesting MS. entitled 
“Reading Anecdotes, or Days of Yore, by the late J.M.”” There 
is also a companion MS. of a more puerile and certainly more 
libellous nature; and the writing is very similar in character 
to the other work, although in the latter it is more formed. 
There is no date to the MS., but it must have been written 
at the close of the last, or very early in the present 
century. There isa mass of curious information in the book. 
Some of the stories have been told before, ¢.g., the oft- 
repeated narrative of Henry VIII. and the Abbot of Reading, 
who incautiously offered to give one hundred pounds if he 
could feed so heartily as his unknown guest.* But by far 
the greater number have been long forgotten; andthe author's 
reflections are generally interesting and worthy of record. I 
venture, therefore, with the permission of the owner of the 
MS. to reproduce some of the articles which it contains, and 
feel sure that they will not be without interest to readers of 
Antiquarian lore. 
THE Mayor’s DINNER. 


On his Majesty’s return to Reading, after the engagement 
at Brentford in 1642, a speech was made unto him by the 
Mayor of the town; wherein after he had in the best words 
he could devise bid him welcome thither, for want of more 
matter he concluded very abruptly. Not long after he invited 
Prince Robert to a sumptuous dinner, providing for him all 
the dainties he could get, but especially a woodcock, which 
for the more honour he brought in himself. Prince Robert 
gave him many thanks for his good cheer, and asked him 
whose was all that plate that stood upon the cupboard. The 
Mayor, who had set out all his plate to make a show, and 
besides had borrowed a great deal of his neighbours to grace 








* It is, of course, well known that this story is only an improved ver- 
sion of Rabelais’ amusing tale. 
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himself withal, replied, ‘‘ An’ please your highness that plate 
is mine.” ‘ No,” quoth the Prince, “this plate is mine,” 
and so accordingly he took it, asthe Parliament took it, upon 
the publick faith. 

This gentleman, who was probably a Republican, seems to 
have been a mark for the Cavaliers in this and the following 
reign of Charles II., to be witty on; not contented with 
taking this sideboard of plate from him, they likewise made 
him an object of ridicule on the stage. In the play called 
‘‘ The Committee,” purposely written in the reign of Charles 
II. to ridicule the Government under Oliver, is the following 
passage extracted from the first scene :— 

‘The passage is not edifying, and entirely unsuited to our 
taste, so I will omit it, and only remark that the M ayor of 
Reading does not appear in a dignified position. } 


INTRODUCTION OF House TILEs. 

Mr. Newcome in his History of the Abbey of St. Alba ns 
says that tiles were invented about the year 1440, but the 
art of burning them only, was revived before 1380, being 
the period of Walter Tiler’s rebellion,* besides the Roman 
tagulz, or tiles, are common in many parts of the kingdom; 
and he himself says that the Abbey Church was almost 
wholly built with them. However this may be, it is certain 
they were not in common use before that time, all the houses 
being covered with thatch, except the public buildings, which 
were leaded. But the combustible nature of the straw ren- 
dered the introduction of tiles the more desirable, as a _pre- 
ventive from fires; hence many corporations, to promote their 
manufacture, converted the fine due for petty offences into a 
certain number of tiles to be produced by the offenders; among 
which may be reckoned the following bye-law, made by the 
Corporation of Reading :— 

‘“‘The Mayor and the Burgesses of Readinge grant and 
ordayne that from this tyme forwarde, no Barber of Reading 
open any shop, nor shave any man after ten of the clock in 





* Wat Tyler derived his name from his profession. Our author seems 
rather uncertain about this question of the date of tile-making, as he has 
made several corrections in pencil. 
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the night between Easter and Michaelmas, nor after nine of 
the clock from Michaelmas to Easter ; but if [except] it be 
any stranger, or any worthy man {gentleman] of the town, he 
shall pay three hundred tiles (tegulas) to the Guildhall of 
Reading, as oftentimes as he is found faulty, to be received 
by the cofferers for the time being.” 

Accordingly, information being soon after laid against one 
John Bristol for shaving seven persons after the pre-fixed 
time, he was fined to the amount of twenty-one hundred 
tiles; but on account of his poverty they were reduced to 
twelve hundred, which he paid. 


THE Pay OF A REPRESENTATIVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


In the early days of the representative government in this 
country, when the people used to pay their members for 
their attendance in Parliament, though their wages never 
amounted to more than two shillings per day, yet so great was 
the poverty of the country that many of the smaller boroughs 
petitioned the House of Commons that they might be 
exempted from exercising that prerogative any longer, from 
their inability to meet the expenses attending it. And though 
the town of Reading was not under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to that opprobrium, yet it appears from authentic 
documents that it was often with much difficulty that the 
small sum required for the pay of their representatives could 
be raised. On one occasion they refused to discharge the 
obligation, because the gentleman had unfortunately lost the 
return of the writ specifying the number of days’ service ; 
and in 1556, when Mr. Bell, the Mayor, was one of the Bur- 
gesses for the Borough, in the Parliament begun the 21st day 
of October, and continued to the gth of December following, 
making in the whole fifty days’ wages, for which he was 
entitled to receive five pounds, ‘Yet the said Mayor soe 
beinge Burgesse for the saide Parliamente is contented to 
remitte and forgette the saide sum, and to take but onlie 
twentiec shillings, which twentie shillings to be borne and paid 
by the Burgesses of the Hall,* to wit, for one Burgesse of 





* J.e. Members of the Corporation. 
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the Chaire * eight pence, and for one other Burgess six pence ; 
although the charge ought of right to bee borne and payde 
by the inhabitants of the Borough.” 


JOHN MILTON. 

Mr. John Milton, father of the celebrated poet of that name, 
resided some time at Reading with his son Christopher,t 
but being a Royalist was obliged to quit it when that place 
was taken possession of by the Parliament’s forces under the 
Earl of Essex, and spent the remainder of his days with his 
eldest son John in Aldersgate-street, London. 


THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTORY: THOMAS COLE. 


Mr. Thomas Cole, born in Berkshire, was commonly called 
the rich clothier of Reading. He is reported to have been a 
man of vast wealth, maintaining one hundred and forty 
menial servants, besides three hundred people whom he set 
on work, insomuch that his wains with cloth filled the 
highway from Reading to London, to the stopping of King 
Henry I. in his progress, who gratified this eminent clothier 
Cole with a standard yard, the length of his arm, which was 
a yard in length. I may remark that evidently the writer of 
the manuscript derived his information with regard to Thomas 
Cole from that very curious and almost unique book entitled the 
** History of Thomas of Reading, or the Six Worthy Yeomen 
of the West,” written by a certain Thomas Deloney, a famous 
ballad-maker of his day, who wrote also the ‘‘ Garland of 
Goodwill,” a poetical collection of local tales and historical 
ditties. He was associated with some of the original actors 
of Shakespeare’s plays; and it is recorded that he had a 
quarrel with Kemp, one of the players. His book contains 





* J.e. One who had been Mayor. 

+ This gentleman is in the list of those Loyalists who at this time com 
pounded for their estates at Reading. The sum paid by him to the Com- 
missioners was £80. 

t Others say that this Thomas Cole lived in the reign of Edward I. 
but neither can be true, as the woollen manufactory was not introduced 
into England till the reign of Edward III. Perhaps for Henry I. we may 
substitute Henry VI.; but I have not been able to find any traces of this 
eminent person here, except in the name, some of whom may be his 
descendants. 
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a mixture of historical fact and fictitious narrative, very 
similar to some of the historical novels of modern times. It 
was edited for the sixth time in 1632. The Six Worthy 
Yeomen all came to a good end; all grew wealthy, the King 
loved them, and expressed a wish to be “ buried among 
those good clothiers who living were his heart’s comfort.” 


x 


Cennpsonian and Chackerapan Ratities. 


HE saleof the libraryof the late Rev. W.H. Thompson, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, took place at 
the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, on 
Monday, 23rd May, and three succeeding days. In the first 
day’s sale a copy of ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” by Robert 
Browning (1841-1845), in the original cloth as issued, but 
without the yellow wrappers, in which each of the eight 
numbers were stitched on their first appearance, was 
knocked down to Messrs. Robson and Kerslake for £11 Ios. 
In the second day’s sale, among other Dickensian curiosities, 
was a copy of ‘“‘ Edwin Drood,” in which was inserted a very 
interesting autograph letter from Charles Dickens respecting 
the certificates of his son’s birth and baptism, addressed to 
Dr. Thompson from Gad’s Hill Place, April 24, 1867. 

But the chief interest and attraction lay in the fourth day’s 
sale, which took place on Thursday, May 26. This interest 
centred in an extremely remarkable collection of early 
editions of Tennyson, with autograph alterations and cor- 
rections in the poet’s own handwriting, together with some 
early college pieces of Thackeray and an unpublished pen- 
and-ink drawing by him, bearing the date of 1851. 

It should be premised that the late Dr. Thompson, long 
before he became Head of his College, was the contemporary at 
Trinity of Alfred Tennyson, of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
of Arthur Hallam, of Richard Monckton Milnes (better known 
to a later generation as Lord Houghton), and of a host of 
other brilliant men, all, except the first and greatest of them 
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(our venerable Poet Laureate), since gone to their account, 
of whom he retained the friendship throughout life. 

Among the Tennysonian rarities, the most prominent 
(both on account of its exceptional interest and of the 
exceptional price which it fetched) was the privately-printed 
edition (1833) of “‘ The Lover’s Tale,” bound up at the end of 
the second volume of the poems of 1842. To this highly 
important addendum (which, like the postscript to a lady’s 
letter was the chief thing in it, and gave more than 
nine-tenths of its value to the lot), oddly enough, through 
the ignorance or carelessness of the compiler, no attention 
was Called in the catalogue. It was reserved forthe Atheneum 
to supply this omission in a paragraph of its “ Literary 
Gossip” ; otherwise the presence of this almost introuvable 
rarity might have escaped the notice of all but a few keen- 
sighted members of the trade. The cataloguer’s neglect was 
the more inexcusable, inasmuch as Dr. Thompson himself 
had conspicuously pencilled the following note in the fly-leaf 
of the second volume :— 

‘“This volume contains the unpublished ‘ Lover's Tale,’ 
with MS. emendations by A. T. 

** Only twelve copies were printed. Some of these were 
confided for distribution to A. H. Hallam, from whom I 
received this one. W.H. T.” 

“The Lover’s Tale” is athin booklet or pamphlet of sixty 
pages including the title, which runs as follows :— 

THE / LOVER’S TALE. / BY / ALFRED TENNYSON. / — 

LONDON: / EDWARD MOXON, 64, NEW BOND STREET. / 

—MDCCCXXKkIII. / 
The present copy, which is considerably cut down in the 
binding, measures 64 by 3% in.; but an uncut copy, if such 
an one still exist, would be both taller and wider. The only 
other copy hitherto known to have been offered to public 
competition was the copy bought by the late Mr. B. M. 
Pickering at Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms, in June, 1870, and 
sold after Mr. Pickering’s death at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s rooms, in April, 1879, for the sum of forty-one 
pounds. That copy also had been cut down in the binding: 
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it is presumably the same as that now in the Locker- 
Lampson Collection. 

Dr. Thompson’s copy, which possessed the great additional 
interest of the author’s autograph corrections, fetched the 
enormous sum of sixty-four pounds. A large-paper copy of 
‘Poems by Two Brothers,” the Louth school-boy volume 
of 1827, sold for £11 ros.; we are informed, however, that 
the small-paper issue has become the rarer and is the more 
desiderated of the two forms of the book. The very rare and 
desirable volume of ‘‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical” (1830), and the 
still rarer volume of 1833 followed, their interest and value 
being greatly enhanced by a number of pen-and-ink alterations 
in the autograph of the poet, made by him, as a note in the 
fly-leaf in Dr. Thompson’s handwriting states, ‘‘ when 
~isiting Cambridge in the autumn of 1834, or possibly in the 
spring of 1835, in my rooms, in the cloisters—first floor 
nearest the Master’s Lodge.’”? The 1830 volume wassold for 
£26, and the 1833 volume for £26 Ios. 

A note in the handwriting, not of the poet, but of Dr. 
Thompson, at the end of the poem entitled, “‘ A Character” 
(‘* Poems chiefly Lyrical,’”’ 1830, p. 75), solves a long-vexed 
question as to the identity of the person who suggested that 
satire :— 


“ Written upon Thomas Sunderland, pensioner of Trinity College, who 
graduated B.A. in 1830. He was distinguished as a very eloquent speaker 
in the Cambridge Union, and obtained the first Declamation Prize at 
Trinity. Little or nothing is known of his subsequent career; but in 
May, 1867, Lord Houghton, who had been his friend in College, received 
a letter from his brother, Colonel Sunderland, announcing his death, 
which seems to have been caused by continued intemperance. 

poe) OR 


In the volume of 1833 is inserted a manuscript draft, 
in the poet’s writing, of the poem of “‘ Margaret,” as it was 
first written. The eight concluding lines of the following 
stanza, afterwards recast into an entirely different metre, 
and inserted in ‘‘ A Dream of Fair Women,” will be new to 
the reader in the place where they occur :— 


“ What can it matter, Margaret, 
What songs below the waning stars 
The Lion-souled Plantagenet 
Sang, looking thro’ his prison bars ; 
VOL. XII. G 
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Or, when the Gileadite return’d, 
Whether Jephtha’s daughter mourn’d 
Two moons beside the heavy flow 

Of torrent brooks in purple glens 

Of Judah, leaving far below, 

Leaving the fruitful olive plains, 
Leaving the hope of her bride bower 
In royal Mizpeh’s battled tower.” 

In a copy of the six-volume edition of Tennyson’s Works 
was inserted an original pencil sketch of Tennyson reading, 
*‘ et. 22 circa,” probably by Dr. Thompson; but this lot, 
strange to say, only brought a nominal price—barely more, 
indeed, than the value of the book. Two copies were sold 
of Charles Tennyson’s “Sonnets and Fugitive Pieces” 
(Cambridge, 1830), the former for £1 4s., the latter for 
£2 6s.; we are at a loss to divine why the second copy 
brought nearly double the price of the first, unless it were 
for a slight differentiation of trifling importance, in the addi- 
tion of the name of a London agent or publisher, ‘‘ John 
Richardson, Royal Exchange,” on the title-page. The 
volume is chiefly interesting (apart from a sonnet to Arthur 
Hallam, which it contains) as affording a clue for the separa- 
tion of the contributions of Alfred and Charles Tennyson to 
the earlier joint volume of ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.” 
There was a copy of the rare and specially interesting 
privately-printed volume of Poems by Arthur Hallam, 
1830, originally intended to have been issued as a joint 
volume with Tennyson’s *‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical,” but 
withdrawn at the request of Arthur Hallam’s father. There 
was a copy of ‘‘In Memoriam”’ (second edition, 1850), with 
a characteristic pencil portrait of Arthur Hallam, by J. 
Spedding, added. 

This enumeration exhausts the chief Tennysonian rarities ; 
we now come to the Thackerayan items. Imperfect copies of 
‘The Snob” (Cambridge, 1829), and of ‘‘ The Gownsman” 
(Cambridge, 1830), the second of which, though not men- 
tioned even in the revised and enlarged issue of Mr. R. H. 
Shepherd's ‘*‘ Bibliography of Thackeray,” is now proved, 
boyond all doubt, to contain contributions of his, brought 
£7 15s.; and a copy of ‘‘ Pendennis,” in a half-morocco 
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binding, not itself worth more than thirty shillings, ran up 
to £16 I0s., on account of the insertion of an original and 
unpublished pen-and-ink drawing by Thackeray, representing 
the ‘‘Arrival of Doctor Doddridge”’ in Heaven. Having been 
duly admitted by St. Peter, who has resumed his seat in a 
kind of porter’s hall-chair, and is dangling his massive gate- 
keys and curiously surveying the new-comer, the Doctor, above 
whom are perched a pair of funny little cherubs, advances 
somewhat pompously in full canonical costume, with wig, 
surplice, and bands, and with an air of conscious merit and 
self-importance, towards the meek celestial attendant, who 
approaches him with a warming-pan in her left and a lighted 
chamber-candle in her right hand, and is greeted by the 
Doctor with the request :—‘‘ Show me to my bedroom, my 
good woman.” It is a somewhat risqué subject, even for 
Thackeray, who has, indeed, in the envelope enclosing it, 
and addressed by him to the Rev. W. H. Thompson, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, November 26, 1851, added a sort of 
remarque drawing on the flap, representing the artist (one of 


Thackeray’s innumerable, clever caricatures of himself), 
putting his finger to his lips, and adjuring the recipient of 
the little jeu d’esprit to silence and discretion. 


£ 


Che Mrigin and history of Change-Ringing. 


HE production of sequences of notes, singly or in 

combination, is the raison d’étre of all musical in- 
struments. ‘‘Changes” are sequences of tonal units, the 
permutations of which form the rhythmic cadences charac- 
teristic of English ringing. 

Though all changes are alike in origin, it does not follow 
that all are of equal technical merit, or have equal interest 
for the scientific ringer. Not only are certain progressions 
of notes more agreeable to the ear than others, but the 
method of production imparts a value to some which others 
do not possess. The arrangement of the changes may be 
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regular and scientific—based, that is, on system and rule—or 
it may be otherwise, and the results differ technically as 
widely as random combinations of notes, jotted down without 
regard to scale or musical accuracy, differ from a finished 
work by a master of harmony and counterpoint. 

The growth of scientific change-ringing may be said to 
date from the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
Bell-ringing, or rather bell-chiming, was a favourite pursuit 
long before the age of Stedman or Annable, but it was 
entirely different from that kind of ringing with which we have 
now to do. From a very early period most of the more impor- 
tant churches possessed ‘‘rings”’ of bells, some of them of 
large size and splendid tone. Elaborate rules were framed by 
which the distinctive ‘‘ uses” of these bells were regulated. 
The ringing moreover of ‘‘ peles,” so called, was usual, at 
least in connection with obituary ceremonials. Whatever 
these ‘“‘ peles"’ may have been, it is certain that they in no 
way resembled the “ half-pull” peals of our own day. 

In the earlier stage of the art of change-ringing two kinds 


of changes were recognised. These were known as plain or 
single changes and cross peals, terms now virtually obsolete. 
In the case of the former, only two bells exchanged places 
at a time, thus :— 





4 


and so on. 

(NoTE.—In this example the five numerals represent a 
corresponding number of bells in the diatonic scale.) 

In cross-changes, on the other hand, as many changes 
in the relative positions of the bells occur simultaneously as 
the number of bells will allow, thus :— 

ae ae Se 
2 q 3 5 4 
2 3 I 4 5 
3 2 4 I 5 


and so on. 
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(Nots.—A bell, as a rule, does not move more than one 
place forwards or backwards, at a time.) 

The superiority of the latter lies in the greater variety of 
effect produced by the twofold transposition, and the rapidity 
with which the development of the series of changes 
proceeds.* 

The nomenclature applied to changes on odd numbers of 
bells from five to eleven, indicates the number of pairs of bells 
simultaneouslytransposed. Doubles,Triples, Caters or Cators, 
from “‘ quatre’ or ‘‘ quatuor,” and Cinques, from “ cing” or 
“‘quinque,” are changes on 5, 7, 9, and 11 bells, inasmuch 
as these give double, triple, quadruple, and quintuple trans- 
positions respectively. Changes on 6, 8, 10, and 12 bells are 
known by the somewhat arbitrary names of Minor, Major, 
Royal and Maximus. In these, transposition takes place on 
odd and even numbers of pairs of bells alternately, and pro- 
gresses from double and triple changes in Minor (6 bells), 
to quintuple and sextuple changes in Maximus (12 bells). 

No performance containing less than 5,000 changes is held 
entitled, according to modern usage, torankasa peal. This 
is a proof of the advance that has taken place in scientific 
ringing, seeing that once, as Stedman says, “‘ the art of cross- 
pricking (#.e. composing peals) lay enveloped in such 
obscurity that it was thought impossible that double changes 
on five bells could be made to extend further than ten, and 
triple and double changes on six, further than sixty.t So 
much for the general principles underlying all change-ringing. 
Next as to the ringing itself. 

In medieval times, English bells, like most modern Conti- 
nental ones, could not be ‘‘ rung up,” a phrase which will be 
explained presently, being fitted only for chiming on the 
swing. With improvements in the mechanism, and, most of 
all, after the introduction of the whole wheel, early in the 





* The “Sixes” on three bells, the “ Four-and-twenty ” on four, the 
“Twenty all over” and the “ Cambridge eight-and-forty ” on five, contain 
only plain or single changes throughout, and were devised before any 
system of cross-changes was known. 

+ “Campanalogia: or the Art of Ringing,” improved edition, 1677, 
Epistle Dedicatory. 
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seventeenth century, advance in ringing followed asa matter 
of course, and methods became practicable which were pre- 
viously impossible and unknown. 

Changes are now rung either in ‘‘ whole” or in “ half 
pulls ;” terms that have arisen from the way in which tower 
bells are hung when intended for change-ringing, and their 
peculiar motion whenin use. While in the normal position, 
pendant from the head-stock, a bell cannot be “‘ rung.” It 
may of course be sounded in different ways. It may be 
“chimed” on the swing, or “‘ clocked” by the clapper being 
pulled against the sound bow, or it may be struck by an 
external hammer, but none of these expedients are equivalent 
to “ringing” in the technical sense, and none elicit the same 
quality or volume of tone. Before “ringing’’ is possible, 
the bell must be “‘ raised and set ”—swung, that is, through 
a gradually increasing arc until it comes to the balance in an 
inverted position. After this the bell remains motionless but 
in a state of unstable equilibrium, ready to fall over in either 
direction. When the time comes for “ pulling off,” 2.e., 


commencing to ring, the strain or pull applied to the rope by 
the ringer, causes the bell to turn over and revolve with just 
sufficient impetus to rise to the balance as before. The next 
pull produces a repetition of the movement, but in the con- 


” 


trary direction. In thisway “‘hand strokes” and “back strokes 
are formed alternately, and onthese the difference between 
““whole pull” and “half pull” ringing depends. Whole 
pull changes are so called because they are repeated with- 
out variation at hand and back stroke, the transition from 
one change to another being, however, always on the 
former stroke. In half pull ringing, on the contrary, changes 
are made on both strokes alike, with the result that two 
changes go to every complete pull. This is true change- 
ringing, and in its proper accomplishment the art of the 
change-ringer may be said to culminate. 

To enter into any detailed account of the methods that 
have been invented for the evolution of changes, is impos- 
sible in the present sketch. These methods—forms of the 
peculiar memoria technica by which the ringer guides him- 
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self through the mazes of a peal—vary considerably. No 
completely inter-exclusive classification of them is forth- 
coming, though they are sometimes grouped, according as 
they are specially applicable to an odd or even number of 
bells. Shipway in his ‘‘Campanalogia” enumerates 
“Twelve Systems.” These are :—1. Bob-ringing; 2. Place- 
ringing ; 3. Grandsire; 4. Union; 5. Oxford Bob; 6. Court 
Bob; 7. London Court Bob; 8. Norwich Court Bob; g. 
Stedman’s Slow Course; 10. Triple Bob; 11. Stedman’s 
Principle; 12. Shipway’s Principle. Each of these admits 
of three arrangements, known as the Single, Reverse, and 
Double, besides other variations of greater or less intricacy. 
Plain Bob, Grandsire, Stedman’s Principle, and Treble Bob 
are the methods most generally appreciated, the first for 
comparative simplicity, the second for the musical effect of 
its changes, the third for ingenuity of construction, and the 
fourth as musical and systematic, ‘‘ while admitting,” to use 
Shipway’s words, ‘‘of the most numerous and complex 
variations.” 

The art of ringing being most essentially sociable, frater- 
nities have existed from very early times for its practice and 
advancement. The establishment of a Guild of Ringers at 
Westminster must have been coeval with the foundation of 
the Abbey itself. This is proved by the confirmation granted 
by Henry III. in 1255 to “‘ our brethren of the guild of West- 
minster who are appointed to ring the great bells there,” * of 
certain privileges and emoluments as enjoyed by them from 
the time of the Confessor. A very wide interval separates 
this ancient guild from any other of which a record exists. 
A company “‘ exercising the arte of ringing,” and known as 
the ‘‘ Schollers of Chepesyde ” was founded in 1603. Their 
organisation included a ‘‘ Generall,” four ‘‘ Wardens,” and a 
““Warner.” In 1637 the Society of College Youths—the 
doyen of existing associations—was founded by Lord Brere- 
ton and Sir Cliff. Clifton, Kt. The members met for prac- 
tice at St. Martin’s, College Hill, near Doctors’ Commons. 





* Patent Rolls, 39 Hen. III., “De pulsacione magne campane 
Westm.” 
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The church with its six bells perished in the Great Fire, and 
was not rebuilt; the society however retained the name 
derived from its connection with College Hill. A procession 
of the College Youths to attend Divine Service at Bow 
Church, Cheapside, formerly took place on their Foundation 
Day (November 5). The Beadle on such occasions carried 
a staff surmounted by a small silver bell suspended within a 
frame of embossed silver, and inscribed with the motto, 
“‘Intactum sileo, percute dulce cano,’’ and the date Nov. 5, 
1762. The roll of members islong and interesting, contain- 
ing as it does the names of many eminent men who have 
found in ringing an attractive and intellectual pursuit.* 
Early in the eighteenth century a society using the title of 
** London Scholars” was instituted, much on the same lines 
as that of the College Youths. The Cumberlands claim to 
be their direct representatives. The old name it is said was 
dropped in 1746, and the new one assumed out of com- 
pliment to the hero of the day. Between the Cumberlands 
and the College Youths there has long been a friendly rivalry, 
so that membership inthe one society is a bar to member- 
ship in the other. The Union Scholars commenced their 
existence in 1713, and became extinct as a separate associa- 
tion in 1757. A peal book with a record of their performances 
from 1713 to 1757 is still extant. Several other metropolitan 
societies were formed during the eighteenth century, but had 
no prolonged vitality. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these 
were the Westminster Youths, originally probationers of the 
Cumberlands, and resuscitated in 1824 under the name of 
the St. James’ Society. This, as re-organised, continues to 
flourish, and includes many of the most accomplished ringers 
of the day. Not a few provincial fraternities have acquired 
celebrity from time to time. At Lincoln a company of ringers 
existed as early as 1614. The so-called Hertford Society 
survived until 1809. Its repute was great, and it seems to 





* The “Esquire’s Twelve-score,” an example of one early six-bell 
method, attests by its name the prestige attached to bell-ringing a couple 
of centuries ago. (Raven’s Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, 2nd ed., 
1881, p. 84.) 
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have enjoyed the special patronage of the Cecil family. In 
Bristol the St. Stephen’s ringers claim to have received a 
Royal charter in 1620. The society still exists in name, but 
only as a club for convivial purposes. Lastly, the Norwich 
Scholars may be mentioned as having had an exceptionally 
brilliant career, and as having done much to enrich the 
long catalogue of ringing triumphs associated with their 
city. 

Although 5,000 changes are held sufficient to constitute a 
peal, the ringing of a much larger number of changes has 
always been an object of ambition to change-ringers. ‘‘ There 
is,” as the late Mr. Snowdon says of long peals, ‘‘a fascina- 
tion about them, and a pleasure in their accomplishment, 
which any Englishman should thoroughly understand.”* To 
the Norwich Youths belongs the honour of having achieved 
what was probably the first peal of over 10,000 changes. It 
consisted of 10,080 Oxford Treble Bob Major, and was rung 
in 1727 at St. Michael’s Coslany (Norwich) in six hours and 
28 minutes,—‘* No change alike or bell out of course,” so 
says the Peal Board by which the occasion is com- 
memorated. In 1784 the Cumberlands succeeded in ringing 
12,000 Treble Bob Royal, at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, in 
g hours and 5 minutes, a performance unrivalled in the 
annals of the science. In 1793 the ringers of Aston, near 
Birmingham, outdid previous efforts in the Bob Major method, 
accomplishing 15,360 changes in g hours and 31 minutes. 
In 1868 the College Youths eclipsed all earlier feats by the 
famous 15,840 Kent Treble Bob Major rung at St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal-green, in g hours and 12 minutes. Great as this 
achievement was it was surpassed in 1883, when the ringers 
of Ashton-under-Lyne accomplished a peal of 16,608 changes 
in the same method in g hours and 48 minutes. Finally, it 
is on record that 40,320 Bob Major—the full extent of 
changes on eight bells—were rung at Leeds, in Kent, in 27 
hours by thirteen men, who relieved each other, and one of 
whom rang eleven and another nine hours at a stretch. 





* Treatise on Treble Bob, parti., 1878, p. 12. 
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These facts, picked out at random from many others, furnish 
remarkable instances of mental and physical endurance, a 
parallel to which could hardly be found in the history of any 
other pursuit. 

Of all the names associated with the literature of change- 
ringing none is more interesting to ringers than that of 
Fabian Stedman, since he may be regarded as the father of 
their art. He was born at Cambridge in 1631, and became a 
College Youth in 1664. Four years later he published his 
‘* Tintinnalogia, or Art of Ringing,” the earliest book upon the 
subject. An edition with a partially altered title appeared 
in 1677, and four other editions followed between 1705 and 
1766. Stedman was the inventor of the beautiful method 
that bears his name, and which was first rung by a band of 
College Youths at St. Bene’t’s Church in the composer’s 
native town. He is said to have printed his peals on slips 
of paper with a view to wider circulation. Benjamin Annable 
is the next important personage associated withtheart. He 
was born about 1691 and died in 1756. As a composer and 
conductor he was equally celebrated. He has a fitting 
resting-place under the tower of St. Bride’s, Fleet-strect. 
Somewhat later than Annable was John Holt, who was enrolled 
among the College Youths in 1730. He was emphatically 
the master of Grandsire, and was the author of the famous 
Ten-part Peal in that method, which was rung for the first 
time at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by the Union Scholars 
in 1751. In 1816 William Shipway, ‘‘ Warner” to the 
Society of Cumberlands, produced his ‘‘ Campanalogia, or 
Universal Instructor in the Art of Ringing.” It comprises 
three volumes, each of which contains one part. The Twelve 
System arrangement adopted by Shipway has been already 
alluded to. His prefatory remarks on the origin of bells in 
churches and notes upon the principal rings in England are 
useful andinteresting. In 1869 ‘‘ Change-Ringing,” by C.A. W. 
Troyte appeared, and was welcomed as differing in an impor- 
tant respect from anything that preceded it. It was, as the 
author of the ‘‘ Chronology of Change-Ringing”’ observes, “‘ the 
first book which could be used by beginners without the aid 
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of oral instruction.” Wigram’s manual, published in 1871, 
is similar in character. Three years later, the first edition of 
William Banister’s ‘‘ Art and Science of Change-Ringing”’ 
was issued. It contains a glossary of terms used in practical 
change-ringing, and a list of peals rung by the College Youths 
since 1724. In 1879, ‘‘ Rope-Sight,” the first of the invaluable 
treatises by the late Jasper W. Snowdon, appeared. 
“Standard Methods,” a sequel to “‘ Rope-Sight,” followed in 
1881. The dissertation on Treble Bob, by the same author, 
completed in 1879, contains much valuable information about 
various matters connected with the ringing of peals. In con- 
clusion, the late Rev. H. T. Ellacombe must be named as 
having occupied a position altogether unique among those 
who have contributed to bell literature. Though no specialist 
in the same sense as the others to whom reference has been 
made, Ellacombe did as much as any of them to advance the 
science of change-ringing in popular esteem. Few can appre- 
ciate fully the merits of Stedman or Shipway, but such works 
as ‘*The Bells of the Church,” ‘‘The Bells of Devon,” of 
Gloucester, of Somerset, dealing with the subject of bells and 
bell-ringing from no exclusive point of view, appeal to the 
understanding and sympathies of all. SCOTUS. 


9 


Wore Gulgar Cords and Pbrases. 


* the April number of this Magazine attention was 
called to certain examples of a language of the streets 
not to be confounded with “‘ cant” or “flash.” The present 
article is written with the intention of bringing to book some 
fifty additional expressions from the same source. No word 
is mentioned, therefore, that has place in a regular argot, 
unless it has passed into ordinary vulgar usage. 

Bibleback. A person with a back like a Bible—round and 
thick. 

Bins. Pockets—from their depth and use, &c. 

Bullet, to get the. To be discharged from employment. 
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Busker. A gutter musician, or entertainer. To go buskin’ 
(sic)—to walk the gutters as a busker. 

Caggy, ceggy, or keggy. Left-handed. 

Catch the chat, to. To be chided, to be “‘ well talked to.” 
This is borrowed from old Gloucestershire phraseology. 

Chopgos. A rough, uncouth person. ‘Gos”’ is a form of 
gorse, the furze that grows on commons, and is cut and 
gathered by boors for firewood. 

Clink. A prison cell (from military slang). 

Clinker. A sound, ringing blow. 

Clinking. Splendid. 

Cosh, to. To beat. Cosh is Romanee for a stick. 

Dipping-blokes. Pickpockets (Whitechapel). 

Dot, to. Tohit. This is a term borrowed from the prize 
ring, where it meant to land a blow on the eye—a play on 
“dot the i.” To “fib” is another expression meaning to 
hit. 

Dot and carry one. A limping person. 

Duckess. A gay woman—a play on the word “ duchess,” 
with a soupcon of the word “ duck,” a vulgar term of endear- 
ment. Duchess has always been synonymal with courtesan, 
not from any fancied moral resemblance, but because the 
latter attempts to vie with the former in splendour of attire. 

Fake (noun). Paint for the face. From “fake,” to do. 
The vulgar say ‘‘done up,” or ‘‘ faked up,” meaning made 
up. Thus the stuff used for the purpose gradually became 
*‘ the fake.” 

Fork, to cop the. To take offence. ‘‘ He’s got the fork,” 
or “‘he is forked’’—he is offended. Most likely suggested 
by a form of reasoning such as this: ‘‘ He is not now of our 
way of thinking; he has branched off from us; he has gone 
a forked way.” 

Fugger. This word is always used with the adjective 
“funny,” making a phrase similar in sense to ‘a queer fish,” 
‘a rum card,” &c. Rich German merchants were called 
Fuggers in a past age, and it is probable that they exhibited 
certain singularities with which we are unacquainted to-day, 
although the expression remains. 
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Fummy. Maimed or distorted in the hand so that it 
appears undigitated save at the thumb. The word itself, 
generally used as a nickname, is a corruption of thumb. We 
have a phrase in ordinary English, ‘‘ My fingers are all 
thumbs,” meaning that the hand feels useless for its ordinary 
functions. 

Grauncher. A person of vast bulk—a crusher; from 
“‘graunch” or “crunch,” to crush. Another word used in 
the same sense, but always followed by a surname, is 
“* Topper.” 

Gunner. A one-eyed person. This is suggested by the 
closing of one eye when taking aim with a gun. 

Masher. A swell; a ‘‘ lady-killer.” 

Mash, to. To impress women. From “ mash,” a mixture, 
thus: (1) ‘‘ Let’s go and have a mash ”’—1i.e., a drink. (2) 
“Who serves your mash?” (3) “Who's your mash 
(favourite barmaid)?” Soon any girl who officiated in 
public, as dancer, singer, or actress, was called ‘‘a mash,” 
and admirers (young fellows that, at this time, always “ got 
up” in white vest, high white collar, white satin tie, box hat, 
and bangle on wrist) were termed ‘‘ mashers,” this latter 
term being seized on by Mr. F. C. Burnand, who wrote a 
song for Mr. Edward Terry, the Gaiety comedian, which was 
introduced in the burlesque on ‘“ Bluebeard,” and com- 
menced, ‘‘ They are mashers, there are plenty of the sort at 
three and twenty ’—thus giving it a certain place, and its 
present significance; even as Mr. Henry J. Byron had, some 
time before, made “‘ crutch and toothpick ”’ an equivalent for 
swelldom. 

Megflying. Tossing coppers—“ heads or tails.” 

Mouter. Akiss. Probably corrupted from mouther. 

Nack, to. To strike with a missile. From “ knack,” skill, 
because a certain amount of dexterity is required to hit from 
a throw. 

On the Pong. On the “‘lush;’’ on the spree. ‘‘ Pong,” 
or “‘ pongelow,” is half-and-half beer. 

Pimple. The head, sometimes; but, ordinarily, the nose. 
A broadside, dated 1829, describing a prize fight at Canon- 
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gate, contains the word correctly applied :—‘‘ Round ro. 
Perkins received one on the smeller which told. Harry hit 
him again on the pimple, and he fell weak.” 

Plank it down. Let me see the colour of your money. 
Put it down on the counter—on the plank. 

Push it. Be off. To do a push; to go about one’s 
business. 

Real jam. Real nice. This is an Americanism, and may 
be found in ‘‘Sam Slick.” It owes its place in vulgar 
English, however, to a music-hall song, in which it was 
introduced, thus :— 

“ She’s real jam, all jam, 
Sweeter than ‘cham,’ nicer than lamb ; 
Real jam, nyam-e-nyam-nyam, 
Better than marmalade.” 

This song was so successful that it was largely imitated, and 
‘‘jam”’ became inseparably connected with female nicety. 
Soon anything that could contain jam became a synonym for 
woman :—‘‘ A raspberry tart in a little poke bonnet ” (song), 
&c. Thus we get “tartlet” and “turnover,” but now 
these words, though sometimes used innocently enough on 
the stage as ‘‘ gags,”’ have lost their original meaning, and, 
amongst the vulgar, are used only in a vicious sense. 

Ruck, to. To act unpleasantly, to turn on one. From 
‘* ruck,” a fold, or rumple. 

“Whenever there's a row the blessed copper’s never there, 
My wife just now has ruck’d on me, and pull’d out half my hair.” 
Music-hall Song. 

Satisfaction. The buttocks—from the fact that it is 
satisfaction to rest on the part when one is tired. 

Shirty. Irascible; touchy. ‘*To get a man’s shirt (or 
rag) out,” is to badger him until he loses his temper. 

Slug. A street mélée. From “slog,” of ‘‘slean,” to fight ; 
or from “‘ schlagen,” to smite. 

Spunk. A spirit used by furniture polishers, but imbibed 
by the very poor with disastrous effect.* ‘*‘ Spunk” is a very 
old word for spirit or sap of any kind. 


* At the Dublin Police Court, on Saturday, May 28, during the hear- 
ing of an assault case, the defendant, a woman, charged the prosecutrix 
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Step and fetch it. A person that drags one leg. 
Straight griffin, the. ‘‘ The straight tip;”’ the fact of the 
matter. 
“The Old Temple Bar was to London a cuss, 
Oh lor, oh lor! 
3ut I think the new griffin’s a jolly sight wus, 
Oh dear, oh dear ! 
Our sage City fathers, grandmothers appear, 
To raise such a griffin, at which people jeer ; 
Now, here’s the ‘ straight griffin,’ it won’t be long here, 
Oh lor, oh lor! Oh dear, oh dear!” 
Topical Song. 
Whoffler. A person with bandy legs. Walsall people are 
vulgarly known as “‘ whofflers,” from the idea that their legs 
are bowed from climbing up the great number of steps by 
which their churches and buildings are approached. Hence 
says the old rhyme :— 
“ Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beeves, 
Walsall for bandy-legs, 
Brummagem for thieves.” 
““Whoffle” is the latter portion of the playing phrase, 
“* Whiffle-whoffle,” meaning to fluctuate. GEORGE. 


@ 


Che Popular Drama of the jPast. 
By I. S. A. HERFORD. 
PART II. — THE MIMES. 
SAL time went on and the Atellanes became more 
mannerised and conventional they ceased to please. 
The Roman youth returned to scenes, acting, and personages 
nearer to the reality; and thus, laying aside the grotesque 
masks of the Atellanes and the arguments used in them, 
they began to patronise entertainments showing up the 





with not knowing what she said, as “she drank spunk.” The Magistrate: 
“What is that?” Defendant: “It is that spirit which they use as furni- 
ture polish.” The Magistrate: “Isthis true?” Prosecutrix: ‘‘ Yes, your 
worship. I do like a drop of it when I can afford it ; it puts the heart in 
me.” The Magistrate: “This is a very shocking state of things. Where 
do you get it?” Prosecutrix : “O,I get it for three-halfpence a noggin.” 
The case was adjourned. It is believed this extraordinary drink is largely 
used by women in Dublin.—Daz/y Paper. 
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ridiculous in people, combined with traits not too exaggerated 
to prevent the originals being recognised by the audience. 
Our old friends the Satur had come back, though in a new 
dress and with a new name: they were now known as 
Mimes. 

Looking at the name, one would think that they were 
copies of the Greek mémes, but this is a mistake. The form 
is very different ; these productions were completely identi- 
fied with the customs and ways of the Romans. Another 
consideration is that the subjects were never taken from 
Greek models. The spirit which animated Pasquino and 
Marforio up to quite modern times; the trenchant sarcasm, 
the lively wit, and the notice of all the courts of the day; 
the using as a vehicle the language which the majority of 
the people could understand—all this dates from the time of 
the Emperors. Thus, as later, the conduct of the higher 
classes could be criticised with comparative impunitv; the 
characters being impersonal, the performers were recognised 
with difficulty, and more easily escaped punishment. 

While in the Atellanes the laugh was excited at all costs, 
and without any regard to reality, in the Mimes everything 
was reproduced under as real a guise as possible. This 
difference between the Mimes and the Aiellanes in early days 
was very marked; later, the two acting on each other, there 
resulted great modifications. The masks, being rigid, were 
abolished; they could not give variety of expression to 
the human face. Nothing escaped the notice of the Mimes; 
life in town and country, all over the peninsula, to every 
detail of domestic privacy, was shown up—nothing was too 
indecent for them to reproduce. 

But the Mimes did not have a very large or distinguished 
career. The actors acquired the name of Sanniones, derived 
from “ Sanna,” signifying a contraction of the forehead as an 
expression of derision. In these representations their acting 
came to be transformed to vulgar jesting and banter, the 
actors gaining the name of ‘‘ scurre mimarie.” The 
buffoon of the fair and the clown in the ring of our day were 
vestiges of these Sanniones. 
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In their best days the actors, with their faces exposed to 
view, actedon a raised stage without any species of chaussure. 
They were called planipedes, as differing from the tragedians 
with their buskins to make them look taller, or from the 
comedians with their socks. They recited capite raso, with 
shaved heads, while the tragic and comic characters wore a 
species of peruke called “‘ galerus.”” They wore also a tightly 
fitting dress, belted round the waist, made of many patches 
and of many colours, which was called “ centunculus.” 
‘‘Panniculus”’ was a name given to the actors on account of 
their dress. 

A peculiarity with the Mimes was that the feminine parts 
were taken by women, while in the tragedies and comedies 
of both Greece and Rome these were taken by male actors 
wearing masks, which were made more or less attractive. 
Naturally this great revolution in the scenic arrangements 
contributed to make the parts much more popular, but 
often the appearance of women on the stage encouraged 
licentiousness from the general shamelessness of their 
costumes or actions. These female actors came to wear 
such an excess of ornament that the practice had to be re- 
strained by law (Theodosius Codex). Some of the female 
mimes became celebrated, and are mentioned by name in 
Horace and other writers, 

Among the actors one took a certain part called the 
Stupidus, which we shall see later as a constant character in 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. 

A curious variety of actors allied to the Mimes, or rather 
to the Sanniones, the Phallophores, acted at Rome. They 
were known at Sicyone, where they practised their mysteries 
long before they were seen at Athens. These actors no 
longer observed the obscene rites for which they were 
originally famous, but they retained the emblem as part of 
their costume. They blackened their faces or wore a mask 
of papyrus, and were also planipedes. In the harlequin of 
the middle ages one recognises a certain resemblance to the 
Phallophores of Sicyone. 


Under Cesar the Mimes acquired a certain literary fame, 
VOL. XIL. H 
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but a similar experience to that undergone by the Atellanes 
awaited them; and, although under the Empire, in the 
decadence of literary comedies, they formed the only 
diversion, they soon after lost their dramatic form, and, 
like the Sanniones, became only a species of mountebank. 

The Pantomime was a favourite amusement with the 
Romans; indeed, according to Charles Magnin, they had a 
preference for it above all others. It was the business of the 
actors to portray every kind of subject by motions and 
gesticulation, instead of by speech. Sometimes, according to 
Lucian, the subject of the piece to be represented was first 
sung by one of the actors, and sometimes the dumb show 
preceded the description given in the verses. 

This kind of spectacle, in which nothing was spoken, was 
suited more than any other to the jealous government of the 
Emperors. It was most useful also in furnishing an intel- 
ligible language which all the nations comprising the Roman 
Empire could understand. Nonnus of Panopolis,a poet of 
the time of Theodosius, alluding to the pantomimes, says, 
‘‘ Their gesticulations have a language, their hands have a 
a mouth, and their fingers have a voice.” 

Till the advent of the Mimes the different scenic repre- 
sentations were purely Italic in their origin and action. It 
is probable that the introduction of females to take the 
women’s part in the Mimes came from Greece, for after 
‘Tarentum, the capital of Magna Grecia, was taken by the 
Romans, many of the actors for which that city was famous 
came to Rome. Cleon, called the Mimaule, was _ con- 
sidered to be the most celebrated mimic in Italy. He played 
without a mask, like his rival Nymphodorus, also well known. 
Istomachus, a charlatan, one of those common at Athens at 
a very early date, who drew a crowd together by means of a 
show of some kind and then selling their ointment, or palmed 
off any other nostrums they proffered, began by playing his 
farces in the chief places at Rome, and after acquiring a 
certain reputation added to his displays by the selling of his 
wares. 

Pyladis and Bathyllus were both famous as actors in 
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pantomimes. The former went about with a troop which 
became celebrated, and Lentulus also was a well-known 
mime. ‘These lived in the first century, under Domitian and 
Trajan. 

In order to understand certain characters in the Comme- 
dia dell’ Arte (to be mentioned later), it is necessary to 
describe one variety of the drama much in vogue among the 
Romans, which has continued with little or no interruption 
up to the present day; the ‘‘ nevropastes,” later known as 
puppets, marionettes, burattini, &c. 

Herodotus tells us that the origin of puppets moved by 
springs dates from the very earliest ages. He, himself, he 
says, has seen women in Egypt during the religious festivals 
of Bacchus, orrather Osiris, carrying in procession statuettes, 
some of which were large enough to be called statues, the 
limbs and other parts of which were moved by springs. 

The Greeks, who brought these ingenious contrivances 
from Egypt, called them, according to Aristotle, ‘‘ automata.” 
’ They not only adopted these movable figures for their religious 
rites, but they introduced them into their theatres ; and little 
dramas in which they were made to act were some of the 
chief attractions in the houses of the rich at Athens. 
Xenophon mentions that in the famous banquet given by 
Callcas, among the amusements, marionettes, nevropaste, 
were brought in by a Syracusan. At the time of the sup- 
pression of regular theatrical representations by the Macedo- 
nian faction, the Archons authorised a certain Nevropaston to 
produce his wooden actors in the theatre of Bacchus; and 
Athenias reproaches the people of Athens for letting the 
stage on which the actors of Euripedes had shown their 
tragic enthusiasm be prostituted to the puppets of a certain 
Pothen. 

Among the Romans, frequent allusions to puppets and 
their working are to be found in their writings. 

Perseus (Sat. v. 128—131) says, ‘‘ Galling servitude is not 
thy portion, nothing from without has the power of working 
the strings which move thee, and yet, if masters evoked by 
a disordered liver rise from within, art thou better off than 
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a slave?” And Horace (Lib. ii. Sat. vii. v. 82) puts in the 
mouth of his slave Davus, ‘‘ Although thou commandest so 
imperiously, thou also art the miserable slave of many 
masters, thou art no more than the wooden puppet which 
obeys the stranger’s string! ”’ 

The actors of the Atellanes are indebted to the puppets of 
the religious festivals for at least one of their characters, the 
Manducus. ‘ Thus,” says M. Magnin, ‘‘ there was esta- 
blished at Rome a sort of exchange between the personages 
of the Atellanes and those of the puppet theatre . . . to such 
an extent that it is not easy to tell in certain rdles whether 
the puppets have preceded the living actors, or whether the 
living actors have preceded the puppets.” 

The marionette workers have been in the habit from time 
immemorial of using a sort of whistle made of metal or ivory, 
in order to modify the intonation of the voice, and decrease 
the power of that organ. ‘‘Is there not,” inquires M. 
Magnin, ‘‘a singular resemblance between this, in its form, 
nature, and effect, and the sort of copper mouthpiece with 
which A2schylus and his successors provided the tragic and 
comic masks; have not the nevropasts of antiquity trans- 
mitted to us what they must have used to assimilate their 
voices to those which, with a metallic ring, the public heard 
coming from the masks ? ”’ 

In the decadence of the Roman Empire, tragedy and 
comedy lost their ancient dignity ; but the theatre was not 
quite destroyed, for the Mimes continued to represent their 
fables in spite of the rigorous edicts of Arcadius and Honorius. 
They, however, endeavoured to modify their not very decent 
customs, as befitted the sanctity of the religion now esta- 
blished in Rome. From Cassiodorus we learn that, in the 
time when Theodoric reigned, comedies were acted. Certainly 
with the fall of Rome scenic displays did not entirely dis- 
appear, for St. Thomas Aquinas speaks of the comedy of his 
day as a spectacle which had existed some centuries before 
his birth. But these displays were considered pestilential 
by the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church, not only on 
account of their immoral tendencies, but on account of their 
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pagan origin. There is hardly one of the theologians who 
does not throw a stone at the theatre or any other spectacle. 

St. Isidore is comprehensive in his censures. He wishes 
the Christians to renounce “ the infamies of the circus; the 
indecencies of the theatre ; the cruelties of the amphitheatre, 
the atrocities of the arena, and the laxities of the floral 
games.” St. Augustine draws attention to the fact that all 
these amusements were placed under the “‘ protection of the 
diabolical gods of paganism.”’ Another Father in the fifth 
century dwells upon “ Minerva being honoured in the gym- 
nasium, Venus in the theatre, Neptune in the circus, Mars 
in the arena, and Mercury in all feats of dexterity.” 

(To be continued.) 


Some Pocms Attributed to Wyron. 


N the 4th of September last I contributed a brief and 
matter-of-fact communication to Notes and Queries, on 
a peculiar edition of Byron’s poems which I had observed at 
the house of a friend, who kindly gave me the book. After 
carefully examining the volume, I placed it on one side with 
a view of obtaining further information respecting it ‘‘ some 
day.” But that ‘‘some day” did not arrive until the book 
had been in my possession nearly a year, when a trivial 
circumstance attracted my attention towards it. The 
*‘ note’ referred to was the outcome, and, since the publica- 
tion thereof, this particular edition seems to have become a 
sort of night- or, perhaps I should say, book-mare to me. 

It will be necessary to state here that the peculiar feature 
of this edition consists in the section of ‘‘Attributed Poems,” 
which occupy pp. 513—538. The book itself is a slovenly- 
printed duodecimo of xiii.—573 pages, the paper being of a 
very common quality. The presence of these “‘ Attributed 
Poems” is thus explained :—‘‘ The following, though not 
included in the London editions, have been generally 
attributed to the pen of Lord Byron, and as such have been 
appended to the Parisian collections ; the present publisher 
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has therefore thought fit to insert them here.” There is, 
perhaps, hardly any modern poet so easily imitatedas Byron, 
and some of these imitations, which, in point of number, be- 
came almost public nuisances fifty or sixty years ago, are not 
so very easily detected from the genuine article as might be 
supposed. Some of them possess high merit, but the greater 
number its of course rubbish, and more especially the longer 
attempts, in which the imitator’s inspiration lands him on 
the rocks and shoals of declamatory clap-trap. The pub- 
lishers of the Parisian editions of Byron, issued during the 
first quarter of the century, seem to have taken almost as 
much trouble to get hold of poems that were not by Byron, 
as to secure those concerning the authenticity of which there 
could be no question. Booksellers in the “‘ Row” will even 
now offer copies of these Parisian publications at a usurer’s 
rate of profit, persuading themselves and their (gullible) cus- 
tomers that they contain some not very chaste effusions 
which were suppressed after their first appearance. Barabbas 
ought, indeed, to have been a bookseller! 

To return, however, to the ‘‘ Attributed Poems.” These 
consist of nine separate and distinct pieces. The first two 
lines of each have already been quoted in Notes and Queries, 
but it will be necessary to again publish them here. They 
are as follow :— 


I.—ODE. 


“Oh, shame to thee, land of the Gaul! 
Oh, shame to thy children and thee.” 


There are nine stanzas in this ode, the first being repeated 
at the end. Mr. Bates stated, some years ago (N. & Q., 2nd 
S. ii. 48), that it was published in The Laurel, issued by Tilt, 
in 1841. But I find that it appeared in *‘ The Select Works 
of Lord Byron,” published by William Milner, Halifax, 1838, 
and, yet still earlier, in ‘‘ Byron’s Miscellaneous Poems,” 
issued by John Bumpus, 85, Newgate-street, London, in 
1824. It is also to be found in “‘ Suppressed Poems,” of 
which the second edition was published in 1818, by 
Galignani, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 
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2.—MADAME LAVALETTE. 


“Let Edinburgh Critics o’erwhelm with their praises, 
Their Madame de Staél, and their famed La Pinasse.” 


In this there are three stanzas, each consisting of eight 
lines. This poem occurs in Milner’s and in Bumpus’ 
editions already referred to. In one or two instances ‘‘ La 
Pinasse”’ is rendered ‘‘ L’Epinasse.” 
3.-—FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 
“Oh! land of my fathers and mine, 
The noblest, the best, and the bravest.” 

A poem of fifty-nine verses, four lines each. The earliest 
appearance in print to which I can trace this poem is 
‘‘ Poems on His Domestic Circumstances, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron,” printed for J. Limbord, 355, Strand, 1823. 
The frontispiece to this volume represents the noble lord, 
clothed in ragged pants which do not reach to his knees, as 
sitting amid rocks, and with a harp by his side. The editor 
of this edition made a special reference to this poem in his 
introduction, alluding to it in juxtaposition with “A Sketch” 
(Murray’s 1859 ed. p. 469). Apparently, no doubt whatever 
was entertained as to its authenticity. Byron was very fond 
of the ‘‘ farewell’ phase of poetry, so that imitations in this 
respect are to be expected. This “farewell” appears in 
Bumpus'’s edition of 1824, and in Milner’s 1838. 


4.—ODE To THE ISLAND OF St. HELENA. 
“ Peace to thee, isle of the ocean! 
Hail to thy breezes and billows.” 

This ode of six stanzas is given by Bumpus and Milner. 

5.—To THE LILY OF FRANCE. 

“ Ere thou scatterest thy leaf to the wind, 
False emblem of innocence, stay.” 
This poem, of twelve verses, four lines each, is also given by 
Bumpus and Milner. 
6.—To JEssy. 


“ The following stanzas were addressed by Lord Byron to 
his lady, a few months before their separation :— 


“There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed in mine alone.” 
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This poem is very commonly met with in selections of poetry 
made up anterior to the middle part of this century. It is 
in eight verses of four lines each. It occurs in Bumpus and 
Milner, and may also be found in ‘‘ The Complete Works of 
Lord Byron,” published by A. & W. Galignani & Co., Paris, 
1835, to which is prefaced Bulwer’s “ Life” of the poet. 


7.—LINES 
** Addressed by Lord Byron to Mr. Hobhouse, on his election 
for Westminster. Mors Fanua vite.” 
‘“Would you get to the house through the true gate, 
Much quicker than even Whig Charley went, 


Let Parliament send you to Newgate, 
And Newgate will send you to—Parliament.” 


These four lines appear in Bumpus’s edition, and also in 
Galignani’s, but not in Milner’s. 


8.—ENIGMA. 
““*T was whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell.” 
This enigma (letter H) is far more commonly known as Lord 
Byron’s than as that of its real author, Miss Fanshawe. 
Much interesting controversy respecting it has been carried 
on in Notes and Queries (7th S. ii. and iii.). 


Q.—FRAGMENTS OF AN INCOMPLETE POEM. 
** Shouldst thou—and thou shouldst know me—chance to read, 

A line or two that anguish wreaks hereon.” 
By far the most important and best of the whole series of 
‘“‘ Attributed Poems.” It consists of seventy-three stanzas, 
and is referred to in Notes and Queries (4th S. v. 225) as being 
one of the Halifax selections, published by Milner, 1865. I 
have been unable to trace this poem to an earlier source, and 
can only reiterate the question which has already been put : 
“If genuine, whence did Milner obtain it?” It certainly 
does not appear in the 1838 edition which this publisher 
issued. 

Although the controversy respecting these poems was 

carried on for about six months, the edition which was the 
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cause of setting the ball rolling does not seem to be at all 
well known. I therefore indulged in the hope that it was 
even rarer than I at first supposed. I am sorry to say that 
my hope has not been justified. The first intimation of the 
existence of another copy was received when “ fishing” 
among a cart-load lot of “‘All at 6d. each,” in Booksellers’- 
row. I cannot say its appearance gave me unqualified 
pleasure, but after a little hesitation I purchased it. A week 
or two later, I saw another copy staring me in the face on a 
barrow, in the salubrious district of the New Cut. Nine- 
pence was the price asked for, and, as usual, I offered 
sixpence, and at the same time speaking disparagingly of 
the volume. I did not get any reduction, but secured the 
book. I know that bookseller of old: he gauges the value 
of a book by its size and weight, and if you do not care to 
have it at the price asked, he quietly puts it in its place with 
an equanimity and nonchalance at times most exasperating. It 
is not unusual for him to refuse to sell a book under any 
conditions after being browbeaten about its price. I tremble 
for his futurity if every impecunious bookhunter’s wish is 
realised! I had a mournful pleasure in placing this last 
acquisition with the others, and hoped never to meet another 
fellow-volume in my rambles. But the following week I was 
once more fated to see it, and unearthed, quite unwittingly, 
copy No. 4! Ialso purchased this. Surely, I had now got 
every copy! Lastly, something in a barrow in Farringdon- 
road, a week or two ago, had a look of fiendish familiarity 
about it, and acursory glance found it to be yet another copy! 
I did not purchase it! The game was manifestly becoming 
tiresome. 

But there is a peculiarity about these volumes which not 
only justifies my possession of them, but is highly interest- 
ing and suggestive. Each possesses two title-pages. Those 
of the first copy that came into my possession bear respec- 
tively the imprints of John Loftus, 262, Strand, and the 
other, Walker & Co., Strand. My No. 2 has ‘‘ London: 
Thomas Hodgson,” as its imprint, and Walker & Co.’s 
names appear in the second. No. 3 is in very showy red 
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paper covers, and Walker’s name is on both title-pages. 
This differs from the two previous in having quite a distinct 
portrait of the poet, whilst the subject of the engraved title- 
page is Newstead Abbey. The title-pages of No. 4 are 
similar to the first two, excepting that the former bears the 
imprint of “London: William Walker.” The portraits 
(anonymous) are in three cases identical, and the original 
painting of the three is unquestionably the work of T. 
Phillips, R.A. The other portrait I have not yet identified. 

Even during the progress of this short article I met with 
a nicely got-up and illustrated edition, which includes the 
** Attributed Poems” and a “ Life” by Cunningham—Peter 
Cunningham, I believe, but I am uncertain, having quite lost 
sight of the book; and also with an edition published by 
Milner, Halifax, 1838, to which several references have been 
made. In this latter case the ‘Attributed Poems” are 
scattered throughout the volume, and not collected under 
one generic head. The portrait is after J. Stewart, Byron’s 
fac-simile signature appearing at foot. The first title-page is 
embellished with Byron’s coat of arms (engraved by Lizars). 

W. Roberts. 
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Collectanea. 


TURKISH PRINTING.—Printing in Turkish was not executed to any 
extent until one Said Effendi, who accompanied his father, Mo- 
hammed, on his embassy to Paris, in October, 1720, was a witness 
of the wonders performed by the French printers. On his return 
to Constantinople, he, assisted by a renegade Hungarian, drew up a 
memorial to present to the Sultan, in which he set forth the advan- 
tages of establishing a press for printing Turkish books at Constanti- 
nople. The priests and public scribes were naturally opposed to the 
introduction of printing, the first because it would lessen their in- 
fluence with the people, the second because it would affect their 
means of livelihood. One of the objections offered by the devout 
to the substitution of printing for caligraphy in the production of 
sacred books was that printing could not render the symbolic figures 
which represent the invocation Bismallah, in the form of a bird, a 
butterfly, or a flower. However, in the year 1727, the first Turkish 
printing-press was established at Constantinople. 

CuriosiTIEs OF HypropHopia.—It is well known that Goldsmith 
states that the mad dog became mad to “serve his private ends ;”’ 
this explanation, however, either had not occurred to, or at any 
rate was not accepted by the ancients. They said that to drink sea- 
foam caused rabies ; while the Arab dogs to this day go mad when 
they ‘taste of flesh that falls from heaven.” Another theory makes 
a worm, residing in the tail, the cause ; hence the custom of biting 
off dogs’ tails. The same diversity of opinion exists respecting the 
cure of hydrophobia. Pliny suggests either the placing the burnt 
cinder of a dog on the wound, or else to eat the flesh of a dog, 
boiled ; while there is, of course, the proverbial recipe—a hair of 
the dog that has bitten one. ; 

FERN-LORE.—In Russia, the belief in the midsummer flowering 
of the fern is in full force, as may be seen in Professor De Guber- 
natis’s ‘‘ Mythologie des Plantes.” It is said that the man who finds 
the flower will acquire boundless wisdom ; but the flower is only to 
be found for a single instant at midnight, and it is necessary to con- 
quer the Evil One himself before the blossom can be seen. This 
must be done in the following manner :—On the appointed night, he 
who dares to attempt the enterprise must select the particular fern 
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which he desires to see flower, and must place near it the towel 
which he used on Easter Day. He must then, with a knife which 
he used on the same feast, trace a circle round the fern and round 
himself. At nine o’clock in the evening the devil will attempt to 
terrify the Christian, throwing at him stones, wood, and other heavy 
missiles; but the watcher is exhorted to remain calm and to show no 
symptom of terror, as the Evil One has no power to enter the magic 
circle traced by the knife. At the hour of midnight the fern blossoms 
and the flowers fall upon the towel, which the Christian must in- 
stantly seize and conceal in his bosom. The fortunate possessor, 
thanks to this possession, will know things present and things to 
come, and will be able to discover hidden treasures or lost cattle. 
+> 

Tue “ MasBinoaion.’’—According to Professor Rhys, the term 
** Mabinogion ” applies, strictly speaking, only to four particular 
tales. These formed the stock-in-trade of literary apprentices, who 
had not yet learnt the art of versing, and who were licensed to go 
about repeating these four stories in question. But a larger group 
of tales was also called ‘‘ Mabinogion” in a sort of indefinite way, 
and the latest of them are purely Arthurian. The purely Welsh 
tales, “* Mabinogion,” had, as their motive, mainly the machinery of 
magic or the supernatural. Then when the Normans conquered 
parts of South Wales, they got hold of the Welsh literature and 
assimilated it to suit their tastes, and it passed into English and 
Scottish hands, and even extended over the west of Europe, including 
Iceland. But the Normans gave it their own forms. Their machinery 
was knight-errantry and individual bravery. Then in time these 
non-Welsh versions—Norman, English, and Scottish—reacted on 
the purely Welsh one; in fact, some of the Arthurian tales were 
probably a good deal influenced by the reaction of the Norman 
versions and those based on them. 


x 2 
* 


FRENCH ENGRAVINGS OF THE Last CENTURY.—With regard to 
the famous Moreau engravings of the eighteenth century, the young 
Moreau—Moreau le Jeune—was on a level with Eisen, and perhaps 
superior to Gravelot, in the charming pictures which he designed for 
the illustrated editions now so much valued. He had a firmness, 
delicacy, grace, and variety of invention, in the delineation of 
Moliére’s people for instance (of course in the dresses of Watteau’s 
time), which made his ‘* Moliére ” and his ‘* Rousseau ”’ among the 
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few really desirable illustrated books. Brunet mentions that his 
original drawings for the “ Molitre” were sold early in this century, 
and brought only £60. To-day a copy of the book, in old morocco, 
and with the engravings in a good state, fetches more than was given 
for the original drawings. The strength of Moreau le Jeune lay 
chiefly in his pictures of contemporary life. His classical subjects 
were, sO to speak, more than academic in their frigidity. Designs 
from books in La Fontaine’s age were rude enough, though they 
have a certain spirit. He was accustomed to rough-and-ready 
engravings like those of Chauveau, and his delicate naiveté had to 
wait nearly a hundred years for artists who could do it justice—for 
the day of Eisen and Moreau le Jeune. 


* * 
* 


ParisH History.—A correspondent of Zhe Yorkshire Post some 
time ago contributed to that paper an account of the difficulties in 
the way of the local historian. We reproduce his valuable letter and 
regret he has withheld his name from the public. “To begin with, 
some #50 or #100 would have to be expended in books. The 
inquirer would then have to make himself acquainted with medieval 
handwritings, and learn to read Law Latin and Norman French in 
the contracted forms in which they present themselves in MSS. The 
fac-simile of a few lines from Domesday, which was printed in Zhe 
Yorkshire Weekly Post of October 30, 1886, is especially easy to read ; 
yet I doubt if one fairly educated man in a hundred would be able 
to decipher it without a ‘crib.’ Norman French documents present 
still greater difficulties. Granted that a year or so has been spent in 
acquiring the difficult art of reading medizval MSS., our incumbent 
would then have to cbtain leave of absence from his parish for several 
months in order to make use of the knowledge he has obtained with 
so much labour. He would have to search the 161 volumes of the 
Dodsworth MSS. at Oxford; the Talbot, the Harleian, the Lans- 
downe, and the Warburton MSS. at the British Museum, as well as 
the Kennett MSS. in 107 volumes. He would then have to turn to 
the Noti‘ia, aud the twenty-one volumes of the Parliamentary Survey 
at Lambeth, to the Sharpe MSS. at Bishopthorpe, the Torre MSS. in 
the Minster Library at York, as well as the Registers of the Arch- 
bishop and of the Dean and Chapter. At the Record Office in 
Fetter-lane he would have to examine the Black Book of the 
Exchequer, the Scutage Rolls, the Testa de Neville, the Pipe Rolls, 
the Patent Rolls, the Charter Rolls, the Fine Rolls, the Pedes Finium, 
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the Originalia, the Placita, the Recusant Rolls, the Muster Rolls, the 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem, to say nothing of the Visitations at the 
Heralds’ College, and many indispensable records in private custody. 
These are mostly in MS., and form only a portion of the documents 
which would have to be consulted. I have said nothing of printed 
books, such as Dugdale’s Monasticon and the Publications of the 
Record Commissioners and the Calendars of State Papers—some 
hundred volumes at least. Besides all this our parochial historian 
would have to acquire a competent knowledge of general English 
history, of heraldry, genealogy, architecture, painted glass, church 
bells, geology, botany, folk lore, dialect, and of the history of village 
communities and ancient agriculture, to say nothing of a little Norse 
and Anglo-Saxon grammar. It would, I am confident, take an ordinary 
Oxford or Cambridge graduate many years to qualify himself for even 
commencing such a work as a Parochial History.” 


Me 


Reviews, 


The Marriage of Cupid and Psyche. Done into English by Wittiam 
ADLINGTON, with a Discourse on the Fable by ANDREW Lane. 
1887. 

THE custom of printing small éditions de luxe of works (either 

original or reprints) of archzological or traditional interest is one 

which deserves hearty commendation: “it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes,” for surely an author or editor can have no 
sweeter satisfaction than that of viewing his intellectual offspring or 
foster child dressed in such beautiful Sunday clothes. The other 
day it was Professor Child who sent across the Atlantic one of those 
agreeable booklets, “ The Childe of Bristowe,” admirably modernised 
by himself. Now it is Mr. Andrew Lang who gives us, folded in 
vellum and imprinted in a type which would not have done discredit 
to an Aldine, a monograph on the ever-charming folk-tale (as he 
proves it to be) of Cupid and Psyche, with Adlington’s translation 
from the text of Apuleius, not to speak of two or three choice 
etchings and designs, and some scraps of verse, of which it need only 
be said that they are fit flowers to grow in such a garden of delight. 

Mr. Lang’s essay is an able exposition of his well-known views on 

the Spontaneous Generation of popular stories, or at least, their 

universal prevalence in opposition to the theory which would refer 
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the origin of nearly all European tales to an identical Indian source. 
He mentions, incidentally, that the story of Cupid and Psyche is in 
substance the same as that of Beauty and the Beast—a statement 
which has called forth this graceful protest from the pen of Mr. W. 
H. Pollock :— 
The Folklorist, it is one’s bounden duty, 
If not to cherish, to consult at least ; 


But, though I’m sure that Psyche was a Beauty, 
1 cannot think that Cupid was a Zeast. 


Paleolithic Man in N.W. Middlesex. 3y JoHN ALLEN Brown. 
Matters relating to the unknown have always an attraction ; so 
that anything tending to throw additional light on the history of 
Paleolithic man is certain, on that account alone, to be of interest, 
not only to the “ prehistoric” Antiquary, but even to the general reader. 
In this little work Mr. Allen Brown has described certain worked 
flints obtained by him from the drift gravels of the Ealing district 
in a manner which lends additional interest to a subject so absorbing 
and attractive as the rude stony relics of a long lost and unknown 
race. Of course, such implements have already been described by 
other workers from other parts of the great Thames valley area, and 
the old deposits of the sea, Medway, &c. ; but the manner in which 
the author of “ Palzolithic Man in N.W. Middlesex” treats his 
subject, gives ita charm of interest and value which will be much 
appreciated by the student, as well as by those who have hitherto 
read nothing whatever of the subject. In the first place Mr. Allen 
Brown, instead of dropping at once into what would be to many an 
abstruse subject, leads the reader through the archeological, geolo- 
gical, and physical aspects of the early history of man, and thus 
_ prepares him for the description of his discoveries in the old 
Ealing gravels. His references to numerous well-known authors 
on this subject are copious and well selected; and those to 
the works of travellers and explorers are also of great value, 
and will be of service to the Ethnological student who may 
wish to peruse works bearing on the objects of his research. 
Mr. Allen Brown also throws much additional interest into his 
subject by drawing numerous comparisons between the worked flints 
of Palzolithic man and the stone weapons of the savages of 
historic times ; as well as by discussing, with much care, the probable 
state of culture of these old British “ Savages,” as deduced by an 
examination of the intellectual development of the Esquimaux, 
Fuegians, Bushmen, &c., of our own time; and it is only by 
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such comparisons and analogies that anything like a fair idea can be 
formed of a race about which we have such meagre knowledge. 
Mr. Allen Brown’s book will be welcomed by all those who feel 
interested in this subject. 

Sketches of Life in Japan. By Major Henry KNo.tiys. Chapman 

& Hall. 1887. 

It would no doubt be possible for a traveller in Japan to bring back 
with him many valuable notes on the manners, customs, and antiqui- 
ties of that strange country. This Major Knollys has not done ; the 
student of folk-lore, anthropology, or philology will find nothing, or 
next to nothing, in these “ Sketches” of which to make a note. But 
the book is nevertheless an amusing one. Everything is insignificant, 
but it is pleasantly set down. As the author seems to have but a 
slight knowledge of the Japanese language, his vocabulary beginning 
with “ Ohaye” (meaning anything from ‘please do not fly intoa 
passion” to ‘*go to the deuce”) and ending with “sayonara” 
(good-bye), we are not surprised that his information, except on 
superficial points, is decidedly limited. But we have very grave doubts 
whether it was worth Major Knollys’s while to invest with the dignity 
of print such dialogue ‘as the following. ‘ ‘What is your religion, 
Kobe?’ I ask my guide. ‘Hum’ (with the curled lip of derision), 
‘if I am anything at all, Iam Shinto. But please make haste if you 
want to see yonder temple. Those lazy dcasts’ (with all the emphasis 
of hate) ‘of priests are about to close the doors.’ ” 

The First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By J. E. Tuorotp 

Rocers. The Clarendon Press. 1887. 

Tue above volume professes to be an “‘inquiry into a weekly record 
of the price of Bank Stock from August 17, 1694, to September 17, 
1703.” It gives, in fact, a detailed and minute account of the Bank 
of England, when that great institution was a commercial enterprise, 
the success of which seemed very doubtful. The principal source of 
Professor Thorold Rogers’s information is “Collections for 
Husbandry and Trade,” published by one John Houghton, an 
apothecary, and a member of the Royal Society ; and also “ A Brief 
Relation of State Affairs,”” by Narcissus Luttrell, a work containing all 
the current information the writer could pick up between the years 
1678 and 1714. But, besides fulfilling his immediate object of tracing 
the origin of the Bank, the writer gives, by the way, much curious 
information ; for example, it is recorded that ‘‘ in 1697 a ‘good mer- 
chant’s house,’ close to the Royal Exchange, was offered at a rent of 
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£60 a year . . . two houses were to be let in Fleet-street at £44 a 
year each ; and an ale-house in the Strand, with three rooms on each 
floor, could be had for £ 20 to £ 30 a year.” 


The Brunswick Accession. By Percy M. Tuornton. William 
Ridgway. 1887. 
Tuis work gives the descent, from ‘Guelph, Prince of Scyrri,” of 
the present reigning family of England ; an account of the state of 
English politics in the first fourteen years of the eighteenth century ; 
and the various intrigues on one side and the other which led to the 
Hanoverians obtaining the English crown. Mr. Thornton has done 
all this in a pleasant manner enough ; but we do not quite see what 
want his book is intended to supply. Of late years the standard of 
historical composition has been greatly raised, and an author is ex- 
pected to plead justification for avolume. This justification may be 
either new facts and discoveries, or else an original and striking 
method and point of view. Wedo not consider that “ The Brunswick 
Accession” can plead either excuse for its appearance, and would 
counsel the author to devote his time and research to the less trite 
and trodden ways of history. 
History of the Bassandyne Bible ... with Notices of the Early 
Printers of Edinburgh. By WittiaM T. Doxsson. Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh. 
Tuis history of the first Bible printed in Scotland deserves to be 
read with great attention. The first two chapters, dealing with the 
Reformation in general, and the Scotch Reformation in particular, 
might, we think, have been condensed with advantage, but from the 
third chapter onwards all is valuable and noteworthy. The first 
printers in Scotland were Walter Chepman and Androw Myllar, to 
whom a patent was granted by James IV. in 1507. Until 1869 only 
two books could be attributed with any certainty to this early firm : 
the one a book of Ballads, and the other the ‘‘ Breviarium Aber- 
donense.” But in 1869 an “ Expositio Sequentiarum” (1506) was 
discovered at Paris ; and again in 1878 a work on Grammar was found 
in a private library at Dinant, in Brittany, both these works bearing 
Myllar’s punning device—a windmill. For some time after these first- 
fruits of the press in Scotland there appears to have been a lull; the 
times were unsettled, the ‘‘ New Light ” of John Knox had to make way 
against considerable opposition. At any rate, it was not till 1568 that 
Robert Lekprevik, “our Soverane Lordis imprentare,’’ received 
“license, priuelege, and power To imprent all and haill ane buke 
VOL. XII. I 
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callit the Inglis bybill imprentit of before at Geneva.” However, 
Robert Lekprevik fell into disgrace, and the work was undertaken 
by Thomas Bassandyne, a Scotchman, who had been educated at 
Antwerp, and had learnt the art of printing at Leyden—the “ Lugd. 
Bat.” of so many old title-pages. But Bassandyne himself had to 
“gang warily,” the intolerant General Assembly being at the height 
of its power. This worthy court ‘‘declared and fund” that 
‘* Thomas Bassendie’’ had printit “ ane baudy sang callit Welcome 
Fortune, at the end of ane Psalme Book,’’ and required him to 
“ delait” it. However, the Kirk was pacified, and in 1576 a licence 
was given to ‘‘Thomas Bassanden” and his partner, Alexander 
Arbuthnot, to “ prent Bibillis in the vulgare Inglis toung.”” In July, 
1579, the work was completed—and circulated—by the process of 
making the non-possession of ‘‘ane bybill” an offence against the 
law. Such, in brief, is the history of the “ Bassandyne Bible” as 
told in the volume under consideration. Well written, well printed, 
and handsomely bound, as this book undoubtedly is, it is hard to 
understand how Mr. Dobson can have set such poor and common- 
place woodcuts as “ Burning Bibles at Paul’s Cross,” ‘* The Chained 
Bible,” and several others, beside the excellent fac-similes which are 
really worthy of a place in the work. 


A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote. By the HERMIT OF 
Martow (P. B. SHELLEY). The Shelley Society. 1837. 
Tuts is a reproduction of Shelley’s manuscript, introduced and 
commended to the faithful student of Shelley by Mr. Buxton Forman. 
Both the photo-lithography and the letterpress are admirably 
executed, and the editor, in his introduction, gives a well-drawn 
picture of those uneasy times, between 1815 and 1820, to which the 
pamphlet belonged. Shelley was then living at Albion House, 
Marlow, hence his designation on the title of the ‘‘ Proposal.” The 
pamphlet was published by Ollier in March, 1817, and attracted 
hardly any attention ; it formed part of the heading to an article of 
Southey’s in Zhe Quarterly Review, but was not noticed in the text. 
Shelley’s “‘ Free List’ is given in a brief appendix ; copies were to 
be sent to the chief Reformers, such as Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 

3rougham, Mr. Cobbett, &c. 


@ 
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@bituary AHemoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


THE death is announced of the Rev. Dr. MAaturIN, who in the 
opinion of some was ‘‘ the greatest preacher in the Irish Church.” 
He held the post of librarian at Archbishop Marsh’s Library, where 
he sat, says Prof. Mahaffy, ‘‘a venerable medizval figure forgotten 
among forgotten medieval books, but in daily contact with the old 
English divines, where he perfected that style which had no rival but 
Cardinal Newman’s in purity, and far surpassed it in fire.” 

THE Nestor of comparative philology, Prof. A. F. Pott, whose 
“Etymologische Forschungen” marked an epoch when they 
appeared over fifty years ago, died recently. His work on the 
gipsies is a standard authority. The professor went on toiling to the 
last, and published a philological tractate a few monthsago. He had 
been a professor at Halle since 1833. 

Joun WricuTt Oakes, A.R.A., died on July 8, having just com- 
pleted a life of sixty-seven years, faithfully occupied in work to the 
last. His birthplace was Sproston House, near Middlewich, Che- 
shire, which had been in the possession of his family for many gene- 


rations ; he was educated privately at Liverpool, and artistically 
under Mr. Bishop, of the Liverpool College. By the death of this 
distinguished landscape painter, we lose one of the ablest and most 
original artists of his time, a student of nature who came nearer to 
Ruysdael than any other Englishman of this century has done. 


oh] 
MWectings of Learned Socicties. 


Pire Ro.i.—/u/y 1, annual general meeting. Mr. Lyte com- 
mented upon the comparatively large number of libraries announced 
in the report as having become subscribers to the Society. He ob- 
served that such accessions to the members of a society were always 
peculiarly welcome, because the support of private individuals was of 
necessity more or less fluctuating in its character, while, on the other 
hand, the co-operation of such institutions as All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, and the Atheneum Club—to quote the first two names on 
the list of twenty-five accessions—once obtained, it was pretty certain 
that so long as the publications of the Society gave satisfaction their 
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support would not be withdrawn. Mr. H. S. Milman enlarged upon 
the benefits likely to accrue to the Society by the decision of the 
Council to bring out not only a volume of our earliest and most 
valuable unpublished charters, but also another to include a large 
number of the Final Concords or Feet of Fines belonging to the 
reign of Richard I. The Honorary Secretary stated that the Uni- 
versity of Upsala had that morning applied to be enrolled among the 
subscribers to the Society. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fuly 7. The following resolution 
was brought before the meeting by the chairman and carried: “ That 
the members of the Royal Archzological Institute have heard with 
astonishment and with the deepest regret that, in order to com- 
pletely prepare Westminster Abbey for the late Jubilee function, the 
officials of the Office of Works should have thought it necessary to 
stain and varnish so famousa relic as the Coronation Chair of the 
kings of England, made by order of Edward I. to enshrine the 
‘Stone of Destiny,’ the ‘ fatal stone’ of Scone; and, with the certain 
knowledge of the grievous mischief which has on former occasions 
been done to the ancient monuments, furniture, and fittings of the 
Abbey, the members of the Institute desire now to protest in the 
strongest possible way against the continuance of a practice which 
from time to time takes the Abbey and its precious contents out of 
the hands of their proper custodians, and consigns them to the 
tender mercies of untutored and irresponsible direction.” 


a 
Mews and Motes. 


THERE are perhaps no more interesting periodicals extant than 
those devoted to West Country lore. Zhe Western Antiquary never 
fails to interest those who have the least inclination for antiquarian 
pursuits ; and the Report and Transactions of the Penzance Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society which we have just received, would 
prove quite as entertaining tu the average magazine reader as, say, 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. The articles on “Sea Anemones,” on 
‘* Dartmoor,” on ‘fA Remarkable Hailstorm,” on ‘‘ Cornubiana,” if 
specially interesting to Cornishmen, would certainly amuse anyone 
with a taste for reading. We think it well to emphasise this remark, 
because an impression is general that any magazine professing to 
deal with antiquarian or bibliographical subjects is of necessity 
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“weary, stale, flat,” if not unprofitable reading. Such is not the 
case when writers glean in holiday guise, and editors are impatient 
of “ papers ’’ that smell of the lamp. 
* Ff 
THE keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum (Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson) contributes a valuable article on the Arrangement and 
Preservation of MSS. to the Zibrary Chronicle for April (just issued). 
* * 


Library Notes is the title of a new magazine devoted to new 
methods and ‘‘labor-savers”’ for librarians, readers, and writers, 
which is published in Boston (U.S.A.) 

x * 


THE exclusive application of ‘‘ Reverend” to the clergy is of very 
late date. As a general rule, it appears to have been the practice for 
the clergy simply to style themselves after their worldly degree, as is 
the case in the register of the burial of holy George Herbert, where 
he is entitled “ Mr. George Herbert, Esq., Parson, of Bemerton ;” 
3rd of March, 1632. 

* * 
~ 

THE written direction, “ Mr. John Smith, Esq.,” is generally sup- 
posed to be a mark of the most crass ignorance ; yet there are cases 
in which the use would be absolutely correct, though, if it were 
employed, a great deal of ridicule would be incurred. For instance, 
‘‘Master George Smith, Esquire, is the only right appellation, if 
Master Smith had taken the degree of Master of Arts at a University, 
which would entitle him to be called ‘‘ Master” or ‘* Mister,”’ and if 
he were a magistrate, or the son of a knight, or gentleman, in right 
of which he would be “ Esquire.” Shakespeare makes Sir John 
Falstaff say that he “will visit Master Robert Shallow, Esquire ” 
(2 Henry IV. act iv. scene 3). ‘* Master” here probably is an 
allusion to his being a bencher, and ‘‘ Esquire” to his being a 
magistrate. 

‘ 

A copy of the edition of Cicero’s Cato Major, or his Discourse of 
Old Age, printed by Benjamin Franklin, at Philadelphia, in 1744, 
has been sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s for #11. Franklin always took 
a pride in this volume, and looked upon it as the finest production 
of his press. 

"he 

Amonc other books of interest and value which have been recently 

dispersed, the following are specially notable :—Thomas Taylor's 
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Apuleius, 508.; Matthew Arnold’s Strayed Reveller, £7 2s. 6d.; 
Empedocles, £5 17s. 6d.; Browning’s Sordello, £ 2 14s. ; Coleridge’s 
friend (a fine copy of the original 27 numbers), £3 12s.; De 
Quincey’s Confessions, £3 5s.; Pine’s Horace (in old red morocco), 
£9 t0s.; Milman’s Horace (bound by Bedford), £5 5s. ; Keats’ 
Endymion (boards), £4 12s.; Milton’s Paradise Lest (fourth title- 
page), £11; Rossetti’s Poems (1870), £2 2s., the same on thick 
paper, £3 15s.; Ballads and Songs, 1881 (large paper), £6 6s. ; 
Swift’s Gulliver (genuine first edition), #21 15s.; Swinburne’s 
Atalanta £5 12s. 6d.; Villon’s Poems (only 157 copies printed), 
£4 t0s.; Walt Whitman’s Zeaves of Grass (first edition printed by 
himself), £8 10s.; Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads (containing 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancyent Marinere), £3 155. 

* * 

* 

It appears that among the Greek peasantry the small-pox is known 
as ev\oyia, or ‘the blessing,” for the same reason that the Black 
Sea was called the Euxine, or “ hospitable ” sea. 

LizutT.-CoL. Sir R. L. PLayrair is compiling for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society a bibliography of Algeria from 1500 to 1866. 


* * 
* 


PROFESSOR SKEAT has drawn up a scheme for the collection of 
materials for adictionary of Anglo-French. An army of readers is 
required to make researches in legal documents, histories, romances, 
and poems. 


THE first edition of Shakespeare’s Works (wanting title, and other- 
wise imperfect) fetched #255 atthe Hartley sale. 


Dr. Westsy Gipson, President of the Shorthand Society, is en- 
gaged on a bibliography of shorthand. Dr. Gibson will be glad of 
information about works on abbreviated longhand, phonetics, and 
universal language. His address is 32, Regent-square, W.C. 

* * 


*x 


A FuND for the publication of Parsi literature has been established 
in India at the instance of Prof. Darmester. 


Tuer Greek type for the new edition of Sappho was specially cast 
at Berlin. 
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THE Fersey Observer states that the official language of the 
Channel Island Law Courts is ‘‘Norman.” We understood that 
modern French is used in the courts, and should be glad of any 
communication on this subject. 

* 


* 

Mr. W. G. Frerton, F.S.A., has sent us the prospectus of the 
Anastatic Drawing Society, of which he is the editor. The object 
of the Society is the careful delineation of remains of antiquity, 
ancient edifices, sepulchral monuments, armour, embroidery, illumin- 
ated MSS., seals, coins, and all other objects which can illustrate the 
arts, customs, and social life in the early and middle ages. 


Tue City Council of Rome, to celebrate the so-called birthday of 
Rome, on April 21, caused a pillar to be erected at the entrance of 
the Pincio, near the Villa Medici, with the following inscription : 
“The adjoining palace, formerly called dei Medici, was used as a 
prison for Galileo Galilei, who was proved guilty of having seen the 
earth revolving around the sun.” 


An “un-bowdlerised” translation of the Persian “ Baharistan ” 
will shortly be issued. It will be uniform with the “‘ Ananga Ranga” 
and ‘‘ The Perfumed Garden,” and will be followed by a complete 
translation of Sa’di’s “‘ Gulistan.” 

THE celebrated portrait of Pope Leo X. by Raphael represents 
the Pope as holding in his hand a microscope. The picture was 
painted between 1513 and 1520, and this is the earliest date to which 
the invention of the microscope can be assigned. 


Ir cannot be supposed that our ancestors did not drink milk. But 
as a matter of fact no mention of milk as a beverage, or of milk- 
selling as a trade, occurs in old diaries or account books. 

aa 
In the East treasure is still buried. An official who visited 
xywalior lately to take over a large sum of rupees found that treasure 
to the amount of £5,000,000 had been buried in pits and wells in 
the palace. Two or three of the pits were heaped up with jewels. 
* * 

Ir is proposed to establish a journal to be called Analecta Liturgica, 
which will contain original articles on the history and development 
of liturgies and ritual 
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“Tue Leicestershire Gleaner” column of Zhe Leicester Chro- 
nicle was started November 10, 1883, and its publication ceased 
with the issue for May 28, 1887. Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., 
principal librarian of the Nottingham Free Public Libraries, was the 
projector and editor. 

* 





* 
* 





A LITTLE volume of Madame la Vallitre, bound in red morocco, 
was purchased by the late Mr. Turner many years ago for eighteen 
shillings. At the saleofhis library in Paris this volume fetched £560. 
*x * 
* 


CASTOR-OIL was anciently regarded as a choice oil for burning, its 
medicinal virtues being unknown. It is used at the present day by 
the Jews for their Sabbath lamps, under the name of oil of Kiki. 


* * 
* 


A UNIQUE coin of the time of Quintilian realised £245 at the 
sale of the Amercourt Collection in Paris. 


e's 
* 


An oaken bench, recently moved by the Dean of Winchester from 
its modern to its ancient position, is, according to Prof. Willis, at 
least 800 years old. 


a 


* 





Pror. SKEAT has written to Zhe Academy giving the true derivation 
of Carfax, where the four principal streets in Oxford meet. The 
common origin assigned to the word is guatuor vias; but Prof. 
Skeat shows that it comes from guatuor furcas, through the old- 
French carrefourg, and the middle-English carfoukes. 


- = 
A 





Ir is often remarked that in French curé is equivalent to our 
“ vicar,” and vicaireto our “curate.” At the present day, this is, in 
a measure, true; but in the Book of Common Prayer ‘‘the curate” 
always means the incumbent of the parish. The ‘‘ vicar” in medizval 
England was usually the deputy of some monastic body, to whom 
the living had been granted. 







* * 


Tue French Bulletin Bibliographique, issued quarterly, gives a 


classified list of current publications, with short notices of their-con- 
tents. 
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A FEW weeks ago a Devonshire labourer cut his wrist whilst sharp- 
ening his scythe. Instead of sending for a doctor his friends called 
in a man and _ his wife who have a great repute as “charmers,” and 
these proceeded to ‘‘charm” the wound. It need scarcely be said 
that the man died of loss of blood shortly after. 


* * 
* 


THE oldest newspaper in the world is said to be the Chinese A7ng- 
pan, which was first published in 911 a.p., became a weekly in 
1361, and a daily in 1804. 

‘i 

A CORRESPONDENT Of Zhe Pioneer Mail describes some extraor- 
dinary phenomena witnessed by him on May 29. He was called out 
in the evening by one of his servants to see “ what a tamasha was 
taking place with the star Sook,” z.¢, Venus. The planet was 
oscillating violently from left to right, shining brightly and then 
becoming almost invisible, till the natives thought that the last day 


was at hand. 
* * 


Ps 

WE have received from Messrs. Benjamin & Bell, of New York, a 
curious little book, called ** The Poets and Poetry of America: a 
Satire by ‘ Lavante,’” reprinted from the original, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1847, with an introductory argument by Geoffrey Quarles, 
to show that it was written by Edgar Allan Poe. 

* * 
* 


A VIENNESE journalist has lately published the particulars about 
Haydn’s skull, which was missing at the exhumation of the body. It 
appears to have been purloined by an enthusiastic phrenologist, who 
wished to verify the theories of Dr. Gall. The skull is now at the 
Anatomical Museum in Vienna. 


a 
* 
A RouMANIAN savant has identified the tomb of Ovid. It is at 
Andolkioi in the Dobrudsha. 


Se & 
A LETTER, signed Miguel de Cerbantes Saavedra, has lately been 
discovered in Andalusia. It is dated February 12, 1590, and refers 
to his duties as a tax collector of the lowest rank. 
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Mr. FRANCIS has brought out a general Index to the Sixth Series of 
our venerable and venerated contemporary, Votes and Queries. Con- 
sidering that the indices to the first and second series are very scarce, 
and worth more than a sovereign apiece, and that the index to the 
third series is not to be got by love or by money, there can be no doubt 
that even the fourth, fifth, and sixth indices are good investments as 
literary property goes. But when will the owners of Votes and 
Queries grant us that grand desideratum, one complete index to all 
the six series which they have issued up to now? 

By a “ Milton Memorial Fund ” an interesting relic of the poet has 
been preserved. We refer to the cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, in 
Buckinghamshire, in which Milton completed “ Paradise Lost,” and 
began the composition of “ Paradise Regained.” It was in the spring 
of 1665 that he left Bunhill-fields and retired to this country lodging, 
in order to escape the danger of the plague then raging in London. 
On page 106 we give an illustration of the quaint old building. 

Mr. Henry Irvinc has been elected life trustee of Shakespeare's 
birthplace, in the place of the late Dr. Ingleby. During the year 
no fewer than 15,000 persons had subscribed their names on the 
visitors’ book at the poet’s house. 


*x * 
«x 


HepreEw is still a living language. <A few weeks ago a “ poster” 
in that tongue might have been seen in a shop-window in Drury 
Lane. It announced an entertainment with a lion in Spitalfields. 

ie 

THE wills recorded in Maine from 1640 to 1760 have been 
published by the Maine Historical Society. 


* * 
of 


“ MANCHESTER a Hundred Years Ago: Being a reprint of a de- 
scription of Manchester by a native of the town, James Ogden, 
published in 1783,” is in the press. 

gal i 

Mr. Wituiam AnpReEws, of Hull, is preparing a volume on 
‘** Yorkshire in Olden Times.” : 

A PEDIGREE of the Darwin Family is being compiled for M¢scel/anca 
Genealogica & Heraldica by Mr. Burke, Somerset Herald. 
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At the Crawford sale the Cvoniclis of England, printed at St. 
Albans in 1483, fetched £51; a Dante, with rare engravings after 
Sandro Botticelli, £420; Vitas Patrum, printed in 1495 by 
Wynkyn de Worde, £71; and the famous Mazarin Bible £ 2,650. 

* * 

Tue broadside proclamation for suppressing Milton’s Pro Populo 
Anglicano, with some others, fetched £49 at the above sale, and 
another set of proclamations (including Queen Anne’s offer of 
£,5,000 for the Pretender) £ 21. 

THE last announced destination of Temple Bar is Theobald’s 
Park, the property of Sir H. B. Meux. 

ag 

THE present year is the five hundredth anniversary of the birth 

of Fra Angelico, the Florentine painter. 
* * 

A MAGAZINE Called Zhe Collector, “devoted to the interests of 
those who collect rare books, prints, and autographs,"’ is announced 
to appear in the autumn by Messrs. Benjamin Bros., of New York. 

= 

THE interest taken in the Tercentenary of Mary Queen of Scots, 
by the exhibition of relics, pictures, &c., at the Peterborough Museum, 
has extended northwards ; and we learn that Monsignor Smith is now 
arranging to have a similar exhibition in Edinburgh before the Ter- 
centenary of 1587—the date of Mary Queen of Scots’ execution at 
Fotheringhay and funeral at Peterborough—has come to its close. 


A NEW street, to be called Arthur-street East, was opened last 
month with great ceremony by the Lord Mayor of London and 
Sheriffs. It passes through the classic neighbourhood of Pudding- 
lane, Botolph-lane, and Love-lane ; and the total cost incurred in its 
formation was £491,000. 


* 

THE first annual meeting of the subscribers to the British School 
at Athens took place on July 6. It was stated that a good beginning 
had been made with the library of classical and archeological books. 

7 

RALEIGH Houss, in Brixton, is in great danger of sharing the 
fate of Fairfax House, in Putney. It has been put up to auction, 
and was only withdrawn on account of the lowness of the bids made. 
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Tue Old Castle Hotel in Richmond, once the haunt of Thomson 
and Collins, of Mallet and Quin, was offered for sale last month. 


THE ceremony of the Jubilee in Rome begins with the Pope’s going 
to the holy gate, which is bricked up, and only opened once in fifty 
years. With a golden hammer he knocks on the gate three times, 
repeating the verse, Aferite mihi portas justitig, upon which the 
masons begin to break down the wall. 


* * 
a 


SANDAL CasTLE, near Wakefield, a place of historic associations, 
has been presented by its owner, as a recreation ground, to the Sandal 
Local Board. 


*x * 
* 


THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear in the magazines and reviews for July :—B/ackwood’s Maga- 
sine, ‘* The Hittites ;"" Zhe Contemporary Review, “ The Sacredness 
of Ancient Buildings;” Zhe Manchester Quarterly, “ Pythagoras 
and India ;” Chambers’s Journal, “ Recently Discovered Tomb- 
Temples at Sidon;” Zhe Quarterly Review, “ Louis the Fourteenth 
and his Court ;” ournal of Education, *‘ Japanese Education ;” Zhe 
English Illustrated Magazine, ‘‘ Theocritus in Sicily,” “ Benacus ;” 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review, “ Dragon Myths of the East,” ‘‘ Early 
English Voyages to Chusan ;” Zemple Bar, “Crabbe;” The Fort- 
nightly Review, “The Georgian and Victorian Eras;” Mfurray’s 
Magazine, “ Playgoing in China.” 


* * 
* 


A work has just appeared which ought to find a place in the 
libraries of the learned. We refer to an English translation of that 
collection of mysterious writings known as “ Kabbala Denudata”—a 
collection which possibly Mr. Quaritch may possess in five or six 
quarto volumes, and value at as many guineas. A hardy Rabbinical 
scholar, Mr. Mathers, has toiled through these tomes, and the result 
is a solid volume which may be had through a bookseller for eight 
shillings. 

2 

Mr. SALTING’s magnificent collection of Chinese and Japanese 

ceramic art is now on view at South Kensington Museum. 
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Mr. Bapcer, of King Edward's High School, Birmingham, has 
been awarded the Darwin medal for his paper on “ The Monumental 
Brasses of Warwickshire.” 

i 

Mr. IrvinG has just acquired a portrait of David Garrick which 
is said to be “the most true and striking likeness that ever was 
painted ” of that great actor. The picture is in oils, life size, and 
was done by Nath. Dance in 1774. 

* * 

In digging the foundations for the new Rathhaus at Hamburg, a 
number of articles belonging to the early middle age were found— 
weapons, domestic utensils, skeletons, ornaments, &c. This is 
accounted for by the fact that it is the site of the first “ Burg” or 
castle of Hamburg, which was taken by storm under Duke Bernhard 
of Saxony seven hundred years ago. 

* * 
* 

ACCORDING to a learned Japanese antiquarian, the Japanese made 
their first essays in the art of printing from engraved copper or bronze 
blocks about the middle of the eighth century, a.p. 

+ 

Pickwick is a local surname. Probably the following is the 
earliest entry, ‘* William de Pikewike,” co. Wilts, a.p. 1273, Hundred 
Rolls. When at Bath Mr. Pickwick was not far from the home of 
his ancestors. 

Tue historic inn, at Towcester, described by Dickens as the meet- 
ing place between the two editors and Mr. Pickwick, on the occasion 
of the Eatanswill Election, has been wrecked by a gas explosion. 


* * 
* 


It is stated that Madame Tussaud & Sons have been using for 
over thirty years an undoubted Rubens, as part of the decoration of 
a ceiling. The picture represents an episode from the “ AZneid.” 


* * 


In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a blacksmith of 
London, named Mark Scaliot, made a lock of iron, steel, and brass, 
of eleven pieces, and a pipe-key, all of which only weighed one 
grain. 
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Sir Joun Lussock’s Bill to restrain shopkeepers from trading 
after a certain hour of the evening finds a precedent in an edict of the 
Mayor and Aldermen of London 600 years ago, in the time of 
Edward I.: “That the market of Sopers-lane that is called Eve- 
chepyng” (or Evening Market) “shall be abolished.” Sopers-lane 
was the site of the present Queen-street, Cheapside. And again, a 
few years later: ‘‘ That there shall be no market in Chepe or on 
Cornhill after Curfew rung at St. Paul.” 


me 
* 


THE late William Barnes, the “ Dorsetshire poet,” used to tell of 
a little boy whom he found one day in a village school, and who had 
written the word ‘‘ psalm” in his copy book and then accidentally 
blotted out the initial “p” with his sleeve. His little sister at his 
side was in tears at the disaster, but the natural born spelling-reformer 
defiantly exclaimed: ‘‘ What if I did scrope of en out? He didn’t 
spell naught, and what was the good of en?”’ 


2 


A Stockport barber, recently summoned for the offence of Sunday 
shaving, was discharged on the ground that the information described 
a barber as an “ artificer.” The solicitor for the defence urged that 
barbers were not included in the days of Charles II. under the term 
** artificer ;” but a case for the High Court has been granted on this 
point. 

* * 
* 

THE Kleine Zeitung says that serious preparations are being made 
to celebrate the jubilee of Baron Munchausen. The baron was not 
a creature of the imagination, but a Hanoverian cavalry officer in the 
Russian Service, noted for the extravagance of his lying. The author 
of the history of Munchausen was one Raspe, ex-professor and 
librarian of Cassel, who wrote in English. The German translation 
was the work of Burger, and was published at 1787, at Gottingen, with 
** London” on the title-page, with a view to possible actions for libel. 


eS 


AMonc several playing cards lately discovered in an old London 
house was one bearing on its back the name of Sir Isaac 
Newton. The visiting card has been, in fact, evolved from the 
playing card, which, in England, generally had a plain back, and was 
often used for short notes and invitations ; hence for visiting. 
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THE following payments were made to various eighteenth century 
editors of Shakespeare :—Mr. Roose was paid £ 36 10s.; Mr. Hughes, 
£28 7s.; Mr. Pope, £217 12s.; Mr. Fenton, 4 30 14s.; Mr. Gay, 
435 178-; Mr. Whalley, £412; Mr. Theobald, £652 10s.; Dr. 
Warburton, £500; Mr. Capel, £300: Dr. Johnson (first edition), 
£375; Dr. Johnson (second edition), £100. 


+ . 


Tue directors of the Bibliothtque Nationale of France have decided 
to send everything not in the form of a printed book or paper to the 


Louvre, as the Library in the Rue Richelieu has become over- 
crowded. 
* * 


A CHEMICAL and microscopic analysis of the manuscripts in the 
Vienna collection of the Archduke Regnier has been prosecuted by 
Wiesner, who has established the fact that the paper of these ancient 
manuscripts is made of rags, and gummed after the manner of modern 
paper. ; 

THE first person to extract gas from coal was the Rev. John 
Clayton, Dean of Kildare, who gave an account of his experiments 
in this direction in 1739. 

7H 


Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quere, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


BOOKWORMS’ PRAYERS. 

S1r,—An amusing story is told by the Rev. William Paull, D.D., 
of Banchory-Devenick, N.B., in his interesting work on “ The Past 
and Present of Aberdeenshire (1881),’"’ which may not be without 
interest to the readers of WALFORD’s ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, so I transcribe it:—One of the better 
class of the humble visitors at the house of Mr. John Hutcheon, the 
minister at Fetteresso, about the year 1763, “ was a well-disposed, 
harmless creature, who made great pretentions to learning, and 
boasted of his collection of books, which he expressed great vener- 
ation for, and prayed for as follows:—‘ Bless my books: all my 
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Bible books, all my Aocus-pocus, and all my /eger-de-main books, and 
all my other books, whether particularly mentioned at that time or 
not.”” Inthe Bodleian Library there is preserved among the Hearne 
MSS. a paper which contains the following devotional aspirations of 
that great antiquary and book-lover :—‘‘O most gracious and merci- 
ful Lord God! Wonderful in Thy providence, I return all possible 
thanks to Thee for the care Thou hast always taken of me. I con- 
tinually meet with most signal instances of this Thy providence ; and 
one act yesterday, when I unexpectedly met with three old manu- 
scripts, for which in a particular manner I return my thanks, 
beseeching Thee to continue the same protection to me, a poor 
helpless sinner, and that for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 
J. Potrer BRISCOE. 


MOTTOS INSCRIBED IN BOOKS. 


S1r,—The history of the mottos which have been inscribed in 
various books by their possessors is by no means devoid of interest. 
It would afford a very agreeable and diverting speciality to the 
frequenter of old bookstalls, which are so omnivorous in character. , 
Some of these mottos are singularly good, but the majority are of 
course characterised more for perspicuity than for epigrammatical 
terseness. I feel quite sure that readers of WALFoRD’s ANTIQUARIAN 
could quote many curious examples; but by way of ‘‘ opening ” the 
matter, I will cite a couple which have attracted my attention during 
the past few weeks. The first is a very ingenious one, in alternate 
lines of French and Latin, and is transcribed from a comparatively 
recent edition of * Virgil’’ (in Latin), and the second is in “ An 
Historical Account of the Curiosities of London and Westminster,” 
published by Newbery & Carman, 1769. 

* Qui ce livre volera 
Pro suis criminibus 


Au gibet il dansera 
Pedibus pendentibus,” 


The second runs thus :-— 
** Whenever you borrow me 
I hope you'll keep me clean ; 
For I’m not like a linen rag 
That can be wash’d again.” 


In similitude these are as extremely unlike as it is possible to find, 
but they are both very much to the point. Those written a couple 
of hundred years or so ago should be especially interesting, and most 
of them would be well worth publishing. 

W. Roeerts. 
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aoe 
jPeculiar Courts. 


By ‘‘ RouGE Rose.” 


T is very possible that the “‘ record hunter” 
may find himself “ checked” at an early 
period of his inquiry in consequence of 
his inability to discover some particular 
will from which he hopes and expects to 
derive important information. 

As I have already remarked (ante, p. 
390), many wills contain sufficient details to establish con- 
nection with relatives long lost sight of and forgotten. As 
an example, I will show how such a will may at once exhibit 
the English descent of an American family. 

Dorothy ‘‘ Smith,’’ of Exeter, widow, made her will 
May 13, 1693. It was proved in the Archdeaconry Court of 
Exeter, June 30, the same year. She left a small legacy to 
seven “ poor widows of the city of Exeter,” and her interest in 
an estate and term of years in certain houses #o her brother, 
Fohn ‘‘ Brown,” of Virginia, and her cousin, Ann “ Jones.” 
She leaves mourning rings to ‘all her brothers and sisters,” 
and bequeaths ‘the silver bason my deceased father gave 
me, to my brother William ‘ Brown,’ ” and, she adds, “‘ my 
will is that after his decease the said bason shall be a legacie 
successively unto such as shall bear the name of William 
‘Brown.’” Residue to her son James, who is sole executor. 

VOL. XII. K 
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Another will, that of Jane ‘‘ Smith,” dated April 30, 1717, 
and proved October 21, 1718, in the same Court as the last, 
adds to the information already acquired. Jane must have 
been a daughter of the last testatrix, since she mentions her 
“brother Fames”’ (his mother’s sole executor). 

She also furnishes the names of her sisters, since she gives 
her sister Sarah all her ‘‘ lands and estates in the city of 
Exeter and elsewhere ;” and leaves her sister Margaret a 
gold ring. From this document, too, we learn something as 
to the social position of the “‘ Brown” family, since there is 
mention of Richard ‘‘ Brown,” of Exeter, ‘‘ dyer,” who is to 
have a gold ring, and also of Joseph ‘*‘ Brown,” who is to be 
one of the bearers at her funeral, and is to have £1 Is. to 
buy a mourning ring, and also a hat-band and gloves. The 
woollen trade was then the staple commodity of Exeter, 
and every branch of it was an honourable occupation, and 
those engaged in it always held a good position in the 
city. Many cadets of the county families became identified 
with it. 

Reference to the late John Camden Hotten’s “ original 
lists” of the American emigrants, compiled with much 
labour from documents at the Record Office, in Fetter- 
lane, shows that the individual I have called John ‘‘ Brown” 
originally went to Barbadoes, and that he left that island for 
Virginia in the ship ‘‘ Barbados,” James Cock, commander, 
October 1, 1679. I have not given the real names of 
testatrix and her relatives. The abstract of the will is 
from an existing document, however, and shows how one 
member of an Exeter family left his old home late in 
the seventeenth century and settled in the New World. If 
any American reader of WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN who may 
be interested in the matter of his descent would wish to 
have the real names and further particulars, I shall be 
happy to furnish them. But, to return to “‘ Peculiar Courts.” 

There are, or rather were, several sorts of ‘‘ Peculiars ”"— 
such as Royal Peculiars, which were under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Crown, and Peculiars which formerly 
belonged to monasteries and afterwards passed into lay 
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hands. In some lordships or seignories, the lord, by pre- 
scription, had the power of proving the wills of his tenants, 
and in some manors the steward of the manor had a similar 
prescriptive right. In certain boroughs, such as Exeter, the 
mayors had, by custom, the probate of the wills of burgesses, 
and there are many bundles of old wills still preserved in 
the muniment-room of Exeter Guildhall. In all the dioceses 
there are certain Ecclesiastical Peculiars; to the greater 
Courts I have already sufficiently referred; but there are 
many minor ones, the existence of which may cause sore 
perplexity to the impatient hunter. 

Patience is indeed a virtue when searching for some 
particular will. It is always well, if there is any difficulty 
in finding the required document, to ascertain at once 
something as to the history of the parish in which the testator 
lived. It may have been a “ Peculiar” of the Dean, or of 
the Dean and Chapter of the diocese. Then the will may 
very possibly be discovered by searching the calendars of the 
Peculiar Courts of one or other of these functionaries; or 
the patronage of the Church, together with the rectorial tithes, 
may be in the hands of the Sub-Dean, or of the ‘‘ Chanter” 
of the Cathedral Church; and in some dioceses, such as 
Salisbury, these dignitaries had ‘‘ Peculiar Courts,” in which 
the wills of the parishioners were wont to be proved. It is 
very much to be regretted that these insignificant Courts 
ever existed ; parties whose wills were proved in them are 
frequently considered to have died intestate. Most of the 
wills belonging to Ecclesiastical Peculiars, however, are now 
lodged in the various District Probate Courts, and may be 
there seen and consulted. A list of the various Courts of 
“‘Peculiars”’ in the province of Canterbury was printed in 
the ‘‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,” or survey of ecclesiastical 
property, at the Reformation, anno 1535. A copy of this 
‘* Valor” may be seen at the British Museum, and copies of 
it were also supplied to many of the large public or pro- 
prietary libraries throughout the country. It was published 
by order of the Record Commissioners. A list of Courts and 
Peculiars throughout all England may also be seen and con- 
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sulted in ‘‘Gwynne’s Law relating to the Duties on 
Probates” (London: 1836, 8vo., p. 201). 

All the Courts to which I have referred above were 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 1857, chiefly through the 
energy and determination of the first Lord Westbury. An 
unsuccessful attempt to carry out this reform had been 
previously made by several administrations, and it was 
ultimately effected in the face of great opposition from the 
interests involved. The Court of Probate, as it now is, was 
then established, and it includes all the ancient Prerogative, 
Diocesan, and Peculiar Courts, and it may safely be said 
that the majority of English wills, though unfortunately not 
all, may be found either in the Principal Registry at Somerset 
House, and in the thirty-nine District Registries in con- 
nection with it now distributed over England and Wales. 

Of scattered wills, to be found in such places as the 
Record Office, Lambeth Palace, and similar depositaries, 
I shall speak hereafter. Many wills were enrolled in London 
at the Court of Hustings from the reign of Henry ITI. to 
that of James I., and these are, I believe, preserved at Guild- 
hall. They are all carefully indexed. 

During the Commonwealth, there are usually breaks in 
the calendars of the various Courts between 1652 and 1660. 
This was due to the anarchy and confusion of those unhappy 
times; by an ordinance of the Parliament in 1653, judges 
were appointed for the probate of wills and granting admin- 
istrations in every county and city of England and Wales 
for six months, and these duties were continued by similar 
subsequent ordinances until the Restoration. No Registra- 
tion is to be found of many of the wills proved by these 
functionaries, but the probates are frequently discovered 
amongst family deeds and archives. 

The following memorandum from the first page of an old 
calendar of wills will be interesting to many of my readers. 
The writer was Philip Atherton, registrar for the Arch- 
deaconry of Totnes, in Devonshire. He says: “‘ This booke 
goes home to 1647 beinge in the tyme of the greatt rebellion 
agst. King Charles the 1st, which began in 1642. In which 
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war I was a Captn of foote for the King, my eldest brother, 
Edward Atherton, Captaine of Horse, slaine at Marston 
Moore fight, and my youngest brother ensigne, who came 
with the Duke of Alby—— Munke from Scotland to 
London. ‘“‘Pu1. ATHERTON Regtr.” 

In searching the Calendars of Wills, various letters will 
be found after the names of testators, these indicate the kind 
of document preserved, ‘‘ W or T” for will, “A” for ad- 
ministration, ‘‘I”’ for inventory, ‘‘ A/c” for account. The 
inventories are often excessively interesting, as they 
frequently describe every article of furniture and plate in the 
residence of the deceased, and even his horses, and other 
stock both alive and dead. Debts too are frequently men- 
tioned as due from members of the family not referred to in 
the will, and they should always be examined closely. 

An administration, or admon., as it is usually styled, is a 
very formidable-looking document at first sight, and the 
amateur hunter should at once save time by procuring an 
official explanation of it. He will find that the preamble is 
the same in all instances, and that by glancing at one par- 
ticular place in the document he will at once readily discover 
the name of the deceased and of the person to whom 
administration was granted, together with the degree of 
relationship of the latter to the former. The names of the 
sureties to the bond should also be noticed, as these too are 
frequently relatives. An administration bond, previously to 
1733, Was invariably in Latin. The probates attached to 
wills were also in the same language; but, as they are all 
identical in form, their contents will be readily arrived at by 
any intelligent person with sufficient classical knowledge to 
interpret the words expressive of affinity. 

When extracting wills for pedigree purposes, it will be 
found useful to tabulate the information derived from each 
document, at the foot of the abstract. It will then be seen 
at a glance how far it is likely to assist the ‘‘ hunter.” 

It will explain my meaning better if I give an example of 
a “genealogical” abstract, which will serve as a model. 

An abstract should be as concise as an heraldic blazon, 
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and should contain all necessary information in the fewest 
possible words :— 

William Brown, of Staverton in the County of Devon, 
yeoman—will dated 2oth June, 1693—mentions his father 
William Brown decd, his mother, Anne, and his Uncle 
Thomas Smith, ‘‘ my mother’s brother ;” mentions his free- 
hold Estate at Ipplepen. He gives to his three sons, John, 
William, & James, £50 each, to his daughter Anne, wife of 
William Jones, £25, and to his grandchildren, Mary & Kate 
Jones ‘‘a Sheep apiece.” To his daughter-in-law Ann, wife 
of his son William, his Silver Tankard, & to her son, his 
grandson, Thomas, f{10. 

He leaves the Ipplepen Estate to his eldest son John for 
life, with remainder to his said grandson Thomas, failing 
Male Heirs of his said son John. Residue to said John, who 
is Sole Exor. 


Signed ‘‘ WM Brown.” \ os i 
rs ] rroticed an 
Witnesses, THomMas LONG. YY ioatel. 


Mary WILSON. 
Proved at Exeter, 
“Pec. Ct Dean & Chapter,” 27th July, 1697. 
Under £300. 


WILLIAM BROWN=ANNE, dau. 
dead 1693. | of — SMITH. 


WILLIAM BRowN= 
of Staverton. 
W. Pd 27th July, 
1697. 
| | | | 


OHN Brown, WILLIAM BROWN=ANN,dau. JAMES BROWN. WM.JONES=ANN 
’ 

















THOMAS BROWN. Mary. KATE. 


It will be seen that this short abstract alone furnishes some 
particulars as to four generations. Now it will be easy to 
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consult other wills of the Brown family, and, by adopting 
the plan I recommend, to ultimately piece together the 
various fragments of pedigree like a child’s puzzle. 
Previously to the introduction of railroads, people, of the 
yeoman and ordinary country-gentleman class, seldom went 
far out of their own immediate district for a wife, and the 
name of testator’s wife, and of his daughter-in-law “ Ann,” 
will have to be looked for in the registers of Staverton or of 
some adjacent parish. But I must leave the consideration 
of parochial registers to a future occasion. I had hoped to 
have said something about them in this article, but I fear that 
I have exhausted my space, although I hope not the patience 
of the readers of WALForpD’s ANTIQUARIAN, with this 


“ Peculiar” chapter. 
Berlin, the jrophet of the Celts. 
PART I. 


HE Celts, passionately national, looking upon all foreign 

rule first as a possible deliverance, next as an intoler- 

able oppression, after the Norman Conquest turned their hatred 
upon the conquering race; and the bards, as the mouthpiece 
of their countrymen, put their own predictions into Merlin’s 
mouth, and in every princely birth among them looked for 
the coming of Arthur, who was to appear as the healer of all 
wrongs. But as the names of the deliverers, Konan and 
Cadwallader, who were to restore all things, from time to 
time occurred amongst their princes, their fervid blood would 
seethe and boil, until L’espoiy Breton became proverbial, as 
a synonym for chimera or idle dream. For a while in 
Brittany these wild hopes centred on Arthur, son of 
Constance, daughter of the Konans of Armorica, and nephew 
to our King John. A third bearing the fateful name, Arthur 
of Brittany, Earl of Richmond and Constable of France, 
was a fresh hope, and while he lived the detested English 
were driven out of France by the Maid of Orléans. Nor 
was the influence of Merlin’s prophecies confined to the Celtic 
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races. The lordly English inquired curiously after them. 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, bade Geoffrey of Monmouth 
translate them into comprehensible language. Endless copies 
passed into circulation. Ordericus Vitalis speaks of them 
with reverence. John of Cornwall commented on them as 
if they had been veritable Scripture. Alain of Lille, known 
as the Universal Doctor, wrote no less than seven books 
upon them, comparing them with the Gentile inspiration of 
Job, of Balaam, and the Sibyls. He is inclined to believe in 
the supernatural birth of the prophet—“ tanta in Merlino et 
presertim scientia et prescientia futurorum.” Profoundly, 
too, does the Universal Doctor sympathise with the Celtic 
aspiration. ‘‘I pray God,” says he, ‘‘ that He will restore 
to us, even as to the Britons, the kingdom we have lost thro’ 
Satan’s wiles.” Alain De Lille died in A.D. 1202. 

The Normans, determined to falsify the prediction of 
Merlin, made the pretended discovery of Arthur’s bones at 
Glastonbury by Henry II., who placed the sword Excalibur, 
so called, amongst the regalia of the Crown. Songs were 
composed in ridicule of Merlin’s apple trees. In vain. Later 
we find Edward IV. consulting the prophecies, and finding 
therein that one whose name began with “J” would seize 
his crown, he imprisoned and drowned the Duke of Clarence, 
whose name happened to be George, however. At last the 
Council of Trent solemnly affirmed that these famous scrolls 
were no longer to be believed, under anathema, and thus 
transferred the famous wizard to the realms of fiction and 
romance, where he is still potent as of old. 

Nevertheless, in an old chronicle printed at Antwerp, 1493, 
by G. De Leon, we read the following:—‘‘ The Britons 
suppose that King Arthur shall yet come and conquer all 
Britain, for certes this is the prophecy of Merlin. He said 
that his dethe should be doubteous, and said sooth; for men 
thereof yet have doubt, and shallen for evermore; for men 
wit not whether that he liveth or is dead.” I have some- 
what modernised the spelling. Holinshed says (bk. v. cap. 
14) that the Welsh bards “ believed that Arthur is not dead, 
but covered awaie by the fairies into some pleasant place 
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where he should remaine for a time, and then return again 
and raigne.” 

Merlin now becomes a hero of romance, and Robert de 
Borrow of Barrés takes up the tale in the great ‘‘ Romance 
of Merlin,” dated to the thirteenth century, and stored in the 
Library of Paris. Here we have all the traditional elements 
of the tale—the search in the woods for the insane bard; 
Uther and Ambrose besieged by Hengist, ‘‘ who was a 
Saracen,” says the romance, “‘ from the parts about Rome.” 
Uther becomes king, and at the Feast of Pentecost comes 
Merlin, and places the Siege Perilous at the table, to be 
reserved for the mysterious apparitions of the wizard. 
Throughout, in the romance, he appears as the tutelary 
genius of the kingdom. Uther dies, and lo, an anvil with 
a sword set in it. All strive to draw it forth in vain; a little 
child succeeds with ease. This is Arthur, and Merlin aids 
him against his rebellious barons, and against the hosts of 
heathenesse, and St. Blaise prophesies that the wolf will bind 
the lion with chains, not of gold or of silver, or anything in 
earth or air; and thus will Merlin accomplish his own pro- 
phetic doom. It is May time: disguised as a student he 
rides through the forest of Brocéliande. Beside a fountain 
he finds a damsel, whose mother is a fairy of the valley. And 
she, too, has had three fairy gifts—to be loved by the wisest 
in the world; to make such a one do all her will; to learn 
of him all she is fain to know. And her name was Vivien. 
‘“A Chaldean name,” says our author, signifying ‘‘ nothing 
will I do.” The name, of course, is Celtic, and means a 
nymph or sylph, Vivlian. In the romance she takes the 
place of the Celtic muse, Gwendydd, or Ganéda, later held 
to be the sister of Merlin. Before her eyes the pretended 
scholar produces, at her wish, in the dim forest a castle full 
of lords and ladies, and the refrain of their song is always— 

“ T’amour arrive en chantant 
Et s’en retourne en pleurant.” 
Then it all disappears, but the Garden of Joyremains. Still 
St. Blaise, his confessor, bids the lion beware of the wolf. 
In spite of warning, Merlin flies back to Brocéliande to meet 
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his doom. In the romance, Vivien is deeply in love with the 
sage, and to keep him by her side she wrests from him the 
secret of the mystic (magnetic?) sleep, as they sit beneath 
the hawthorn tree. Merlin succumbs to his own spell, a 
prisoner in the Garden of Joy, and thus he must remain 
until Britain again demands the service of her prophetic 
bard. 

Here ends the romance of Robert de Borrow. In later 
versions of the French the type degenerates. A much mis- 
placed comic element replaces the grave sentiment of the 
Bréton ideal. He becomes a fallen Solomon; a foolish sage, 
victim of a senseless passion. In the earlier tradition, Merlin 
preserves a constant and heroic grandeur. He is the patriot 
saviour of his country; the lover of the true faith; no victim 
to false love, but rather the ideal lover, delicate and discreet, 
seeking to create a solitude, secret and sweet, around the 
beloved being, who is, as we have seen, no mere earthly 
dame, but the muse and inspiration of his prophetic verse. 
The false Vivien is the odious creation of the later romance 
writers, such as Richard of Messina, who wrote a French 
translation of the prophecies for the Emperor Frederick II. 
It is not particularly interesting. Vivien is here transformed 
into the Lady of the Lake. Wicked and envious, she hates 
the Mage for his superior wisdom, and lures him by stratagem 
into a tomb in Brocéliande, whence his voice issues propheti- 
cally. Later he falls into the hands of Ariosto (Cant. 3), then 
Cervantes ridicules him, and, lastly, Rabelais, in his mocking 
tale of Gargantua and the Pantagruelian Prognostications, 
where the Arthurian cycle is held up to pitiless mockery. 

Finally, amongst the Percy MSS. we find the romance 
of Merlin. In it the Saxons are called Sarazins. It is in 
distichs, and begins— 


“ He that made with his hand.” 


Percy also mentions a romance, styled ‘of Arthoure and of 
Merline,” amongst the Edinburgh MSS., which begins— 


“Jesu Crist heven’s king, } 
At ous grant gode ending.” 
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Here we leave the prophet— 


“Him the most famous man of all those lands, 
Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts ; 
Had built the king his havens, ships, and halls; 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens. 
The people called him Wizard.” 


£ 


Gulgar Etpmolosics. 


i > an article on ‘‘ Words, Idioms, &c., of the Vulgar,” 
in WALFoRD’s ANTIQUARIAN for April, the writer notes 
some curious specimens ofthe dialect styled by him ‘‘ Gutter 
English.” ‘‘Cadey,” the second of these words, offers a 
wide field of speculation. The first solution suggests itself 
in the article on ‘‘ The Curiosities of Ale,” p. 231; “‘In 
celario sunt cadi;’’ cadus,acask or barrel; a jar or pitcher. 
And how often does not the street arab use his ‘“‘ cadey ” as 
a water-pitcher, wherefrom to slake his thirst at the parish 
pump, the water-cart, or any other adventitious rill or font. 
The next word that offered itself was the name “ Cardi,” for 
a Cardiganshire man. If ‘‘ Cardi,” means a Cardiganshire 
man, it may also mean a Cardiganshire woman; and,a 
Cardiganshire woman being a Welsh woman, it may also 
mean a Welsh woman. Now,we know that the milk in 
London was, at one time, taken round from the shops of the 
Welshmen—who still seem to have almost a monopoly of the 
trade—by sturdy, short-petticoated Welshwomen, in their tall 
hats ; a feature which the street arab would be sure to seize 
upon, and if the name ‘“ Cardi” was that by which they 
were known, it would, in the mouth of the arab, very soon 
pass to the feature by which he best knew them, and so 
come to pass current for a hat of any kind. The next word 
which suggested itself was the French ‘ cadet” with its 
English derivatives ‘‘ cad’ and “cadet.” Then I turned to 
my authorities. And first Noah Webster offers for considera- 
tion :—(r) ‘‘Cad, ». An abbreviation of Cadet, q.v.;”’ with 


O. S. T. DRAKE. 
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two meanings which need not concern us. (2) 
“*Cad-bait, Caddice, Caddis, ». The larva generally lives in 
cases open at both ends, made by itself, and covered with,” 
&c., dirt, in short. A very fair description of the street arab 
—a “larva,” a “* grub”—and his “ tile,” one of the openings 
of which, crown kicked out, is very often ‘‘ made by himself,” 
or his friends. (3) ‘‘Caddis, ». O. Eng. Caddas; Scot. 
Caddis (lint for dressing a wound).” Do we not read some- 
where of the bleeding from a wound being stopped with flue 
from an old hat ? Presumably in the days of the old ‘‘ castor” 
(beaver). (4) ‘* Caddy, m. (dim. of Cade, cask). A small box 
for keeping tea.” Well, the arab’s acquaintance with tea 
being limited to the fluid dispensed by the coffee-stall or 
shop-keeper, he does not keep his tea in his “‘ cadey,” as he 
undoubtedly would, had he any to keep, we need therefore 
only note the derivation indicated. (5) ‘‘Cade,a. Bred by 
hand, domesticated.” Well, the “‘ arab ” himself (though this 
has nothing to do with his hat) in the way that ‘‘ Pip” was, 
in “‘Great Expectations,” with rather a rough hand, may have 
been brought up by hand, but he is certainly not domesticated ; 
partaking as he does, though bred in towns, rather of the 
nature of the ‘‘ Bedouin” than of the ‘‘town-arab”’ (vide 
Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians,” &c.). (6) Cade, ». (Lat. cadus, 
Gr. «ados, jar). A barrel or cask, “or rather of stealing a 
cade of herrings.”—Shak. I suppose oyster barrels were 
not invented in Shakspeare’s time—by the way, does he 
mention oysters? But why may not a hat be as truthfully 
likened to an oyster-barrel as to a chimney-pot or stove-pipe ? 
they are certainly—the hat and barrel, I mean—more of a 
size, if not of a shape. Through keg, cag, cage, cave, cavea, 
it (the word cadey) may also be traced to the Latin cavus, 
hollow. Like caddy, therefore, we may take it to be a dimi- 
nutive of cade, a barrel, and to mean a “little barrel”; 
which, considering the shape of the ‘‘top-hat,” and the 
multifarious uses to which hats in general are put amongst the 
lower orders, may be considered to be an apt and significant 
pseudonym. Dr. Mackay, however, with his usual partiality 
for Gaelic derivations to vulgar English, might possibly 
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suggest another derivation. He does not, indeed, give 
“‘cadey,” but he finds a derivation for ‘‘ cade,” a “‘ pet lamb,” 
and for “‘ Cade,” in the name “ Jack Cade,” in the Gaelic, 
“‘Cead (cade), leave, permission, licence, favour, liberty.” 
Now che arab would certainly ask for leave or permission, 
not indeed, hat in hand, but, by touching his hat ; he would 
throw up his hat on regaining his liberty after confinement 
of any kind (Dr. Mackay says that “‘ Cade” was probably 
so called, not because he stole a “‘ cade ” or ‘‘ keg of herrings,” 
but because he was “‘ for the liberty of the Commons ”’); he 
holds out his hat for ‘‘ favours”’ in the way of “ backshish,” 
or ‘‘ coppers,” and he certainly permits himself great licence, 
when he, being attracted by some peculiarity in your “tile,” 
calls after it, ‘‘A shocking bad hat,” or ‘* Who stole the 
donkey ?” “‘ There'll be a donkey race to-morrow, all round 
the brim of your hat,” &c. In the last two instances, does 
he not associate the vulgar name for a donkey, “‘ cuddy,” with 
the vulgar name for a hat, “‘ cadey,” else what connection 
can there be between a “‘ white” or “‘ wide-awake’”’ hat and 
a donkey. ‘‘ Who stole the donkey?” ‘‘The man in the 
white hat.” ‘‘Why does a miller wear a white hat?” 
‘*To keep his head warm.” Now, for my own part, I do see, 
in the case of the miller, some connection between the white 
hat and the donkey ; for in my native village, high up in the 
range ofthe Céte d’Or, in Burgundy, the flour for the miller’s 
customers in the village was always brought home in sacks, 
each separately laid across the back of an unharnessed 
donkey, with a sheep or cattle bell at its neck. As may be 
imagined, the arrival of a troop of these tintinnabulating 
flour-carriers in the village was an event calculated to create 
a certain sensation. This practice, which was, no doubt, at 
one time necessitated by the badness of the mountain roads, 
and, no doubt, of high antiquity, has lately, and possibly 
owing to a certain extent to a rise in the value of donkey 
flesh, coincident with the improvement in the roads, been 
discontinued, the flour being now brought from the mill with 
a horse and cart. But may not the practice have prevailed 
in England in the days when roads were bad and wheei traffic 
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in its infancy, and so the connection between the white hat 
and the donkey have had its origin and persisted amongst 
the lower orders, who are much more conservative of old- 
world notions than the upper, till our day? ‘‘ Cuddy,” 
as a name for a donkey, like ‘‘cutty,” a short pipe, ‘‘ scut,” 
a short tail, as of a rabbit, hare, or deer, ‘‘ coot,” a water 
bird with a short tail, &c., has its origin, I believe, in a Keltic 
word answering to the Welsh ‘“ cwt,” “ short,” “‘ bob-tail,” 
“‘rump,’’ &c. Mackay, however, has ‘‘Cudden, cuddy, 
(vulgar and nearly obsolete), a boor, a rustic, a farm- 
labourer, a donkey-driver. Gaelic Cuidich, to help, to assist 
in the labour of the farm or the stable ; cuideachadh, assist- 
ance.” From this it would seem that it is the donkey-boy, 
rather than the donkey, that should be called a ‘‘cuddy.” 
Though the derivation is equally, if not more justly applicable 
to the donkey than to the donkey-boy ; for the donkey is cer- 
tainly of very great help and assistance to many amongst the 
lower orders, whilst the donkey-boy helps the donkey to very 
little but unlimited rations of stick. Thus it may be seen that 


there is a large field for choice in the selection of a derivation 
for the word ‘‘ cadey,” even with small materials for building 
one up, and perhaps for that very reason. What we want is 
someone who “‘ knows,” and can give us the true derivation, 
and so save us from a sea of speculation. Who will tell us? 
for ‘‘ George” (the wiser) makes no suggestion, and I make 
but wild ones. THOMAS J. JEAKES. 


ey 


SumptTuary Law.—The London servant-girl was formerly placed 
under severe restrictions with regard to her dress. She was to wear 
no ‘‘lawn, kambric, tiffany, velvet lawns, or white wires on the head,” 
or about ‘‘ the kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth, or shadow,”’ but only linen, 
and that not to exceed five shillings the ell. Her ruff was on no 
account to be of more than four yards in length before the gather- 
ings or settings in, or of greater depth than three inches; nor was 
she to “ wear any fardingal at all, great or little ; nor any body or 
sleeves of wire, whalebone, or other stiffing [stiffening], saving can- 
vasse or buckram only.” 
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Quremberg. 
By CAROLINE CORNER. 


“In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg the ancient stands.” 
LONGFELLOW. 

L) gecerereegee is one of the grandest old cities it has 
ever been my good fortune to visit. Once having 
entered the ancient gateway, all appertaining to the 
present century is suddenly shut out from the senses, and 
one lives in those medizval times when Nuremberg’s power 
and splendour were felt through every clime. In passing 
through the narrow pebble-paved streets, and gazing up at 
the curious old mansions, with their sculptured oriels and 
handsomely carved balustrades; the funny little houses, too, 
less pretentious, but very picturesque, red-tiled, with open 
dormers, like babies’ hoods, on the high slant roofs ; one must 
be impressed, if not, as I was, captivated and charmed. It 
was so novel to see baskets and buckets pulled up from the 
street by means ofa hook or pulley attached to these dormers 


in the high-peaked roof—a primitive method, but practical. 
Then the many old towers looming from their majestic 
height as sentinels guarding the town, and the thousand 
memories that come as wraiths and people again their 
earthly abodes! Each object the eye rests upon is fraught 
with some historic or romantic association. 


“ Memories of the Middle Ages, when the Emperors rough and bold, 
Had their dwellings in thy Castle, time-defying, centuries old.” 
Emperors have little charm for me, however; I would 

question those battered, stubborn walls and grey stone towers 
of other things than regal pomp and glory. Men of fame, 
learning, and genius once resided within those walls: these 
were the spectres that returned and breathed whispers in 
my ear as I threaded those haunted, echoing streets—telling 
of the time, ages ago, when the country and trades-people 
came flocking for security around the Burg. This was, in 
fact, the origin of Nuremberg: the earliest mention of any 
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pretension to a town being found in a deed of Henry III.’s 
time, dated July 16, 1050. In the middle of the twelfth 
century the first enlargement was made; the Laufer and 
Weisse Towers (still standing) being erected; the ditch, 
which stretches ina circular form right and left towards the 
river Pegnitz, and the Castle being then the boundary. 

The river Pegnitz divides the town into two: St. Sebald 
on the one side, St. Laurenz on the other. A substantial 
old stone bridge connects the two, from which one gets a 
grand view, made up of fine effects mellowed by age. Picture 
the little islets fresh and green in the river, with a couple or 
more quaint little dwellings all brown and red, with gables 
and wooden balconies half hidden by the foliage of the trees; 
the stately Burg perched high; the dark towers standing 
out sharply from a background of soft blue sky; the moss- 
grown gateways and darkened walls of the ancient gothic 
churches, with their wondrous painted windows, and the 
solemn sonorous tone of the bells—a peal would be incon- 
gruous here—together with a hallowing sense of ages dead 
and gone, and you have a faint idea of Nuremberg and its 
spell ! 

On my tour of inspection I was glad to have the com- 
panionship of any little urchin whose countenance took my 
fancy. When this failed, I once made friends with a cat, but 
we thought each other very stupid, for she did not answer 
to my “ pussjpussy,” neither did I understand her peculiar 
“* mew.” 

Nuremberg is prolific in fountains, all works of art. The 
finest is the Tugendbrunnen (Fountain of the Virtues), cast 
by Wurzelbauer in beautiful green bronze, the principal 
figure being Justitia, standing erect upon a richly ornamented 
column surrounded by six female figures, each representing 
a Virtue. The Gansemannchen (Goose-mannikin), by 
Lobenwolf, is a renowned and well-executed work, repre- 
senting the comical figure of a countryman hurrying off with 
a rebellious goose undereach arm. The story goes that a 
daring robbery of a couple of these bipeds having been com- 
mitted, the culprit—a powerful and handsomely built man— 
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was offered his reprieve on condition that he would stand 
as model in this somewhat trying position. The audacious 
offender at once consented, and, to judge from appearances, 
not one whit abashed was he! Both attitude and ex- 
pression are excellent. One must roar with laughter. 

Everybody is familiar by renown with the churches of 
Nuremberg. St. Laurenz, with its tall graceful spires, a 
handsome Gothic edifice, commenced in 1006, finished 
between 1240 and 1477. Over the western portal is a 
splendid specimen of antique sculpture, showing events in 
the life of Christ. The seven stained windows over the 
choir are examples of old Nuremberg glass-painting, the 
colours so soft and mellow, and harmoniously blended. Be- 
neath are strips of tapestry over 400 years old, representing 
the lives of St. Laurenz and Katherine, while around on 
the walls are bas-reliefs in bronze and stone, paintings, 
escutcheons, statues, and exquisite pieces of wood-carving, 
all of the middle ages. But the chef-d’euvre is the 
Sakramentshiuschen, a spire of delicately chiselled stone- 
work, rising to the roof in the form of a shepherd’s crook, 
with acrown of thorns midway—* Christ as the Shepherd is 
the Crown of the Work of Salvation.” Atthe base are life- 
size figures of the artist (Adam Krafft) and his two workmen. 
Four and a half years were they occupied on this wonderful 
work, and received 770 Giilden for it. Adam Krafft died poor 
and destitute in the hospital of Schwabach, 1507. Such the 
end and reward of genius ! 

A covered staircase, with handsome Venetian panes, leads 
to the gallery. The light, though, is too dim to see well, but 
the grey stone walls are adorned with all sorts of medieval 
ornamentations. From here one can see to perfection the 
splendid candelabrum cast by Peter Vischer in 1489, and 
near it that truly magnificent piece of wood-carving by Veit 
Stoss, ‘‘ The Salutation of the Virgin” in form ofa rosary, with 
seven medallions representing the Seven Joys, and more than 
life-size figures of Marie and Gabriel. Above the organ is a 
rose-window in glass mosaic, through which the morning 
sunlight broke in rich subdued colours with remarkable effect, 

VOL. XII. L 
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throwing a hallowing glow upon the many precious works 
of art mellowed and sanctified by age. 

The Church of St. Sebald contains the famous shrine of St. 
Sebaldus (Peter Vischer, 1509-19), with statues of the Twelve 
Apostles as pillars: above them the Prophets, each a perfect 
work of art. At the base Nimrod, Samson, Perseus, and Her- 
cules, attended by the Virtues, Strength, Temperance, Charity, 
and Justice. The entire structurerests on twelve snails, with 
adolphin at each corner. The whole forms a sort of Pagan 
temple, and contains a silver box in which are preserved the 
bones of the saints. Peter Vischer and his five sons were 
thirteen years completing it, and the price paid to them was 
2,402 Gulden. 

»@ 


Che Ordinary from Mr. Chomas Jenpns’ BWooke 
of Armes. 


Edited by JAMES GREENSTREET, Hon. Secretary of the Pipe Roll 
Society. 
PART XVII. 
(Continued from Vol. XI. p. 379.) 


PMartlets. 

1003. Arg., three martlets Gu., 
and on a chief of the second as > Mons‘ John de ffenwicke. 
many more of the first. 
one Po Gamen bate. \ Mons: William Eryom. 

1005. Arg., a bend betw. six 
martlets Gu. 

1006. Arg.,on a bend betw. six 
martlets Gu. three roundles Or. 

1007. Arg., a bend betw. six 
martlets Sa. 


8. Ar, bend ict 
1008. Arg., a ben sacs 


Le Sire de ffurnivalle. 
Robert de Worteleys. 
Mons’ William Tempest. 


note, dix Gains Ga. Mons’ Richard Tempest. 


100g. Arg., a fess betw. six 
martlets Sa. 

1010. Az., a bend betw. six 
martlets Arg. 

torr. Az, a bend indented 
betw. six martlets Or. 


Mons’ John Gousill. 
Mons! Robert Lutrell. 


Piers Pigott. 
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1012. Az., a fess betw. six . 
martlets Or. Mons’ John de Rosehalle. 461 


Pr me a bend betw. | John de Seton. 308 
1014. Gu., a bend betw. six 

martlets Or. 

Ps: ee _—. a tw. two t Mfonst Thomas Mounteney. 340 


} Mons' Thomas Mounteney. 254 
1016. Or, a fess embattled betw. | Mons' Gylbert de la Leye, 

six martlets Gu. } de Kyluington. 598 
1017. Sa., a fess betw. six mart- } 

lets Arg. 
1018. Arg., a chevron Sa. betw. 


an orle of martlets Gu. 


Mons* John Wyseham. 435 


f Mons' Thomas Hardeshille. 690 


PMascles. 
101g. Arg., three mascles Gu. John de Wigynton. 1061 
1020. Gu., a bend betw. six 
mascles Arg. 
1021. Arg., seven mascles, 3, 3 -— de Daneby sur y 
and 1, Gu. hore (sic). 1062 


1022. Arg., seven mascles, 3, 3 


and 1, Gu., on a canton Az. a cup ogy Henry, ee 
Or. : 


} John ffreford. 1071 


1023. Gu., seven mascles, 3, 3 Mons* 


and 1, Or. \ Henry fferrers. 1059 
1024. Gu., seven mascles, 3, 


Mons’ Rogeir de St An- 
drew. 1058 


and 1, Or, and a label of three 
pendants Az. 


Maunches. 

aS > Se ee Mons* William Thirkeld. 1092 
1026. Arg., a maunch Gu. Mons’ Robert Tonye. 10gI 
1027. Arg., three bars Sa, and m 

an i é wns tn, : Mons’ Hugh Manby. 1080 
1028. Arg., a maunch Sa. Mons' Rauf Hastyngs. 1086 
1029. Az., a maunch Erm. Mons’ Robert Conyers. 1084 
1030. Az., a maunch Or. Mons' Robert Conyars. 1ogo 
1031. Az., on the elbow of a : 

nica: Cit an anaien Oe Christophre Conyers. 1082 
1032. Erm., a maunch Gu. Bartholomew de Salthorp. 1089 
1033. Gu., a maunch Arg. Mons* John de la Mare. 1085 
1034. Gu., a maunch [within 

an orle of pierced cinquefoils Arg. ] } Henry Acclou. rete 


1035. Gu., a maunch Erm. { Mons‘ Rey a 
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1036. Gu., a maunch Erm. 
[with hand issuant holding] a >John de Moune. 1088 
fleur-de-lis Or. 

1037. Or, a maunch Arg. (sic). | Mons John Paynot. 1093 


1038. Or, a maunch Gu. Le Sire de Hastinges. 1083 
1039. Or, a maunch Vert. Mons' John Paynell. 1087 
Thomas de Wharton, de 
1040. a a maunch Arg. { -Westmerland. 1096 
1041. Vair, a maunch Gu. Piers Maulay. 1095 
1042. Vair, a maunch Gu. Piers Mauley. 632 
1043. Vert, a maunch Gu. (sic). John Paynel. 1094 
1044. Or, three maunches Gu. Mons‘ Esmond Hastinges. 1077 
Mallets. 
segs, Ang. on & chick As. wo) o John de Clynton. 810 


mullets Or. 

1046. Arg., six cross crosslets 
fitchée Sa., and on a chief Az. two > Mons' William de Clynton. 811 
mullets Or. 

1047. Arg., on a chief Gu. two 
mullets [Or] pierced Vert. 

1048. Arg., on a chief Sa. two 
mullets Or pierced Gu. 

1049. Erm., on a chief Gu. two 
pierced mullets Or. 

1050. Gu., on a chief Arg. two 
mullets Sa. pierced of the first. 

1051. Or, on a chief Sa. two 
mullets Arg. pierced Gu. 

1052. Vair, on a chief Gu. two 
mullets Or pierced Vert. 


Ar h bet 
1053. Arg., a chevron wide 


Le Sire Seint John. 815 
Mons! Gerard Salvayne 812 
Le Sire St John. 1199 
Mons' Edward Bacon. 814 
Mons’ Nichol Gentil. 813 


Mons' John fytz Barnard. 833 


three pierced mullets Gu. John Cretinge. 1197 
1054. Arg., a chevron Gu. 

betw. three mullets of the second > Mons‘ Robert Cretinge. 684 

pierced Or. 

wee Arg., three pierced mul- a 


1056. Arg.,a chevron Sa. betw. 
three mullets of the second pierced 
Or. 

1057. Az., a chevron betw. 
three mullets Or. 

1058. Gu., three mullets Arg. Mons' Gylbert Hansard. 1193 

1059. Gu., three mullets Or. Mons’ William Patricke. 1194 

1060. Vert., a chevron betw. 
three pierced mullets Or. by ohn Pudsay. 


Mons' Hughe de Tuyly. 695 


John Chetwyn. 710 


1205 
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1061. Arg., a bend betw. six 
mullets Gu. 

1062. Az., a bend betw. six 
mullets Or. 

1063. Az., a bend betw. six 
mullets Or. 

1064. Gu., a 
mullets Arg. 

1065. Gu., six mullets Or, and 
a label of three pendants Az. 

1066. Gu., 
mullets Or. 


fess betw. — 


a fess betw. ~ 


Mullets of six points. 


1067. Gu., on a chevron Sa. 
betw. three mullets of six points 
Arg. as many eagles’ heads erased 
of the last, beaked Or. 


149 
i Piers Breton. 1203 
Mons’ Robert Breton. 288 
k Robert Breton. 1202 
Thomas Blount. 1201 
Boege de Knoville. 1196 
Mons* Thomas Blount. 463 
Thomas Lascelles, de 
Southconton. 739 


Orlesg.— See Enescutcheons boided. 
Pales. 


1068. Arg., on a pale Sa., a 
demi lucie hauriant of the field. 

1069. Gu., three pales Vair and 
a chief Or. 

1070. Gu., three pales Vair, and 
on a chief . . . a demi fleur-de- 
lis issuant Sa. 

1071. Or, three pales Gu., and 
on a canton Arg. a mullet Sa. 


} Mons’ William Gascoyne. 1240 


Mons' Henry de fferling- 
ton. 


Le Conte Darace (read 
d’ Arras). 


851 


847 


i Mons’ Richard de Welles. 1098 


Palp. 


1072. Paly of six Arg. and Az. 

1073. Paly of six Arg. and Az., 
a chief Gu. 

1074. Paly of six Arg. and Gu. 

1075. Paly of six Arg. and Gu., 
on a chief Az. a fess dancettée Or. 

1076. Paly of six Arg. and Gu., 
on a chief Az. a lion passant 
gardant Or. 

1077. Paly of six Arg. and Gu., 
on a chief Or a fess dancettée Az. 

1078. Paly of six Arg. and Sa., 
on a chief Gu. three six-foils Or. 

1079. Paly of six Az. and Arg., 
over all a bend gobony Or and Gu. 


} Mons’ Richard Caldecot. 


\ Mons*' John Gousile. 


Mons’ [blank] Strelley. 1105 
835 
Mons‘ Thomas fytz Neel. r1ror 


420 


Mons* Thomas Langeforde. 825 


\ Mons’ Rauf Gousile. 824 


Mons John Annesleye. 1103 


Mons’ Himbert Moun- 


serant. 1046 
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1080. Paly of six Az. and Arg., 
on a bend Gu. three escallops of + Mons‘ William Graunson. 248 
the second. 

1081. Paly of six Or and Gu., | Mons" Nicholas de Longe- 
over all a baston Arg. ford. 1104 

1082. Paly (of six) Or and Gu., l 
on a bend Sa. three water-bougets } John de Birton. 350 
Arg. 

1083. Paly of eight Arg. and 
Gu., on a bend Az. three horse > William Menyle. 349 
shoes Or. 

1084. Paly of twelve Arg. and ) 
Gu., on a bend Az. three horse } Henry Menyle. 348 
shoes Or. j 


Paly wabp. 
1085. Paly wavy of six Or and | Mons' William de 
Gu. loignes. 


Parrots. 
1086. Arg., a fess Gu. we a William de 
three popinjays Vert. 
1087. Gu., a fess Arg. betw. 
three popinjays of the con | Mon Joh fitz Marmaduk. 488 


Thwenge. 472 


beaked and legged Or. 


4 


MWetal JPan-making in England. 


ITTLE honour has been bestowed on those humble 

but serviceable vessels which, however, are frequently 
mentioned in old wills, and which were evidently highly 
prized, viz., brass or iron pans and pots used for culinary 
purposes. The history of their manufacture has been over- 
looked. It seems certain that in the days of the Roman 
occupation of Britain pan-making was carried on, but after 
their departure it became a lost industry. In the fourteenth 
century it was certainly unknown ; on the East Coast, bell- 
founders, who had settled in England, occasionally made a 
few pots of bell-metal, but they never claimed to be pan- 
makers. Metal pots and pans, from this period to the 
seventeenth century, are usually described as from Flanders ; 
had they been made in any quantity in England, a guild of 
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pan-makers would have necessarily existed, but no trace of 
such a company can be found. Yet these vessels were in 
use in every household, though in some humble homes the 
sole cooking utensil may have been ‘‘a square kettle of 
copar,” doubtless such as is mentioned in the inventory of 
church goods at Dursley, Gloucestershire, in 1566, of local 
manufacture. The more our domestic life is studied the 
more evident does it become that the long wars in which the 
nation was engaged stunted the growth of old, and stopped 
the introduction of new, industries. No handicraft could be 
carried on without the existence of a special trade guild, 
whose interest it was to keep up prices. Merchants from 
Flanders met with much opposition in their endeavour to 
supply the fast-growing population with articles of use or 
luxury; and, though they obtained a charter and certain 
privileges, yet the company of “ Merchant Strangers ” was 
forbidden to import goods that were made in England: of 
such goods most exhaustive lists are to be met with, from 
which exact information can be acquired of the extent of 
our native industries, and they afford us full proof that metal 
pan-making was not then carried on here. 

Inthe year 1584a lease of works, at Isleworth, was granted 
to John Brode, a citizen and goldsmith of London (Harl. 
MSS. 570); here plates of brass were made, “‘ they make 
also kyttles,” these kettles were not cast, but were beaten 
out by heavy hammers (Norden’s Descrip. of Essex, pref. p. 
xiii.). In 1605, Brode complained bitterly of his losses, 
stating that he was “the first man that here in England 
commixed Copper and Callamyne and brought it to perfec- 
tion, namely to abide the hammer and beaten into plates and 
raised into kettles and pans by hammers driven by water .. . 
has had eight years practise . . . has forfeited his lease and 
stock in trade ...a Company having started who employ 
Strangers” (4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Com., p. 117), In 1634-5 
some Englishmen, unnamed, made a proposal for the “‘ Es- 
tablishment of a manufacture of brass and copper ware in 
England. Pans and copper ware to the value of about £40,000 
annually were imported ” (Dom. Ser. Stat. Pap.). 
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Nothing more is known of this project, but both their 
statement and Brode’s clearly show that metal pans were 
then known to be of foreign, and not of English manufac- 
ture. We must note that these later projectors very pru- 
dently made no allusion to the company of strangers which 
had aroused John Brode’s ire. There were, indeed, in 1634, 
two companies in existence, one for making brass plates, at 
Tintern, in Monmouthshire, of which a full account will be 
found in Moses Stringer’s ‘‘ Op. Min. Explic.,” 1713. The 
other was at Wandsworth, Surrey. Of this last little is known, 
save that Aubrey, in his ‘‘ History of Surrey,” refers to it 
as being carried on by Dutchmen, who kept the process by 
which they made brass and iron pots and pans a secret. I 
am descended from a Wandsworth pan-maker, and have 
taken some trouble to trace the history of a business which 
was for five generations confined to this one family. This 
being the case, I need not apologise for introducing personal 
genealogical matter, as it is necessary to the clear under- 
standing how pan-making travelled from Mechlin, in Brabant, 
to Wandsworth, in Surrey, and from Wandsworth to its 
present head-quarters in the ‘‘ Black Country ” in the West 
of England. 

The church registers of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford- 
shire, contain an unusually long entry, dated May 1, 1654, 
of the marriage of John Holland, son of William Holland, 
deceased ; he being under age, consent had to be obtained 
from his grandfather Cornelius and his uncle Cornelius 
Holland. By this marriage John Holland had a large 
family, and was buried at Newcastle-under-Lyme, in 1689, 
being designated ‘‘ Pan-maker.” Dr. Plott visited his works, 
and has left a long account of them in his ‘“ History of 
Staffordshire ;” in it he states that the only other master 
pan-maker was at Wandsworth; this agrees with Aubrey’s 
account, while the close family tie that existed is shown by 
an entry in the Wandsworth registers: “‘ 1653. April 3. 
Baptized Cornelius son of William Hallen” (I may here 
state that the name was for very long spelt indifferently 
“ Holland” and “‘ Hallen ;” it settled down into “ Hallen,” 
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save that the Newcastle family are still styled “‘ Holland’’). 
This Cornelius was a brother of John, of Newcastle, by his 
father’s second wife. In the churchwarden accounts at 
Wandsworth, an entry dated 1611 shows that ‘‘ Mr. Holyne” 
paid a high rent for property which is still known as the 
Pan-works. These works must have been of importance, 
though they came to an end, I believe, soon after 1670; for 
Aubrey, in his small map of the County of Surrey, honours 
them with a place. 

It is by no means certain that Cornelius Hallen, sen., was 
the only man of the name in this Flemish company. I 
think it probable that he had several relatives in it. In the 
year 1610 Cornelius van Halen joined the Dutch congrega- 
tion worshipping in the church of the Austin Friars; his 
name is also found in various exemptions from subsidies, 
and in 1618 he was enrolled in the Official List of Strangers 
of the Parish of St. Olave, Southwark, he was also one of the 
company of the ‘‘ Merchant Strangers.’”’ Cornelius van Halen 
was born at Mechlin, in a house near the Pan-works, in the 
year 1582. There is no evidence that he belonged to the 
Guild of Pan-makers, but the records of the company are 
lost. It was one of great importance, and existed as early 
as the thirteenth century. The utensils made by its mem- 
bers were known as “ Mechlin pans,” or “‘ kettles,”’ and were, 
doubtless, such as were sent in great quantities from Antwerp 
to Scotland, as well as to England. One large brass pot, 
long preserved at Glastonbury, bore the Mechlin founder’s 
name on it. Cornelius Holland, jun., mentioned in the 
entry in the Newcastle registers before referred to, settled 
at Coalbrookdale, but removed to Stourbridge, where 
he was buried in 1682; his will is signed ‘Cornelius 
Hallen.” The descendants of his eldest son, William 
Hallen, were, for three generations, pan-makers at Stour- 
bridge ; the descendants of his second son, Cornelius Hallen, 
were, for three generations, pan-makers at Coalbrookdale ; 
while his third son, John Hallen, was a pan-maker at Birming- 
ham, and was succeeded in the business by his son David. 
They were, for very many years, the only pan-makers in the 
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West of England, or, as far as I have discovered, in any 
part of England, and the designation ‘“ pan-maker” was, 
until the end of the eighteenth century, peculiar to the 
family or their workmen. They were employed in making, 
not only iron pots and frying-pans, but brass vessels, which 
were, till within the last few years, well known in the dis- 
trict as ‘‘ Maslin pans.” The meaning of the word ‘‘ Maslin” 
has given rise to some conjecture. Etymologists, ignorant 
of the history of pan-making, assumed, somewhat rashly, 
that it was a revival of an obsolete Saxon word, ‘‘ mastelen,” 
signifying mixed metal, or, more frequently, mixed corn. 
St non é vero é ben trovato! The words are conveniently 
alike, but the difficulty to be overcome is this, How did it 
happen that pans of foreign manufacture, or manufactured 
by foreign settlers, got an obsolete word revived in their 
special favour? for it is not applied to other brass goods or 
utensils as it is to them, save in one instance, in a 
Wolverhampton will. It is well known that goods made 
abroad, as a rule, bore the name of the place which made 
them; so common was this practice that many instances 
need not be given here. We use words now, the origin of 
which is only known to those who know why they were 
bestowed; ‘‘cambric,” ‘‘holland,” ‘ port,” and “ sherry”’ 
tell their tale only to the intelligent. Mechlin was called by 
the Latin name “ Maslinia.”. The family van Malines, on 
coming to England in the seventeenth century, became 
** Maslin.” (See Subsidy Rolls.) Brass pots in Flanders 
were known as “‘ Mechlin pans ;” as such they must have 
been exported, as such they must have been bought in 
England, and as such the owner used them till he passed 
them on, by will, to his heirs. When the van Halens, of 
Mechlin, made similar pans, who can doubt that they called 
them by the familiar name. During a recent visit to 
Malines I found two able antiquaries convinced that 
‘*Maslin pans” meant ‘‘ Mechlin pans.” So strongly did 
the word take root in the district where the manufacture of 
them first existed that, to this day, Maslin pans are made 
at Wolverhampton, though of iron instead of brass. It 
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seems to us that the rage for forcing derivations from so- 
called Anglo-Saxon should be carefully watched—we are a 
people composed of many races and many tongues. By 
the help of genealogical facts, otherwise of no interest to 
the reader, we think that it has been possible to throw some 
light on the early history of pan-making in England. 

A. W. CorneE.Lius HAtten, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.) 


OR 


Che jPews of the Past. 
By J. A. SpARVEL-Bay_y, F.S.A. 


N every parish of England, from Cumberland to Corn- 

wall, the one most important feature is the venerable 
building designated the Parish Church. This edifice, with 
its massive square tower, from which— 


“ Ascends the tapering spire, 
That seems to lift the soul up silently 
To heaven with all its dreams,” 


commands the sympathetic respect of all. Some remember 
with reverence the scenes which have been enacted within 
its walls in the days that have gone by, and hope that yet 
once more it will be the home of the ancient faith. All know 
that beneath the Church’s Gothic shade the ashes of their 
forefathers are laid in peace. And a strange feeling of tran- 
quil awe falls upon one on entering so holy and so ancient a 
place. But unfortunately to its habitual frequenters it con- 
tains within its walls a fruitful germ of envy, and one calcu- 
lated to utterly destroy a peaceful and contented state of 
mind. 

Probably more heart-burnings and petty jealousies have 
been caused by the position of seats or pews within the 
church than by anything else connected with the sacred 
edifice, and it is to these that we now propose to turn our 
attention. Ethelbert had given the pagan Saxon temple em- 
bosomed in thickets to Augustine and the monks who came 
with him. From the ruins, and on the site of this pagan 
temple, rose the first Christian church built in England ; and 
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the homely parish church of St. Pancras, in the Isle of 
Thanet, became the type of future parochial churches. 
Simple in form, they possessed no furniture, the altar, the 
stone cross, and the sedilia for the clergy in the chancel, 
being in fact structural parts of the edifice ; the parishioner, 
rich or poor without distinction, who desired to attend divine 
service, could, on entering the church, place himself any- 
where in the part designed for the congregation, none inter- 
fering, and here he was expected to stand or kneel the whole 
service through : the inconvenience to the old, the sick, and 
infirm, must have been great—compelled thus to stand on 
the damp cold floor, whether paved with tiles or stones, or 
as was more common, on the ground itself, the clay having 
been simply beaten hard. A stone bench in some instances 
ran round the north, south, and west walls, to which the 
weary might retire for a while, and the porch was always 
provided with benches where those coming from a distance 
might rest themselves before entering the building. No 
sitting accommodation for the congregation appears to have 
been provided before the fourteenth century, but it is pro- 
bable mats were used to sit and kneel on long before; in one 
parish there is a record of ‘‘ nats,” or mats of plaited straw, 
being charged in the accounts, and in the inventory of plate 
and furniture of Worcester Cathedral are ‘‘ Three long 
carpetts to sytt upon at sermons,” but these were for the 
*‘quyer.” Sermons at this time were not the heavy, cum- 
brous discourses of the religious and political controversialists 
of the Reformation. The “ Gesta Romanorum ”’ was one of 
the most applauded compilations of the middle ages. Its 
great popularity encouraged the monks to adopt the method 
of instructing by fables, in their discourses from the move- 
able pulpits then in use, and thus endeavouring to make an 
impression on the minds of their illiterate auditors. Short 
and interesting as these moral discourses must have been, 
the hearers were often chided for their restless inattention, 
probably induced by the standing or squatting position, 
which, through lack of seats, they were obliged to adopt. 
Thus we find Bishop Bentham, in his visitation articles, 
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directing the people “not to walk up and down in the 
church, nor to jangle, babble, nor talk in church-time, but to 
give diligent attention to the priest ;” and long before, in the 
fifteenth century, Myre had noticed the irreverent behaviour 
of those who lolled about, lounging against the pillars, as 
well they might, though the service were not inordinately 
long. He say, in his “ Instructions for Parish Priests,” that 
men should put away all vanity :— 


“No on in Chyrche stonde schal, 
Ny lene to pyler, ny to wal, 
But fayre on kneus they schule hem sette, 
Knelynge doun vp on the flette, 
* * * 


And whenne the Gospelle red be schalle 
Teche hem thenne to stonde vp alle.” 

With the increase of domestic comforts, the necessity for 
seats became urgent. The clergy reluctantly had allowed 
laymen of opulence to occupy stalls in the chancel hitherto 
reserved for themselves, and it became difficult to prevent 
other parishioners, differing but in degree, from enjoying the 
same privileges in the nave, hence moveable seats or benches 
were introduced, the poorer classes still being without either ; 
the body of the church remained open, nor was the space 
thus left open unappropriated. In 1326 the tithe corn of 
Fenham, Fenwick, and Beeles, was collected in the chapel 
of Fenham, and about the same time, when the monks of 
Holy Island found their grange would hold no more, they 
converted the chapel attached to their manse into a tem- 
porary tithe-barn. A manor court, called Temple Court, was 
held in the Church of St. Mary and St. John Baptist, Dun- 
wich, annually on the Feast of All Souls. Wool was stored 
in one of the churches of Southampton, and a law-suit settled 
in St. Peter’s Church, Bristol. As an illustration of how old 
customs still survive, we remember a case where the non- 
resident incumbent came into the neighbourhood and ex- 
pressed a not unreasonable wish to perform service in the 
church of one of his parishes. The principal farmer who was 
also churchwarden was consulted, but a difficulty presented 
itself. It was the beginning of harvest, the weather had 
been showery and uncertain, and the churchwarden was 
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obliged to reply, “that they would have had much pleasure 
in seeing their clergyman amongst them, but that there had 
been a deficiency in barn accommodation and the church was 
full of peas.” That moveable seats were a source of danger 
to unpopular priests, may be gathered from the account of a 
riot which took place at St. Giles’s, Edinburgh; ‘‘ when the 
Bishop stepped into the pulpit, hoping to appease them by 
reminding them of the sanctity of the place, they were the 
more enraged, throwing at him cudgels, stools, and what 
was in the way of fury.” A woman was at the root of this 
mischief, ‘‘one Janet Geddes, who, like the wretch that 
burnt the temple of Ephesus, would never have had her 
name mentioned, but for some villainous exploit of this kind, 
struck up the prologue tothe subsequent tragedy, by heaving 
her folding stool at the Bishop.” There are several stools 
preserved which each claim to be Janet Geddes’s stool so 
applied. The derivation of the word pew is about as difficult 
to determine as the time in which it came into use. Dr. 
Johnson gives the word a Dutch origin, implying “a seat 
enclosed in a church.” Nearly all the pre-Reformation 
church seats in this country are of the late Perpendicular 
era. Pews were, however, in common use before that period. 
In some parts of England it is extremely uncommon to meet 
with a church still containing ancient pews, or more pro- 
perly speaking benches, many of which fell victims, no doubt, 
to the fashion for family isolation in the sixteenth century 

but in other parts old pews still exist, even in this present 
age of “destructive restoration.” At Great Burstead, in 
Essex, a number of very fine examples remained until 1883. 
Sir Thomas More often mentions them in his discourses. 
He tells how men “ fell at varyance for kissing of the pax or 
goying before in procession, or setting of their wives’ pews in 
the church.” We may surmise from this that pews were 
sometimes restricted towomen. Lord Bacon tells us, ‘‘ when 
Sir Thomas More was Lord Chancellor, he did use, at mass, 
to sit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew,” and whereas 
uppon the holy days during his High Chancellorship, one of 
his gentlemen, when service at the church was donne, 
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ordinarilie vsed to come to my Ladie, his wive’s pue dore, 
and saie unto her, ‘ Madam, my lorde is gone;’ the next 
holiedaie after the surrender of his office, and departure of 
his gentlemen from him, he came unto my Ladie, his wife’s 
pewe himself, and making a low courtesie, said unto her, 
‘Madam, my lord is gone!’ But she, thinking this at first 
to be but one of his jests, was little moved, till he told her 
sadly he had given up the Greate Seale.” At Saint Botolph, 
Aldgate, an entry appears in the year 1553, of money paid a 
carpenter for ‘‘ two new pewes, wherein Dr. Arthure Darsey 
and his wife are sett a pew each ;” and Addison says, “ if 
our sex take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches at 
church, a man and his wife would fill a whole pew.” Buta 
man and his wife were not allowed to try the experiment; 
the practice of separating the sexes seems never to have been 
abandoned from the earliest period of Christianity down to 
the present time. It is said to have obtained in the time of 
St. Mark, and the author of the Apostolic Constitution says, 
“Let the door keeper stand at the gate of the men, and the 
deaconesses at the gate of the women ;” St. Augustine inti- 
mates that each sex had its distinct place ; and St. Ambrose, 
who was always getting into scrapes, “‘ was once furiously 
assaulted in a church by an Aryan woman, who tried to hale 
him by his garments to the women’s part that they might 
beat him.” The great Emperor Theodosius had to leave his 
seat in the sanctuary or chancel and sit without among the 
men, and the Empress Helena prayed with the women in 
their part of the church. Women were forbidden the privi- 
lege of sitting in the chancel in the seventeenth century, and 
although the men invaded that sacred portion, the women, 
ecclesiastically the most obnoxious, were the most pertina- 
cious, although 


‘“‘lewde man holy Churche wy] forbede, 
To stounde yn the chaunsel whyl men rede 
Who so ever tharto ys custummer, 
Though he be of grete powere ; 
Yet for wommen’s sake thys tale yo tolde, 
That they oute of the chaunsel holde.” 


for it was great folly for women to stand with the clergy— 
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“ Either at matyns or at messe 
But if hyt was yn cas of stresse,— 
For thereof may come temptacyun, 
And dysturbbyng of devocyun.” 

This practice of the laity sitting in the chancel should have 
ceased when the nave became occupied with pews, but such 
was not thecase. Yet in an age full of mystical significa- 
tions, when every part of a church was symbolised, it appears 
nothing strange that the division of the sexes should still 
remain, that the men should be placed on the southern, the 
women on the northern side, to signify that the saints which 
be most advanced in holiness should stand against the 
greater temptations of the world; but according to others, 
the men are to be in the fore part (¢.e., eastward), the women 
behind, because the husband is the head of the wife, and 
therefore should go before her. The extreme simplicity of 
this arrangement makes its symbolical character more im- 
pressive ! 

The seventeenth century came, and with it the time when 
the pews in Catholic England became magnificent and com- 
fortable; the patron of the church had always been well 
seated, the squire fairly so, but now, money and position 
could acquire by precept, licence, or faculty, what was 
needed. Sermons of the highest importance in reference to 
disputed tenets and the religious and political’ controversies 
of the day were preached in country parishes, and rustic 
priests, who derived buta scanty subsistence from their tithe 
sheaves and their tithe pigs, developed the professional spirit 
in the highest. In the words of Macaulay, “living in 
seclusion with little opportunity of correcting their opinions, 
they held and taught the doctrines of hereditary right, of 
passive obedience, and of non-resistance in all their crude 
absurdity.” The high pew became a refuge for the parish- 
ioners to sit or sleep in, where the Puritan could listen to a 
teaching not sufficiently reformed, and the loyal Catholic 
could cross himself in safety and mutter his aves un- 
noticed. 


ot) ] 
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Mctocentenarp of the Death of Milliam 
the Conqueror, 


onbperaerg 10 is the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the death of our great Norman King. A rough jest of 
Philip I. of France reflecting on his corpulence led him into 
his last war. At the sack and burning of Mantes his horse 
fell on a blazing roof, causing a rupture in the belly of the 
overgrown king. Tormented by the injury, he retired to the 
Priory of St. Gervais, in Rouen, where he died on September 
10, 1087. His death-bed exhibits a melancholy example of 
the vanity of earthly grandeur. Deserted by his sons when 
the breath was scarcely out of his body, forsaken by friends and 
courtiers, and plundered by his servants, his body remained 
stripped and deserted until the piety and charity of an un- 
known knight in the neighbourhood provided the funds 
necessary for the funeral, he himself escorting the body to 
its last resting-place in the Church of St. Etienne at Caen, 
which was built and dedicated by the Conqueror in his life- 
time, in the year 1077. The funeral was interrupted even 
within the precincts of the church and before the service for 
the dead was concluded, by a cry from one of the bystanders 
named Anselm, who claimed the site of the grave, saying 
that it occupied the place of his father’s house ; that he had 
been illegally ejected from it in order to build the church, 
and hedemanded the restitution of his property. Thisclaim, 
thus boldly made in the presence of the dead monarch’s son, 
Henry, the chief mourner, being backed by the assent of the 
townspeople who stood by, was not to be denied or rejected, 
and the bishop was obliged to pay on the spot sixty sous for 
the place of sepulture for the royal corpse. Even then it is 
related that as the coffin was being lowered into the grave it 
struck against some obstacle, fell, and was broken in pieces, 
so that the corpse, ejected from the coffin, diffused so horrible 
a stench through the church that the rites were hurried to a 
close, and the assembled priests and laity dispersed in horror 
and disgust. 

A plain grey marble slab in the pavement before the high 
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altar marks the grave of the Conqueror, but it has been long 
empty; it was broken open, the costly monument erected 
over it by William Rufus destroyed, and the bones scattered 
by the Huguenots in 1562, and lost, without record, except 
one thigh-bone, which was reinterred. The Revolutionists 
in 1793 again violated the grave, when this relic was also 
removed. In the sacristy of the church is an old painting 
of the Conqueror, probably of the sixteenth century. 
An old English poet thus describes the events :— 
“Nay, Death, the Periodmaker of all man, 

Even against Nature follows him with spite ; 

The mighty Prince, by thousands waited on, 

Being dead, is left alone, forsaken quite. 

No son, no friend to do him his last Rite, 

None that vouchsafed to give him burial ; 

But, unregarded, lay despised by all. 

Nay more, the ground where he should be interred 

Anselme, yet farther (his dead bones to fright), 

Claimed as his own (a thing scarce ever heard) ; 

And, for the Prince there dead by lawless might 

Had warned him out of that which was his right, 

On God’s behalf he did forbid them all 

Within his earth to give him Burial ; 

Nor would he cease the challenge he had made, 

Nor yet durst they his Corpse inter therein, 

Until a sum of money was defrayed, 

With which they paid their ransom for their sin. 

So much ado had the great Prince to win 

That which none doth the poorest wretch deny, 

A Bed of Peace where his dead bones might lie.” 


W. LOVELL. 
Axe 
@ Black Magician. 


HE legends of this great philosopher are so striking 
that we make no apology for returning to them again. 
Bacon in his lifetime was accused of studying magic, or 
the black art, and his knowledge of science being so far in 
advance of his contemporaries, all that they could not under- 
stand was considered to be the magical effect of his league 
with unholy powers. 
The wonders grew, and many and strange were the stories 
told of him: these legends were collected by Robert Greene, the 
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relative and contemporary of Shakespeare, and incorporated 
in a play entitled, ‘‘ The Honourable History of Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay.” There is no doubt that Friar Bungay 
was a real personage, one of the band of Franciscan Friars, 
but his name is always associated withthe idea of a charlatan 
element ; and it is possible that, not understanding much of 
his great and illustrious friend’s work, though willing to be 
his assistant, he may have made science appear in a ludicrous 
or grotesque light by his unsuccessful attempts; whilst with 
Bacon was associated the idea of something great and 
terrible. 

The story of the two friars, as told by Greene, is on this 
wise :— 

The King of Castile having come over to England with 
his daughter Eleanor, who was to be married to Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward I.,and the Emperor of Germany 
being also on a visit to this country, King Henry was bent on 
taking both his royal guests to Oxford, to see the stately city 
and to witness the legerdemain practised by the learned 
doctor. 

Now, with him the Emperor had brought over in his train 
a great necromancer, and a trial of skill is proposed between 
the magicians; but, Bacon being absent, Bungay puts himself 
forward as ready to try conclusions with the German Vander- 
mast, and a golden crown is promised to the one who over- 
comes. After some discussion Vandermast dares Bungay to 
the trial, who, no whit daunted, does his utmost. He first 
produces the fabled tree from the garden of the Hesperides, 
“‘leav’d with refinéd gold” and guarded by a fearful dragon. 
Vandermast mocks at him, says any scholar can do as much, 
and that he will raise Hercules, who shall “‘ pull the dragon 
from his seat and tear the branches piecemeal from the root.” 
Hercules appears, and at once begins to strip the tree, while 
Bungay confesses himself overcome. 

But now Bacon appears on the scene. Hercules has to 
confess that his power is gone, for he can but act at Bacon’s 
will, who immediately desires him to carry Vandermast, with 
his tree, back to Hapsburg, where he assures the Emperor 
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he will find them when he returns (what became of the dragon 
does not appear). 

Bacon now invites the company to dinner, but gives them 
only pottage and broth; at which, after such proofs of his 
skill, they are not unnaturally offended. He says that he 
only wished to show them a poor scholar’s fare, and promises 
a feast which shall be furnished from Egypt, Persia, Spain, 
Candia, and Judza. This, however, is not produced on the 
stage. 

We are next introduced to Bacon’s cell at Oxford; there 
the Friar is found resting on his bed, whilst near him is “a 
monstrous head of brass.” He calls Miles, his servant, and 
tells him that the head, which has cost him seven years of 
magic toil, now 

“ By the enchanting forces of the devil 
Shall tell out strange and uncouth aphorisms, 
And gird fair England with a wall of brass.” 

The time is now at hand when it shall speak, but he and 
Bungay having watched for threescore days and nights— 
Bungay by day, and he by night—tired nature can no more ; 
he therefore orders Miles to watch, and, at the first sign of 
the brazen head’s speaking, to awaken him. 

Bacon sleeps ; and Miles, who is a humorist, soliloquises. 
Suddenly a fearful noise is heard, he starts, and, continuing 
his soliloquy, addresses himself :— 

“Up, Miles, to your task; take your brown bill in your 
hand, here’s some of your master’s hobgoblins abroad.” 

The brazen head speaks, ‘‘ Time is.” 

Miles reviles the head, and does not condescend to disturb 
his master’s slumbers if it has no more to say than that. 

Again the noise is heard. Again the head speaks, ‘‘ Time 
was.” 

But Miles only mocks at the head which can say no more 
than two words atatime. A third time, and more fearful 
than before, comes this mysterious noise; and Miles, by a 
strange anachronism, says, ‘“‘ Take thy fistols in hand, 
Miles.” 

For the third time the head speaks, ‘‘ Time is past.’ 
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Lightning flashes forth, a hand appears that breaks down 
the head with a hammer ; then at last Miles calls his master, 
but only to be upbraided for the destruction of his seven 
years’ toil. 


,“ Villain, if thou hadst called to Bacon then, 
If thou hadst watch’d, and waked the sleepy Friar, 
The Brazen Head had utter’d aphorisms, 
And England had been circled round with brass ; 
But proud Asmenoth, ruler of the North, 
And Demogorgon, master of the Fates, 
Grudge, that a mortal man should work so much. 
Hell trembled at my deep-commanding spells, 
Fiends frown’d to see a man their over-match, 
Bacon might boast more than a man might boast, 
But now the braves (vaunts) of Bacon have an end.’ 

How far the proposed wall of brass was a pure legend or 
an invention of Greene’s I have no means of knowing; ifa 
legend, it was a clever thought to seize upon it just after the 
Spanish Armada had proved that our wooden walls were, 
under God’s blessing, the surest defence we could have. 
Any way it connects together the last real invasion of 
English soil in the reign of Henry III. with the most 
serious attempt that had been made since, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

The drama is interspersed with the loves of Prince 
Edward and Lord Lacy for a fair Margaret of humble birth; 
but, on viewing his bride, the beauteous Eleanor of Castile, 
the Prince waives all claim to Margaret, who becomes the 


wife of Lord Lacy. 


Che Allegorical Signification of the Cinctures in 
Heraldry. 


HE student of Heraldry, who approaches the science 
rather from the literary and romantic than the purely 
antiquarian standpoint, will be dissatisfied in many ways with 
the modern text-books. Particularly, he will find either a 
cursory mention or no mention at all of the world of allegory 
in which the old heralds revelled. They saw everything in 
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blazonry and blazonry in everything ; the moral virtues, the 
stars, precious stones, trees, flowers, and birds, all were con- 
sidered in relation to the tinctures of coat-armour. The 
following are in brief the principal significations of the metals 
and colours drawn from the famous pages of Guillim and 
Morgan :— 

1. Or is said to be composed of much White and a little 
Red, and of itself to betoken Wisdom, Riches, and Elevation 
of Mind: with Gules to spend his blood for the Wealth and 
Welfare of his Country: with Azure to be worthy of matters 
of Trust and Treasure: with Sable most rich and constant 
in everything, with an amorous mind: with Vert most joyful 
with the Riches of the World, and most glittering and 
splendid in youth. Of precious Stones it represents the Car- 
buncle or the Topaz : of the Planets, the Sun: of the Elements, 
Fire: of human Constitutions, the Sanguine: of Trees, the 
Cypress or Laurel: of Flowers, the Heliotropium: of Fowls, 
the Cock and Bird of Paradise: of Beasts, the Lion: and of 
Fishes, the Dolphin. 

2. Argent signifies (of worthy good Qualities) Beauty and 
Gentleness of Behaviour: (of the Planets) the Moon: (of 
the Elements) the Water: (of prectous Stones) the Pearl and 
Crystal: (of Trees) the Palm: (of Flowers) the Flower-de- 
Luce: (of human Constitutions) the Phlegmatic: (of Beasts) 
the Ermine, which is all white without any spot: (of the 
Parts of a Man) the brain, and (of his Ages) the old. 

3. Gules is said to represent Fire, which is the chiefest, 
lightsomest, and clearest of the elements. Morgan says it 
denotes the Power of the Almighty: and of Virtues, Martial 
Prowess, Boldness, and Hardiness: with Ora Desire of Con- 
quest, and with Argent a Depressing the Envious and 
Revenging the Innocent. Of spiritual Virtues Gules denotes 
Justice, Charity, and an ardent Love of God and our Neigh- 
bour : of worldly Virtues, Valour, Nobility, Hardiness and 
Magnanimity : of Vices, Cruelty, Choler, Murder, Slaughter : 
of the Planets, Mars: of precious Stones, the Ruby: of Metals, 
Copper : of Trees, the Cedar : of Flowers, the Piony, the Clove 
Gilliflower, and the Pink: of Birds, the Pelican: of the Ages 
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of Man, the Manly: of the Months of the Year, March and 
July: of the Days of the Week, Tuesday. 

4. Azure, says Guillim, consists of much Red and a little 
White, and represents the Colour of the Sky in a clear, sun- 
shiny day. This colour signifies Justice, Chastity, Humility, 
Loyalty, and eternal Felicity: of worldly Virtues, Beauty, 
Praise, Meekness, Victory, Perseverance, Riches, Vigilance 
and Recreation : of the Planets, Venus and Jupiter : of Metals, 
Tin: of precious Stones, the Turquoise Stone: of the Months of 
the Year, September : of the Days of the Week, Wednesday and 
Friday : of Trees, the Poplar: of Flowers, the Violet : of four- 
footed Animals, the Chameleon: of Fowls, the Peacock: of 
human Constitutions, the Sanguine: and of the Ages, Youth. 

5. A Green Colour is called Vert,in the Blazon of all 
under the degree of Noble; but in the coats of noblemen, it 
is called Emerald, and in those of kings, Venus. Vert, of 
Christian Virtues, denotes Charity and Hope, and among 
secular Virtues, Honour, Civility, and Courtesy: of the 
Elements, the Earth: of the Planets, Mercury: of precious 
Stones, the Emerald : of Metals, Quicksilver : of Constitutions, 
the Phlegmatic: of the Ages of Man, Youth: of the Months 
of the Year, April and May. Heralds say, likewise, that 
those who bear Vert in their coat-armour are obliged to sup- 
port peasants and labourers, and particularly the poor that 
are oppressed. Sylvanus Morgan says:—“ Vert with Or 
signifies Pleasure and Joy: and with Argent Innocent Love.” 

6. Sable, of the Virtues and Qualities of the Soul 
denotes Simplicity, Wisdom, Prudence, and Honesty: of 
the Planets, Saturn: of the four Elements, the Earth: of 
Metals, Lead, Iron: of prectous Stones, the Diamond: of Trees, 
the Olive: of Birds, the Crow or Raven: of the Ages of Man, 
the last. 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 


& 
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Collectanea. 


ANCIENT DREss OF THE IRISH.—In nearly all the early descriptions 
of Ireland by foreign writers, the ‘‘ Irish mantle” is constantly men- 
tioned as the peculiar feature of the native costume. Spenser, who 
wrote in 1596, describes it as in general use even at that time. In 
Dineley’s account of his visit to Ireland in the reign of Charles II. 
(about 1675), he says :—‘‘ The women never at any time use hats 
after the manner of the vulgar English, but cover and defend their 
heads from rain with a mantle, as also from the heat of the sunne ; 
to which Spanish lazy use the Irish men apply their cloaks.” Speed, 
who wrote in 1610, says of the Irish: “ The men wore linen shirts 
exceedingly large, stained with saffron, the sleeves wide and hanging 
to their knees, strait and short trusses plaited thick in the skirts, their 
breeches close to their thighs, a short ske‘n hanging point down 
before, and a mantle most time cast over their heads.” Accompany- 
ing one of his maps he gives representations of a “ wilde Irishman” 
and a ‘‘ wilde Irishwoman,” in which the cloak forms a prominent 
part of the costume. None of these writers, however, give so graphic a 
description of the dress of the Irishas old Philemon Holland in his 
translation of Camden [1610]: ‘‘ They goe for the most part (he says) 
bareheaded, unless it bee when they put on a head-piece. The haire of 
their head they weare long, and nothing set they greater store by than 
the glibbes or tresses of their haires: and to have the same plucked 
or twitched, they take it for a contumelious indignitie. They use 
linen shirts, and those verily exceedingly large, with wide sleeves, 
and hanging side down to their very knees, which they were wont to 
staine with saffron. Little jackets they have of woollen, and those 
very short : breeches most plaine and close to their thighes. But 
they cast over these their mantles or shagge rugges (which Isidore 
seemeth to call Heteromal/z) with a deep fringed purfle, and the 
same daintily set out with sundrie colours ; within which they lappe 
themselves in the night, and sweetly sleepe on the very ground.” 

* * 
oa 

SpanisH Music.—The zambomba, one of the national instruments 
of Spain, is an earthen pot, not unlike a flowerpot, and varying, like 
the flowerpot, in size. One end of the vessel is left entirely open, 
over the other end is stretched a piece of parchment ; a hole is cut 
in the parchment, and about six or eight inches of the stem of a 
strong reed is inserted in the hole, and carefully sealed. The zam- 
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bomba is carried by the projecting reed, and the instrument is played 
by wetting the fingers and rubbing them up and down the protruding 
stem. A hideous rumbling noise is thus produced, but the 
“ music” is extremely popular in Spain, and the zambombas can be 
bought there at any market stall. The cost is from twopence to two 
shillings. 

+ * 

SHYLOCK’s PEDIGREE.—Mr. S. L. Lee has a new contribution to 
the supposed history of the “Merchant of Venice.” Already the 
stories of the caskets and the pound of flesh have been traced to 
sufficiently remote sources. ‘The first recorded reference to Shake- 
speare’s comedy dates from 1598. But the casket story has been 
found in a medizval Greek romance, belonging to a.D. 800 or there- 
abouts; it is to be read in the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum,” in the 
‘‘ Decameron,” and in the “‘Confessio Amantis’’ of Gower. The 
pound of flesh tale figures in the “Gesta’’ also, in the “Cursor 
Mundi” (thirteenth century), in the “ Pecorone” (fourteenth cen- 
tury), and in the ballad of ‘‘ Gernutus the Jew,” the date of which, 
however, is unknown. Moreover, Stephen Gosson, writing in 1579, 
speaks of a play called ‘‘ The Jew,” “showne at the Bull,” which 
represented “the greediness of worldly chusers and bloody mindes 
of usurers.” Mr. Lee has, however, an additional suggestion to 
make. He draws attention to a play called “ The Three Ladies of 
London,” printed in 1584, and including among its characters one 
Mercatore, an Italian merchant, and one Gerontus, a Jew. To the 
former the latter lends 3,000 ducats at three months—the exact 
particulars of Shylock’s loan to Antonio. Mercatore fails to pay, 
and Gerontus, like Shylock, complains of being ‘“ mocked and 
flouted.” He has Mercatore arrested ; and the judge, in trying the 
case, earns from Gerontus much such praises as Shylock at first 
bestows on Portia as Balthasar. 

a 

THE Kinc’s Cock-Crower.—Among the ancient customs of 
this country one of matchless absurdity was continued even so late 
as the reign of George I. During Lent an ancient officer of the 
Crown crowed the hour each night within the precincts of the palace. 
On the Ash Wednesday after the accession of the House of Han- 
over, as the Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., sat down to 
supper, this officer abruptly entered the apartment, and, in a voice 
resembling the shrill pipe of a cock, crowed “‘ past ten o’clock.” The 
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astonished prince rose to resent the affront, but upon the nature of 
the ceremony being explained he was satisfied. Since that period 
this silly custom, introduced to remind the Court of their errors by 
that clarion which called back Peter to repentance, has been discon- 
tinued.— Votes of a Bookworm, 1827. 
as 
“ WELLERISMS.”—In a little book called ‘ Wellerisms,”’ the ques- 
tion has been started—what is the origin of those facetious remarks 
of Sam’s which always include the expression, “as” someone or 
other “said”? ‘Plenty to get and little to do,” as the soldier said 
when he was sentenced to be flogged. As the judge remarked, 
“What the soldier said is not evidence.”” But it is interesting to 
observe that these facetious formu/e are common on the Continent 
as well as in England, and make part of the traditional wisdom of 
the people. In French they are called, Zes Comme dits. In Ger- 
many M. E. Holfer has published a collection of them (‘‘ Wie das 
Volk spricht,” Stuttgart, 1876, eighth edition). Here are some 
French examples: ‘‘ Vive la lumitre, comme dit laveugle.” This 
answers to, ‘‘ ‘I see, I see,’ said the blind man.” ‘“*‘ You're a liar,’ 
said the dumby ”—a refined piece of Scotch popular humour. Here 
is one from George Sand: “Je vais me résumer, comme dit M. le 
curé Cuzion au commencement de tous ses sermons.” These are 
Dutch examples: ‘‘‘I know what I think,’ as the madman said to 
his keeper.” ‘‘ ‘Nobody to blame,’ as the man said when he threw 
his wife down stairs.”’ ‘‘* Excuse me if there is any error,’ as the 
soldier said when he shot his colonel.” Sam Weller’s comme dits are 
better than these frivolous foreign endeavours.—Andrew Lang. 
* Fe 
An O_p CaLenDAR.—Amongst some Roman antiquities recently 
discovered at Grand, in the Vosges, was a brass disc, exactly a 
Roman foot in diameter, which had evidently been used as a 
calendar. Close to the edge it presents a number of small holes, 
each of which corresponds with each day in the year. Opposite 
some of those holes are inscriptions indicating the eighth day of the 
kalends, the nones and the ides of each month. The names of forty- 
eight days in the year were thus inscribed on the disc, and the names 
of those corresponding with the blank holes on the disc could be easily 
supplied. The chief object of that instrument was to indicate the 
length of the day at each season. A mark is made on the disc 
between the centre and the circumference opposite the winter months. 
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That mark is so placed that its distance to the holes corresponding 
with the various days is proportionate to the length of those days 
and in indirect ratio with the length of nights during the same period 
of the year. Amongst the Romans, the exact knowledge of the 
length of days was indispensable for controlling time as indicated by 
clepsydre. Indeed, the Romans used to reckon twelve hours in 
every season from sunrise to sunset, the only difference being that 
the length of the hour varied according to the season. The calendar 
found at Grand seems to have been made for the latitude of Rome. 


&& 


Reviews, 


The Purpose of the Ages. By Jeanie Morison. Macmillan & Co., 
1887. 
PROFESSOR SAYCE, in his preface to this book, declares its purpose 
to be the “ putting of life into the dry bones and clothing them with 
flesh and beauty.” In this object we think the authoress has, to a 
large extent, succeeded; and she is to be congratulated as 
one who has broken up new ground. The work is a poem in three 
books, its aim and end is to set forth what Mr. Shorthouse calls the 
Christian Mythos ; to show it partly shadowed in and partly contend- 
ing against the strange worships of Hittites, Babylonians, and 
Egyptians; and thus to lay open to the reader the vast store of 
knowledge which has of late years been recovered from mound, and 
tomb, and pyramid. It may be said at once that as a literary pro- 
duction “The Purpose of the Ages” is far from being satisfactory. 
The writer has a strange delight in the parenthesis, and this most 
clumsy and displeasing device appears on every page of the poem. 
The verse, too, is often rough and shapeless; and yet through it all 
there is an enthusiasm, a kind of heroic ring,which carries the reader on. 
But in the notes, which occupy more than 150 pages of the volume, 
historians and antiquaries will find much to interest them, and those 
who “want to know” about Hittites, Babylonian mythology, magic 
cylinders, the mysteries of the Egyptians, and the like abstruse 
objects of research, could not do better than consult this curious and 
original book. The poem opens with a description of the festival of 
“Sin or Hurki,” the Moon-god of the Chaldeans, and the invocation 
of the god by the ‘‘ Amil-Urgal,” the priest appointed to watch for 
the rising of the Euphrates. ‘At the beginning of the month, 
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at the rising of the night,” chants the priest, “At the dawning 
of the second night of Nisan, Lo! the horns of great Sin they break 
through in the heavens, In the high heavens of Anu his horns pierce 
the gloom.” A figure calls our attention to a note, and we learn or 
are reminded that Anu was the head of the Babylonian mythology, 
that his sign was a star and sometimes a Maltese cross. It is curious 
to find that ‘* Mer,” another deity mentioned, was styled “ The Lord 
of Canals.’’ Our readers will not be surprised to hear that he was 
a god of “a strong, positive character,” and of somewhat pestilential 
attributes. The next scene is ‘* A Room in Terah’s House,” and 
we are given a minute account of the manner in which the young 
Abram broke the gods, his father’s workmanship, placing the hammer 
in the hands of ‘* Hurki.” Abram, expelled by Terah, begins to 
wander over the earth in search of the true illumination, and we find 
him before long in the ‘“‘ Library of Agane,” seeking wisdom from 
‘*Tsmi-dagon, an old priest and astrologer.” Respecting this early 
library some most curious information is given in a note, chiefly 
drawn from Professor Sayce’s ‘‘ Babylonian Literature.” The library 
was founded by Sargon I., “ perhaps one of the first of the Semitic 
conquerors who patronised literature ;” at a period when Accad had 
become a learned language. The books were either translations of 
Accadian originals or based on Accadian texts. It is strange to 
think that the “bloom of Accadian poetry ’’ was just 4,000 years 
ago, and strange to read of a library with classified catalogues (on 
clay) of books (also on clay) and regulations that “the reader is 
to write down the number of the tablet or book he requires and the 
librarian will give it him.” So we pass to ‘‘A High-Place outside 
the walls of Sippara,” and hear the song of the priests of the sun- 
god, at the sacrifice of the first-born son :— 
“The head of the child for his own head, 


The brow of the child for his own brow, 
The breast of the child for his own breast.” 


The song of the priestesses of Ishtar, the words of Pharaoh’s 
singer, “ he who bare the books of Hermes,” and all the mystic wor- 
ship of Egypt follow us along this strange path among the tombs. 
‘** The Purpose of the Ages”’ is, as we have said before, a curious and 
valuable book, and we look for yet better things from the writer, 
when she has learnt that all literary work demands literary form ; and 
that for the highest and most poetical of subjects the very best 
expression and style is requisite. It must be added that the arrange- 
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ment of the notes is about as bad as it could be, and the student 
who desires to refer from the text to the notes will find he has to 
look first for the book, then for the division, in the text, and to repeat 


this process in the notes. We hope that in a second edition this 
defect may be remedied. 


Hungary in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. By ARMINIUS 
VampBEry. T. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 


Tuts volume of the ‘‘Story of the Nations” series seems to us a 
little disappointing. A perfect history, we take it, should give as 
close a picture as the lapse of time renders possible of a nation; we 
should be able to say after reading such a book how people lived 
their every-day life ; whereas this work is mainly an account of how 
they fought, revolted, and were suppressed by their rulers ; how one 
king died violently and how another ruled his people with an iron 
rod. Of the manners, arts, and habits of the Hungarians in times 
past, we learn comparatively little; almost as little from the text as 
from the design on the cover, which depicts a lofty castle and an 
uncouth person smoking a long pipe. Of course it is well that all 
the sieges, gallant defences, battles, duels of kings, and sessions of 
great lords should be set down, but we should have liked to have 
seen a good deal more of the homely and common-place element in 
the book, and a little less of the heroic warfare and clash of swords. 
It need scarcely be said, however, that the reader will find much in- 
teresting matter in its pages; as, for instance, the description of the 
famous crown presented to Stephen, the first king of Hungary, by 
Pope Sylvester II. The crown of to-day, it appears, consists of two 
parts; the upper and more ancient, which adorned St. Stephen’s 
head, and the lower and newer crown, which is stated to have been 
presented about 1073 by the Greek Emperor, Michael Ducas. The 
older crown is ‘‘ formed by two intersecting hoops . . . on its top is 
a small globe capped by a cross,” beneath which is a picture of the 
Saviour, surrounded by the sun, the moon, and two trees ; the sur- 
face of the two hoops is occupied by the figures of the twelve apostles. 
Curious also is the account of the early religion of the Magyars, who 
professed Shamanism. This system taught the adoration of one 
supreme being, styled Isten, and also the worship of the deities of 
the mountains, woods, thunder, springs, fire, &c. It seems to have 
been an eminently practical religion, if we may judge from a prayer 
in use among the Shaman worshippers of to-day :— 
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**O give us cattle, O God ! 
Give food, O God! 
Give us a chief, O God !” 
The Hungarians seem always to have been a tolerant people ; and 
King Coloman (10o95—1114) wisely declared in one of his edicts, 
“Of witches who do not exist at all no mention shall be made.” 


The Sieges of Pontefract Castle, 1644—1648. Edited by RicHarp 
Houimes. Pontefract: Richard Holmes. 1887. 


THE editor of this book has with great care and patience collected a 
vast amount of information relating to the sieges which Pontefract 
Castle sustained during the Great Rebellion. The most important 
source from which the writer has drawn is ‘A Journal of the first 
Siege of Pontefract Castle, kept by Nathan Drake, a Gentleman 
Volunteer in it.” A portion of the diary is given in fac-simile, by 
permission of F. H. Drake, Esq., a lineal descendant of the valiant 
volunteer. The first siege began on Christmas Day, 1644, and ended 
on July 19, 1645. Many a quaint, brave, and glorious deed is re- 
corded in Mr. Drake’s diurnal. Thus one morning ‘‘ Came the 
beseegers with 50 musketeres, and lined the hedge and the dike with 
them ; they playd very soare against the Castle but did no harme, 
onely a young maid was Drying of Clothes in Mr. Tayton’s Orchard, 
She was shott into the head whereof she dyed that night.” On 
another day a boy was dangerously shot “‘ as he was getting of greene 
sawse.” This, the editor explains, is a species of sorrel ; we wonder 
whether the green sauce of Rabelais was of the same kind. Both 
besiegers and besieged appear to have fought valiantly, but there 
could of course be only one result, since no succour or relief was 
able to reach the castle. But about three years after the Loyalists 
regained the castle, and the description of their enterprise is told in 
a letter published in 1702 bya printer in the Savoy. The writer 
was a Captain Paulden, who tells his correspondent that :—‘‘In 1648, 
the first War being over, we that had served the King in it, submit- 
ting to our common Fate, lived quietly in the country, till we heard 
of an intended Invasion by Duke Hamilton ; then we met frequently, 
and resolved to attempt the Surprising this Castle.” With great 
daring the Royalists carried out their enterprise, and on the 3rd of 
June, 1648, took possession of the Castle and held it till after the 
King’s death, proclaiming from it King Charles II. This book with 
its excellent commentary, index, plans, portraits, and reproductions, 
is really an excellent example of what such a work should be ; but we 
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think it deserved better type and better paper. We should advise 
the author, ifhe publish (as we hope he will) more collections on the 
history of Pontefract, to write his comment continuously, and not to 
break it up into short paragraphs, separated by rules. 


Memoir of the Family of M‘Combie. By W. M‘Comeie Smitu. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 
We cannot agree with the opinion expressed by the author in his 
preface, that much of what is contained in the work is not already 
known to probable readers. It seems to us that seventeenth century 
life in Scotland is one of the most familiar and trite of subjects ; and 
in this “ Memoir” there seems to be little that is really new or 
valuable. It will doubtless prove capital reading to the ‘‘ Family of 
M‘Combie,” but to the general reader the histories of small High- 
land clans, how the M‘Combie settled in Glenshee, and intermarried 
with Farquharsons, and how a heritable bond of manrent was granted 
to Lachlan Mor, the sixteenth chief of the M‘Intoshes, &c., &c., 
seem somewhat wearisome and unprofitable. 


A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Pauls, and Founder of St. 
Pauls School. By J. H. Lupton, M.A., Surmaster of S. Paul’s 
School. George Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent Garden. 
1887. 

EVIDENTLY this work is by an author who has an enthusiastic regard 

for one whose memory must be dear to all haters of laxity in high 

spiritual places. The narration of facts is clear and consecutive : 
and no pains have been spared to ensure accuracy of statement. 

Readers to whom the mighty dead are a living reality will re-echo 

the sentiment of the writer, that it is good to be in the society of 

such men as Colet and Erasmus, Lily and More. Perhaps those 
who are not curiously interested in exact particulars of early educa- 
tion may think the space, devoted to surmisings as to the school 
which Colet may have attended, and concerning the books he studied 
or might have studied had he lived ten years later, to be somewhat 
wasted. As there are no facts that can be relied on with regard to 
the school he attended or to the name of his college, or even as 
regards his age when he went up to Oxford, the same verdict may be 
passed on the faithful effort to present that university to the mind’s 
eye as it must have appeared to Colet on his arrival; a mental 
picture of him in those days being entirely a work of the imagina- 
tion, just as the supposition that he was a student at M agdalen is 
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founded on conjecture. We have the authority of Erasmus for 
believing that in 1496 or 97, he delivered the public lectures at 
Oxford on St. Paul’s Epistles, before taking any degree in divinity, 
but the presence of many abbots and heads of houses, among a 
great concourse of hearers, argues that in so doing there was nothing 
against rule, though he certainly departed from the usual habit of 
Oxford in taking no fees from his hearers, while he himself provided 
a room to lecture in and paid all expenses. His horror of a grasp- 
ing spirit, of the turning of spiritual things into occasions of worldly 
profit, was life-long and consistent. With such lofty principles it is 
somewhat to be lamented that Colet should have combined a certain 
narrowness of opinion with regard to the study of classical authors, 
and to the subject of marriage. He condemned the perusal of 
heathen authors even under the plea that the study of them tended 
to a better understanding of the Scriptures, and the same opinion is 
expressed years afterwards in his statutes for St. Paul’s School, 
wherein he laid down “ that his Scholars be taught from such authors 
as had the veray Romayne eliguence joynyd with wisdome specially 
Cristyn autours that wrote theyre wisdome with clene and 
chast Laten other (either) in verse or in prose.” Briefly, he would 
have them learn Ciceronian Latin from “ Lactantius and Prudentius 
rather than from the original models.” With regard to the other 
subject referred to, that of marriage, Colet’s opinions never wavered. 
From first to last he regarded it as only a concession to human 
infirmity. In his statutes included in the ‘‘ Registrum Statutorum ” of 
St. Paul's, this paragraph occurs :—‘‘ Furthermore, since married men 
must needs attend to their wives as mistresses, and our vergers, dis- 
tracted by the anxieties of married life, neglect their duty in the 
Church . . . therefore it is decreed, &c. . . . that from henceforth 
none shall be in any way vergers in St. Paul's, save such as pass their 
lives in celibacy without wives, and keep continent.” To some readers 
these words will doubtless give pain, but they were never belied by the 
personal life of one who in the words of Erasmus, “So far as I could 
gather from my intimate acquaintance, and conversations with him, 
kept the flower of chastity even unto death.” The fact is that men 
like Colet merely inherited the semi-Manichzan notions on the 
subject of marriage which were sedulously propagated by the monks 
of the Middle Ages. It is not easy to estimate for how much grave 
moral evil this misleading tradition is really responsible. We must 
pass on to the strong effect produced by Colet’s sermons at St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral, the result of twenty years’ study of the best materials at 
hand. His style was nervousand forcible. Possibly he had assisted 
the expression of his natural fervour, by studying the inspired 
manner of Savonarola, during a visit to Florence in early manhood. 
With a mien and stature both dignified and commanding, his earliest 
Cathedral sermons were felt at once to be a power in London, and his 
crowded congregation included most of the leading men in the city 
and of the court. A letter exists addressed to Colet by the rising 
young lawyer, Thomas More, in which he much regrets “ Colet’s pro- 
longed absence in the country. . . . For since people in the country 
are either mostly innocent by nature, or at any rate not ensnared in 
such great crimes, ay physician may serve their turn.” Further on, 
continuing his parallel with regard to Colet’s audience at St. Paul’s, 
he says :—“ How contentedly they suffer their wounds to be dressed 
by you, what confidence they have in you, how obedient they are, 
you have had proof enough yourself before now. . . . Your Stepney 
mourns your prolonged absence as much as infants do that of a 
mother.” 

This letter shows us how closely a group of learned men were 
associated together, and how they all looked to Colet as their 
spiritual physician; amongst their number were Grocyn, Lily, his 
godson, and Linacre, the physician. With many of the cathedral 
clergy their Dean was less popular for having, on principle, cut 
down the hospitality expected of him to what he considered to be 
decorous limits. The account of the simple evening meal instituted 
by him is somewhat characteristic. After a short and frugal repast 
grace was said, then followed a chapter from St. Paul or from the 
Proverbs of Solomon, on which he invited discussion, ‘‘and thus 
bade farewell to his guests, refreshed in mind as well as in body, 
and better men at leaving than they came, though with stomachs 
not overloaded.” ‘Stomachum minime cibis onustum!” says 
Erasmus, who had doubtless often marked with a twinkle of the 
eye a guest here and there looking as if he would have been 
willing to forego something of the improving conversation for a 
more prolonged acquaintance with the viands set before him. But 
there was nothing of the austere host about Colet, for his pleasant 
looks and cheerful way of talking brightened up all the repast. 
A circumstantial account is given of the great work of Colet’s life, 
viz., the foundation of St. Paul’s School about 1509. It was 
endowed by him out of lands inherited from his father. The 
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building was erected at the “east end of St. Paul’s Church, for a 
hundred and fifty-three, to be taught free in the same.” ‘‘ Over the 
revenues, and the entire management,” Erasmus significantly adds, 
‘“‘he set neither priests, nor the bishop, nor the chapter, nor noble- 
men, but some married citizens of established reputation.” Alleging 
as a reason, ‘‘that though there was nothing certain in human 
affairs, he yet found the least corruption in them.” The body 
of men thus indicated—‘ the master, wardens, and court of assis- 
tants of the Worshipful Company of Mercers ”’—fully merited his 
confidence by the way in which they discharged their task. 
We must pass over sundry incidents of life at the Deanery, 
only mentioning that presumably in 1514 Colet and Erasmus 
visited the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket, at Canterbury. The 
latter, with his usual sense of humour, relates the evident disrelish 
of Colet for various pious relics which were submitted to his 
attention. ‘“ Zidium, weariness,” is the term used to describe his 
friend’s state of mind in presence of the endless parade of relics and 
jewelled offerings. It appears certain that Colet went into residence 
at the Charter House at Shene shortly before his death, with the 
intention of ending his days there. In the summer of 1519 he 
paid a visit to Oxford, where he is recorded to have dined twice 
with his friend Grocyn, at the table of Exeter College, but his 
health gave way rapidly during the autumn. Erasmus tells us that 
he recovered in some degree from a third attack of the sweating 
sickness, but “fan internal wasting disorder ensued from what the 
disease left behind it, of which he died.” September 16, 1519, was 
his last day upon earth. His monument was destroyed with many 
others in the Cathedral in the Great Fire of 1666. 


£ 


@bituary Wemoir. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 

Mr. Epmunp Waterton, F.S.A., the only son of the famous 
traveller, died a few weeks ago at Market Deeping, in Lincolnshire. 
Mr. Waterton was a devout Roman Catholic, and had published 
several essays on the cult of the Virgin in England; a subject to 
which he had given many years of study. He was also a specialist 
in the literature of the ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ and at the time of 
his death he had accumulated between 1,100 and 1,200 different 
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editions and manuscript copies of the work. Much of his information 
respecting it had been gained during his travels in the Low Country, and 
he had been engaged for a considerable period in writing a history of 
his favourite work. Mr. Waterton had also made a study of rings, 
and had formed a collection, of which the South Kensington Museum 
at present contains many specimens. 


Ry 
Meetings of Learned Societies. 


DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION.—The twenty-sixth meeting of this 
Association was held in the old Guildhall of Plympton St. Maurice, 
or Piympton Earls, about five miles from Plymouth, on Tuesday, 
July 26, and two following days. Plympton, which gave name to the 
Barony of De Redvers, continued in the family of the Earls of Devon 
until 1566 ; it still possesses some remains of its castle, but is now 
little more than a country village, and is some half-mile distant from 
the railway, and this was somewhat unfortunate as the first day of 
the session was one of the first wet days of a particularly dry summer. 
It was originally one of the stannary towns, and sent two members 
to Parliament from the reign of the first Edward, but it became dis- 
franchised by the operation of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
its Mayor and Corporation dissolved themselves in 1860. It 
possesses a grammar school, over which the father of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at one time presided, and here that celebrated artist was 
born, Ju/y 16, 1723. At the preliminary council meeting the retiring 
president of the Association, Sir John B. Phear, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present several well-known Devonshire anti- 
quarians, including Mr. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A. ; Mr. R. Dymond, 
F.S.A.; Mr. Pengelley, F.R.S., F.G.S.; Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S. ; 
Mr. Charles Worthy, and the Rev. W. Harpley, rector of Clay- 
hanger and general secretary. The members of the Association were 
publicly received, on behalf of the inhabitants, by the rector, the 
Rev. H. T. Hole, and by the Rev. J. Mercer Cox, M.A., F.S.A., 
vicar of the sister parish of Plympton St. Mary. 

In the evening the new President, Dr. Dallinger, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
who is a native of Plympton, delivered his inaugural address to a 
large assembly of ladies and gentlemen, and selected for his subject 
the sphere in which he himself has become so eminent, ‘‘ The Realm 
of Minute Life.” Wednesday and Thursday, the 27th and 28th, were 
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occupied with the reception of the reports of the various committees, 
and with the reading and discussion of valuable papers furnished by 
the following members :—Mr. Pengelley, Mr. A. Somervall, Mr. 
Mr. R. N. Worth, Mr. J. B. Rowe, Mr. W. Collier, Mr. Charles 
Worthy, Mr. E. Windeat, Dr. Brushfield, the Rev. Canon Brownlow 
and Mr. Winslow Jones. The Association dinner was held after- 
wards under the presidency of Dr. Dallinger. During the meeting 
the members were the guests of the Earl and Countess of Morley at 
a garden party at Saltram ; they also visited Newnham, Boringdon, 
and other places of interest in the neighbourhood, under the able 
guidance of Mr. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A. The translation and 
publication of the Devonshire Domesday, of which three parts have 
already appeared, is being continued by the council. 


tee 
Mews and Iotes. 


Tue British Museum has lately acquired a coin, “ a decadrachm 
of the Bactrian series,” which is said to be unique. It dates from 
about 150 B.C. 

*% 

A QUINCENTENARY celebration of the birth of Henry V. was held 
at Monmouth a few weeks ago. 

* * 
ok 

Two unpublished letters from Luther to Brenz, and five from 
Melanchthon to the Suabian Reformer Lachmann, have been found 
in an old desk in the High School at Heilbronn. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Cutts Howarp invites contributions towards his ‘‘ History 
of the Cutts Family,” which will be ready in 1888. His address is, 
256, Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

* * 
ok 

Mr. TYLER writes to Zhe Academy respecting the famous Hittite 
seal in the possession of Mr. Greville Chester. Mr. Tyler thinks the 
symbolism on the seal is Pythagorean, and considers it a confir- 
mation of the traditions which tell of the Eastern travels of 


Pythagoras. + 


Mr. WatTER Rye has undertaken to issue the Cambridge Fines 
from Richard I. to Richard III. for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society. 
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A History of the Livingstons of Callendar has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. E. B. Livingston. 

* * 
* 

Miss MasBet Peacock is making a collection of the Lincolnshire 
Folk-lore, and would be glad to receive notes on the subject. Her 
address is, Bottesford, near Brigg. 

* * 
* 

Mr. ERSKINE STUART promises a work on “ The Bronte Country.” 

It will contain a chapter on the bibliography of the Bronté writings. 
* * 
* 

‘‘A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories” will shortly be 
issued to subscribers by the translator, Mr. W. A. Clouston, 233, 
Cambridge-street, Glasgow. Only 350 copies are to be printed. 

*,* 

THE curious paradox ‘‘ That Bacon wrote Shakespeare ” is receiving 
vigorous support from the Bacon Society, whose chief object appears 
to be the establishing of this strange thesis. We refer our readers to 
the journal of the Society, published in Racquet-court, Fleet-street. 


* * 
* 


In this connection we may mention that a work entitled “The 
Great Cryptogram ; or, Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the so-called 
Shakespearean Play,” by Mr. Donnelly, will shortly be published in 
Chicago. Be 

* 

Tue Society of Antiquaries has subscribed towards the projected 
restoration of the Queen Eleanor Cross at Waltham. Donations 
may be forwarded to Mr. I. Tydeman, Waltham Cross, N. 

* * 


* 

A FOLIO volume on “ The Ecclesiastical Seals of Denmark,” by 

Dr. Henry Petersen, has appeared recently. 
* * 
* 

At the Brice sale at Sotheby’s, a small volume was purchased by 
the Bodleian Library, which turned out to be the famous Evangelist- 
arium of St. Margaret of Scotland. It had lain forgotten and unrecog- 
nised for nearly 800 years. - 

Ba 

Amonc the Jubilee gifts presented to Her Majesty, was the 
engraved signet ring of Queen Henrietta Maria. It was made in 
1628, and was traced by the donor, Mr. Drury Fortnum, F.S.A., to 
Geneva, where it formed part of the late Duke of Brunswick’s col- 
lection, bequeathed by him to that town. 
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THE manor house at Wandsworth, once the home of Queen Anne, 
is threatened with destruction. It was designed by Wren, and was 
presented by Charles II. to his niece, on her marriage with George 
of Denmark. - 

Proressor SToKEs has addressed a letter to Zhe Times, complain- 
ing that the Irish Records, the Crede Mihi, Thomas-Court Register, 
Liber Niger, Liber Albus, &c., have not been published in the 
Rolls series. 

*¢ 

Ir is stated that the authorities of the British Museum lately 
applied for the statue of Rameses II., presented to them by its dis- 
coverers, Captain Caviglia and Mr. Sloane. However, the statue is 
likely to remain at Memphis for the present, as our representatives 
in Egypt consider the British Museum claim as doubtful. 

* * 
* 

THE newly discovered Leibnitz letters will be published next 
October. 

A “ ConcorDANCE of the Divina Commedia,” will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass. 

* 

WE commend to bibliographers a new monthly called Zhe Book- 
binder, a ** journal for bookbinders, librarians, and all lovers of 
books.” It contains the first part of a History of Bookbinding, 
and a good deal of matter of interest to booklovers. 

AN iron cannon-ball was found a few weeks ago near the river 
Don, at Sheffield. It is believed to be a relic of the siege of 
Sheffield Castle in 1644. 

THE autograph manuscript of ‘‘ Rose Mary,” by D. G. Rossetti, 
fetched #22 at a recent sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s; ‘‘ The House of 
Life,” a signed sonnet, #11. 


= & 
k 


Popr’s autograph MS. of “Sapho to Phaon,” fetched £17; the 
“‘ Essay on Criticism,” £28; and the “ Essay on Man,” Epistles I. 
to III. in MS., and Epistle IV., printed, with numerous alterations 
in Pope’s writing, £50. 
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A copy of the first edition of Burton’s ‘“‘ Anatomy” fetched 
£10 15s. at the Randall sale. 


ok 

Tue Archeological Institute of Germany has issued the first part 
of a publication entitled ‘‘ Antike Denkmaler.” Each part will con- 
tain twelve plates of classical antiquities. . 

* * 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear in the magazines and reviews for August :—Zhe Quarterly 
Review, “‘ Lecky’s History of Engiand ;” Zhe Westminster Review, 
‘‘Prehistoric Surgery ;” Zhe Contemporary Review, “The Moabite 
Stone,” “The Progress of Popular Music;” Blackwood’s Magazine, 
“ Socrates ;” Zhe Nineteenth Century, “The Memorials of the 
Dead;” Zhe National Review, “Ancient and Modern Painted 
Glass,”’ “The Mystical Side of Wordsworth ;” Zhe Magazine of Art, 
“ Reproduction of the Bayeux Tapestry,” ‘‘ An Old English Town ;” 
Chambers’s Fournal, “ Etruscan Relics ;” Fournal of Education, “A 
Seventeenth Century Bluestocking;” Jfacmillan’s Magazine, “ At 
Little Gidding ;" Zemple Bar, “‘ French Society Ninety Years Ago ;” 
The Fortnightly Review, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette’s Milliner’s Bill.” 

* * 
*k 

THE study of bibliography is pursued much more energetically in 
America than in England. With the issue of Zhe American Book- 
seller for July 15 is given a catalogue of educational publications, 
containing over 6,500 titles. s 

* 

AN interesting discussion took place on the recent visit of the 
Archeological Institute to Stonehenge. One of the speakers advanced 
the prehistoric temple theory, while Mr. Arthur Evans assigned 
B.C. 450 as the probable date of erection. He was led to this con- 
clusion by finding an amber necklace in an adjacent barrow; the 
amber being proved to be coéval with certain Greek vases of known 
date. 

Dr. Cox, on the other hand, contended that 450 a.D. was a 
likelier date, stating that he had found a Roman tile beneath an im- 
mense stone of similar character at Carnac, in Brittany. He 
considered Stonehenge as “a combined sepulchre and military 
trophy, set up by a great company of victorious troops.”’ 


Tue Vicar of Amesbury, who “advocated the solar theory, and 
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stated that he himself had seen the sun rise, on the longest day, im- 
mediately over the “ Friar’s Heel” stone, seems to have been treated 
with some contempt. He was reminded that he could see the sun 
rise over any gate-post, if he took up the right position. 


* * 
* 


Mr. WaALForD humorously suggested that the term “ sarsen” 
stones came from the Latin savcina,a heavy load, and was applied 
to them by the aborigines, who placed the stones in position. 

* * 
+ 

A pay or two after, the members of the Institute visited the church 
of St. Lawrence, at Bradford-on-Avon, pronounced to be the oldest 
unaltered church in Britain. It was discovered and “dug out” from 
surrounding buildings by the late Canon Jones. 

* * 
* 

Nor the least pleasant pilgrimage of the visit was made on the 
Sunday by some of the members to Bemerton, to inspect the church 
and parsonage of ‘‘ the holy Mr. George Herbert.” A medlar-tree, 
planted in the garden by his hands, close to the river, still bears 
frui t 

* 2 

Art the annual meeting of the Wilts Archeological and Natural 
History Society, the Bishop of Salisbury expressed his strong desire 
for some organisation which should collect materials for a complete 
county history of Wilts; and a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of ascertaining what had been done and what remained to 
be done in that direction. ae 

* 

SiR Joun B. MonckKTON has just sent in his annual report on the 
calendaring, &c., of the Records of the City of London. The 
calendar of the second series of ‘* Hustings Rolls” has been con- 
tinued, the names in the ‘‘ Calendar of Deeds’ have been indexed, 
and a calendar to the wills enrolled in the ‘‘ Court of Hustings” is 
being prepared. 

ie 

THE University of Gottingen has lately celebrated the 150th 

anniversary of its foundation. = 


& 


The Library Chronicle for May nd June contains an article by 
Professor Douglas on “ Libraries in the Far East.” 
* * 
* 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal for July con- 
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tains articles on ‘‘A Prehistoric Amphitheatre in Florida,” ‘“ The 
Puget Sound Indians,” and ‘‘Gold and Silver Ornaments from 
Mounds in Florida.” There are also Literary, Linguistic, and 
Ethnologic Notes, all of which are valuable and ‘‘ noteworthy.” The 
magazine is published at 150, Madison-street, Chicago. 
* * 
* 

Mr. W. H. Husk, one of the oldest members and the honorary 
librarian of the late Sacred Harmonic Society, has died recently. He 
was the author of “An Account of the Musical Celebrations of St. 
Cecilia’s Day in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” and of a collection of carols. 

* * 
kK 

St. ANSELM’s CHAPEL, one of the oldest portions of Canterbury 
Cathedral, is about to be restored. 

“ + 
oa 

Mr. Roacu Smith, F.S.A., sends us an interesting account of a 
hoard of Roman coins lately found near Springhead. He says: 
“They are well designed and executed; and, altogether, by com- 
parison, render our English coins contemptible from their uninstruc- 
tive, tame, and puerile reverses, and from the flat, weakly-engraved 
portraits. The gold is generally of very fine workmanship. It is 
remarkable, also, that it is rare to find two from the same die; 
showing a vast number of skilful engravers.” 

* x 

Mr. Roach SMITH says, also: ‘Springhead, it may not be 
generally known, is close to, if not included in, the Roman 
Vagniacz, the next station from Durobrivis, Rochester, on the mili- 
tary road from Dover to London, and onwards to the north. It was 
a resting-place for the troops, and for change of horses for the public 
service. Some years since, nearly half a ton of horse-shoes was 
dug up, indicating probably a forge ; and Roman remains, including 
coins, are continually being found.” 

* * 
* i 

SoME time ago a document was discovered identifying the Church 
of Santa Anna, in Rome, as the burial-place of Vittoria Colonna, the 
poetess. The church is now being demolished, and the antiquaries 
are anxiously expecting the discovery of the remains. 

* * 

Ir has been decided to commence the excavation of Sybaris, under 

the superintendence of Professor Viola. 
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CONSIDERABLE discussion has arisen with regard to a phrase used 
by Dr. Johnson. “At the altar,” says the Doctor, “ I recommended 
my 6 9.” Croker interprets these letters by Ovnroi ¢iror, 
‘*departed friends,” which, of course, is not Greek at all, Ovnré¢ 
meaning “mortal.’’ But there can be no doubt that “ dead friends ” 
is the meaning of the letters ; and a writer in Zhe Academy has pro- 
pounded the theory that the @ stands for ‘‘dead,” it being a 
recognised symbol, among Greeks and Romans, in the physician’s 
case-book, and the muster-roll of an army. It is, however, an 


abbreviation not of @ynrdc, “ mortal,” but of @avaroc, “ death.” 


* * 
* 


In the country, the composer of epitaphs occasionally gives way to 
strange flights of fancy. At Foile, Sussex, there is a tombstone 
‘erected to the memory of Thomas Budget . . . who was drowned 

. . whilst fishing, in the 21st year of his age by his sorrowing 
parents!” 

~ 

A curious ceremony took place at Paris some weeks ago. Two 
gentlemen were admitted into the “ Ancient Order of the Militia of 
Jesus Christ,” founded by St. Dominick in 1209. They received 
their spurs, red cross, and knights’ cloak, and with the words, “ By 
God, our Lady, and Father St. Dominick I dub you Knight,” were 
made members of the order. 


“a 
A PHILOLOGICAL curiosity has been published in Russia for the use 
of the Russians—a pocket glossary in one hundred languages. Of 
these seventy are spoken in the Russian Empire itself, ten in Central 
Asia, ten in various Slavic States, and ten in other European 
countries. 
il 
In the July number of WaLFrorp’s ANTIQUARIAN we gave the 
receipt for “mum.” The celebrated “ Athole Brose” is simpler in 
concoction, being made simply of equal quantities of whiskey, dripped 
honey, and thick cream thoroughly mixed together. 
* * 


ok 
One of the violins made by Amati for Louis XIV. has lately been 
sold for £700. 
* * 
* 
WE have received No. 1 of the “ Papers and Proceedings” of the 
Hampshire Field Club. It contains much interesting matter, detail- 
ing the excursions and investigations of the Club at Winchester, the 
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New Forest, Christchurch, Hengistbury, &c. A valuable list of the 
Ancient Camps in Hampshire is given. The “ Proceedings” are 
published at Zhe Southampton Times Office. 

* * 


* 

Mr. LABOUCHERE is reported to have said during a debate in the 
House of Commons that the office of Lion-King-at-Arms was a 
sinecure, and that heraldry was a ridiculous relic of past ages. 

es 
* 

WE would recommend Mr. Labouchere to subscribe to Dr. 
Howard's A/iscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica (140, Wardour-street), 
and hear the other side of the question. In fact, we commend the 
Miscellanea to all our readers who care at all for heraldry. The 
occasional reproductions of illuminated grants of arms are beautifully 
executed. 


ca 
Tue mortal remains of Christopher Columbus have undergone 
some strange vicissitudes. Their first resting-place was Valladolid ; 
then Seville received them. In 1536 they were taken over sea and 
buried in the Cathedral of San Domingo in Hayti. Thence they 
were moved again, in 1790, to Havana, and now they are to be 
transported to Genoa, the native place of the great mariner. 


SoME time ago the inhabitants of Newcastle were alarmed in the 
night by the discharge of heavy guns, with shouting and clashing 
of cymbals. The Chinese sailors on board the two gunboats in the 
Tyne were scaring the dragons from the moon, which (as we should 
say) was eclipsed. 


Mr. A. Davis, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is publishing a 
series of articles on Indian games. He has noticed lacrosse (men- 
tioned as early as 1636), platter or dice, straw or Indian cards, 
chunkee or hoop and pole, &c. 


One of the shore piles of old London Bridge was dug up in 
laying the foundations of the buildings at Botolph Wharf. It has 
probably been in the water for eight hundred years, but is said to be 
still perfectly hard and tough. 


* 
x 


THERE is an “ Index Librorum Prohibitorum” in Constantinople, 
as well as Rome, and one of the books which no good Mahomedan 
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may read is “La Divina Commedia” of Dante. The objection 
raised by the ecclesiastical authorities of the Turkish Empire to this 
grand epic is not that it casts obloquy and ridicule upon the Mahom- 
medan creed in particular, but that it ‘“‘ makes a mockery of all 
existing religions.” 

si es 

A STRANGE anthropological discovery is reported to have been 
made in the Eastern Pyrenees. In the valley of Ribas a race of 
dwarfs, called by the people “Nanos,” is said to exist. They 
never attain more than four feet in height, and have high cheek 
bones and almond eyes of the Mongolian type. They marry only 
amongst themselves, and are of a very low intellectual type. 

* * 
oe 

Art the dissolution of the monasteries agriculture was neglected, 
and there can be no doubt that the poor often longed for the old 
days. Asong of the day runs thus :— 

I'll tell thee what, good vellowe, 
Before the Vriars went hence, 
A Bushel of the best wheate 
Was sold for vourteen pence ; 
And vorty eggs a penny. 
= 

THE year 1890 will be the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Caspar Schwencfeld von Ossing, a Silesian nobleman and mystic, 
whose followers still exist as a distinct body in Philadelphia. It is 
proposed to issue the writings of Schwencfeld, with fac-similes, 
portraits, bibliography, and a history of what has been called the 
Reformation by the Middle Way. 

+ * 

A STRANGE case was heard some time ago before the Queen’s 
Bench. A firm of metal-workers received an order for some angels 
for artistic iron gates, intended to stand at the late Lord Dudley’s 
seat, near Whitby. The angels (which are the supporters of the 
Dudley arms) are described as being so ‘‘ questionable and im- 
properly draped ” that Lady Dudley had them immediately removed. 


Hence a lawsuit on the artistic merits of the angels. 
* * 


* 

Ir appears that folklore is still being formed in Spain. Popular 
Carlist ballads are being produced and sung quite in the old style. 
“The Death of Prim” is one of these. 
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At the Reformation the English bishops dropped the phrase 
“Dei gratia” from their seals, though retaining it in documents. 
Bishop Wordsworth, of Salisbury, has restored the words on his 
new seal. 

* + 

M. ZAEHNSDORF has for sale a cabinet formerly in the possession 
of David Garrick. It was designed by the famous architects, Robert 
and James Adam (the “ Adelphi”), and the panels are painted by 
Zoffany, the centre panel representing Garrick as Hamlet. This 
curious piece of furniture seems to have been both secretaire and 
dressing-table, and probably stood in David’s dressing-room at the 
theatre. 

Peg 

QuEEN MarcGuHEriTa of Italy has collected a large Hebrew 

library, with the latest works on Jewish literature. 
* * 
ok 

Tue following prices were paid to various eighteenth century 
editors :—For editing Milton: Dr. Bentley, in 1732, £105; Dr. 
Newton (for “‘ Paradise Lost”), £630; Dr. Newton (for “ Paradise 
Regained”), £105. For editing Ben Jonson: The Rev. Mr. 
Whalley, £210. For editing Beaumont & Fletcher: Mr. Theobald, 
£157 tos.; Mr. Simpson, £66 15s. ; Mr. Seward, #55 ros. 

* * 
* 


A CURIOUS marriage custom is observed in the town of Knutsford, 
in Cheshire. Patterns in white sand are traced on the street cobbles 
before the house wherein is the marriage feast. There is, of course, 
a legend referring the custom to a circumstance in the life of Knut, 
but we imagine that some of our readers might offer a better explana- 
tion of the rite. 

ad 

THE inscriptions discovered at Gortyna, in Crete, date from before 
the introduction of money into Greece. The standards of value 
mentioned are the caldron and the tripod, or three-footed kettle. 

* * 
+ 

At Pirton Church, in Hertfordshire, a bell is rung at nine o'clock, 

for no obvious reason. It is stated on somewhat doubtful authority 


to be a survival of the nine o’clock mass. 


* * 
* 


Tue first English treatise on book-keeping was published-in 1543, 
by Hugh Oldcastle, a schoolmaster. 
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Messrs. RIVINGTON, the publishers, have some documents of no 
little interest stored in what might be called their muniment-room. 
There is the assignment to Thomas Tickle, by Charlotte, Countess 
of Warwick, of all Mr. Addison’s works; a receipt, signed “ Ri. 
Bentley,” of one hundred guineas and twelve copies of “ my edition 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ from Mr. Jacob Tonson; and Lintot’s copy of 
the original agreement for the publication of Pope’s “ Homer.” 

* * 
* 

BENTLEY'S edition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was, as many are aware, a 
most fearful performance. The doctor applied the canons of classical 
criticism to the English classic, created from his inner consciousness 
an imaginary “ transcriber” of the poem, and supplied ‘‘ conjectural 
emendations.”’ 

* * 
* 

One of these ran as follows :—‘‘ For ‘ No light but rather darkness 

visible,’ vead, ‘ No light but rather a transpicuous gloom.’”’ 
* * 
oa 

Ir is stated that the two castles of Arundel’ and Abergavenny 
confer the title of Earl on their possessors. How is this to be 
understood ? Would a commoner, on purchasing Arundel Castle, 
become Earl of Arundel ? 

* * 

One of the most valuable and interesting of the smaller European 
libraries is the Wolfenbiittel Library, in North Germany. For many 
years a no less personage than the poet, dramatist, and philosopher 
Lessing was its librarian. Here, amid his treasures, enveloped in 
clouds of tobacco smoke so strong that no book beetle ever attempted 
to feed upon the toothsome paste and glue stored up in book backs, 
the great thinker worked out his ‘‘ Laocoon,” “ Nathan the Wise,” 
&c. The library contains 150,000 books, among them Luther’s 
Bible. 

pad 

As late as 1638 flowers were bought for dressing the parish church 
of Newbury, in Berkshire. In George Herbert’s famous ‘‘ Country 
Parson,” decking with boughs is enjoined, on the great festivals, but 
no mention is made of flowers. 


* 


An Austrian Colonel died a few weeks ago at the age of 109. He 
appears to have been a soldier of fortune, for in 1805 he entered the 
French army, and went through the whole of the Russian campaign 
under Napoleon I. 
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It has been remarked that there is a dialect in the song of birds. 
The song of athrush in one of the home counties has little resem- 
blance to that of the same bird in Devonshire. There are the same 
notes, but they are arranged differently and pitched in a different 
key. 

sh 

THE coat of arms ona leaden coffin discovered some time ago in 
the crypt of Winchester Cathedral identified the tomb of Bishop 
Peter Courtenay, which had long been under dispute amongst anti- 
quaries. nar 

& 

Has the Americanism ‘ boom” =an advertisement, any connec- 
tion with the sea term? A boom, “with mariners,” was a “ pole 
with bushes or baskets at the top, set out as a mark, to direct 
how to steer into channel.” x 


Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT EXETER. 


Sir,—Some workmen, on Saturday, Aug. 6, were engaged in 
constructing a new drain at a place called Cowick Barton, near 
Exeter, and suddenly came upon a stone coffin about three feet be- 
neath the surface of the ground. In the field below the spot human 
bones have been previously found. 

The coffin, which appears to be of Portland stone, is 6 ft. 9 in. in 
length, 2 ft. 7 in. in its greatest width, and 2 ft. deep. Inside it is 
neatly chiselled to the depth of 10 in., and has a socket for the head. 
The cover, which is of one solid block, has a cross cercelée in relief 
upon it, and was cemented down. There is no inscription whatever. 
This coffin contained the bones of a human being, and did not appear 
to have been previously interfered with. Further investigations 
resulted in the finding of several other graves, in all of which were 
skulls and bones, a leaden chalice, and a number of decorative tiles, 
upon one of which is a priest in his vestments. 

A reference to the Episcopal Registers of Exeter induces the belief 
that the site of an ancient mortuary chapel and its cemetery, dedi- 
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cated to St. Michael, has been discovered. The situation of this 
chapel has long been unknown, and also the exact position of the 
Priory of Cowick, to which it belonged. It is shown, however, by 
existing documents that the latter, in the conventual church of which 
several of the Courtenays, together with Hugh Courtenay, first Earl 
of Devon of the name, were buried, was some distance away from 
Cowick Barton, on the banks of the river Exe. From 1261 to 1412, 
the inhabitants of Cowick worshipped in a chapel at the county end 
of Exe Bridge, but had no right of burial there. They were buried 
in the cemetery of St. Michael’s Chapel, ‘‘ extra portam Prioratus ” 
for 151 years certainly, and possibly for a longer period. Then the 
chapel of St. Thomas was swept away by an inundation of the river, 
and a new church, also dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
together with a churchyard, were provided and consecrated in their 
present position about midway between the river and the spot (which 
then formed part of the property of the Priory) in which these remains 
have now been discovered. A large number of people have visited 
the place, and the excavations are proceeding under the personal 
supervision of the architect, Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne. 
Exeter. RoucE Rose. 


ST. RADEGUND’S PRIORY. 

S1r,—A query of your correspondent, J. A. Fraser, in the January 
number does not appear to have been fully answered. 

He will find in Sherman’s History of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
edited by J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, a chapter on ‘‘Reliquiz Sta. 
Radegundis, Sive Fragmenta queedam Historiz Prioratus.” I have 
the book if he wishes to refer to it. 

Cambridge. '  W. Loveti. 

“ BOAMSTER.” 

S1r,—I shall be very much obliged if you can give me any in- 
formation respecting the following, which I discovered in an old 
churchwarden’s book belonging to this parish :— 

“ June 10, 1687. 

“‘Rec? of the Churchwardens of East Chinnock Seventeen 

shillings and fourpence. Collected towards a Brief for Boamster 
“* By me, 
** JoHN SavacGE, Clk.” 

The word looks like “ Boamofter.” I think I have met with 
“ Beamster” somewhere. Is it the same? 

The Rectory, East Chinnock. C. B. SHIRRES. 
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mee 
Che bistory of Sport in Cheshire. 


I—HUNTING. 
By Oxon. 


3E may fairly date regular hunting in 
Cheshire from the establishment of the 
Tarporley Hunt Club in 1762. No doubt 


country gentlemen kept private scratch 

packs, and hunted with them in a leisurely 

sort of way, like that old-world Worcester- 

shire sportsman immortalised by Addison, 
Sir Roger de Coverley. For example, Sir Watkin Wynn, 
who was killed by a fall on his return from hunting in 1749, 
had a private pack of hounds. 

At first, the Tarporley Hunt Club hunted with a pack 
of harriers brought on each occasion by some member who 
owned one. Probably they could account for a fox, or, at 
least, try to, when they found one, for in the early days of 
fox-hunting, ‘‘ ware hare” was a cry unknown to the om- 
nivorous hound, and in Cheshire and elsewhere they hunted 
fox or hare as occasion required. 

We may date fox-hunting proper, in connection with the 
Club, from 1765. 

The names of the nine original members of the Tarporley 
Hunt Club, as given by Warburton, are:—Rev. O. Lane, 


of Longton, Staffs. (brother-in-law of Lord Crewe); John 
VOL. XII. ° 
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Crewe, son of the Rector of Barthomley ; Booth Grey, son 
of the fourth Lord Stamford; Sir Henry Mainwaring, of 
Peover; George and Roger Wilbraham, brothers ; Richard 
Walthall, of Wistaston; R. S. Cotton, of Combermere ; 
Rev. E. Emily. 

Though that was a drinking age, and the ladies and 
gentlemen at Wynstay dined in different rooms, so that 
those who sat at the horse-shoe table might be under no 
restraint in their potations, the rules of the club by no 
means encourage either drinking or gambling. 

On the question of hunting dress they are as strict as 
the Horse Guards. At first, the Hunt uniform was a blue 
frock-coat, of the same shape as a master’s and huntsman’s 
coat of the present day, a garment which has retained its 
shape for upwards of acentury. A scarlet cape and flannel 
waistcoat, yellow metalled (sic) buttons, and buckskin 
breeches completed their motley array. A scarlet saddle- 
cloth, bound with blue, was afterwards added. In 1763 the 
number of members was fixed at twenty. 

With reference to buckskin breeches we should note that, 
in the last century, White, of Tarporley, was the great man 
for leathers, and ‘‘ breeched”’ the sportsmen of Cheshire and 
other counties too. In time, leathers went out of fashion, 
and in 1825 they were quite out, and were regarded as the 
mark of a “‘slow one.”” Lord Wilton, and Lord Forrester, 
nephew of the famous “‘ Squire of Willey,” along with Mr. 
Maxse, revived leathers about 1840, at Croxteth-park Races, 
and they soon became fashionable. Others, however, con- 
sider they were worn by the smartest fliers ten years earlier 
than this; and Nimrod’s account of a ‘*Crack Run in 
Leicestershire,” in his “‘ Hunting Reminiscences,” favours 
this view. 

In 1770 the red coat came in in place of the blue, the waist- 
coat became green, and also the cape, which is now repre- 
sented by the historic green collar. This is the decoration 
of sportsmen and good fellows, so easy for some to win, and 
for others so hard. It is the badge of the oldest Hunt 
Club in England, one of the very few older than the 
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century. Gone are the glories of the Pytchley Hunt Club, 
and the high revelry at Quorndon. The Shrewsbury Hunt 
Club, of the proud Salopians, is held no more. Though the 
Vine Hunt still flourishes in the county of Assheton Smith 
and the Great Duke, the Vine Hunt Club has faded, and 
the vine leaf is withered. The Garter, that highly prized 
bauble, has, in days gone by, led to many a crime, and has 
sometimes been given as the prize of infamy rather than of 
honour, but the green collar has ever been the badge of 
merit, duly won and duly bestowed. 

1773- Crank, of Warrington, a local artist of repute, 
painted for the club a portrait of Mr. Smith-Barry, with 
the famous hound, Blue Cap. 

1811. Sir William Beechy, R.A., painted for the club a 
portrait of the master, Sir Peter Warburton, which cost 
£250. Sir William did not appreciate the combination of 
colours in the Hunt uniform, and declared he might as well 
paint a parrot. 

The numbers of members, originally fixed at twenty, was 
afterwards raised to forty, as at present. 

1806. The club first used silver forks, a rare luxury then. 

1862. The club celebrated its centenary by a grand ball— 
described in Warburton’s “‘ Tarporley Swan hopping ”— 
at Chester, at which all the beauty and chivalry of Cheshire 
assembled to do honour to the sport they hold so dear. 

In that beautifully decorated room, on November 6, amid 
the sound of mirth, Mr. Smith-Barry and Sir Peter War- 
burton gazed down from their portraits on the sons and 
grandsons and grand-daughters of those who had hunted 
and danced with them in the days of good King George. As 
Warburton sings :— 


Sume superbiam quasitam meritis 
Shades of Sir Peter and Barry look down ; 
Long may we good fellows, now-a-day rarities, 
Live to make merry in Tarporley town. 
Fox preservation 
Throughout the whole nation 
» Affords recreation, 
Then drink it, each man ! 
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Quesitum meritis / 

Good fun, how rare it is ! 

I know not where it is, 
Save at “ The Swan.” 

Of sporting events in connection with the club, the most 
famous was the great hound race, run over the Beacon 
Course at Newmarket, about four miles, between two 
Cheshire hounds, Blue Cap, 4 years, and Wanton, 3 years, 
and two of Mr. Meynell’s hounds. The date was November 
28,1762. They ran a drag; the race was for 500 guineas, 
and Blue Cap and Wanton were first and second, and Mr. 
Meynell’s Richmond third by roo yards. His other hound 
did not finish. Time, eight minutes. 

Of sixty horses that started, only twelve were up at the 
finish. Cooper, Mr. Smith-Barry’s huntsman, was first, 
and his horse was found to have become blind in the race. 

Blue Cap was a black-pied 25-in. hound, and Wanton was 
his daughter. He died of old age in 1772. 

At this time the Tarporley races took place on Crabtree- 
green, every year, during the meeting of the club in the 
first week of November. 

In 1776 we have the first notice of these races in the 
Racing Calendar. 

In 1812, on the enclosure of Delamere Forest, the present 
race-course was rented from Lord Shrewsbury. 

It should be noticed that the Cheshire hounds are distinct 
from the Tarporley Hunt Club. 

1798. They were begun by Sir Peter Warburton, Mr. 
Egerton of Tatton, Sir Richard Brooke and Mr. Brooke 
of Mere, with kenneis at Sandiway. The fact was, many of 
the country gentlemen had quarrelled with Mr. Smith- 
Barry, who had succeeded his uncle in his estates and the 
mastership in 1784. 

Though warned off all other estates but his own, Mr. 
Smith-Barry still went on hunting, and it is said he employed 
his huntsman, Richard Bratt, to get a man to run a drag 
early in the morning, from his kennel at Ruloe, to some 
cover of the Cheshire Hunt. How far this story is true I 
cannot say; but, if it is, we need not be surprised at the 
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gentlemen of Cheshire quarrelling with a person capable of 
such an unsportsman-like act. 

I will now give the list of the masters of the Cheshire 
hounds, and their tenures of office. The dates I find vary 
in different records :— 

1765-84. The Hon. John Smith-Barry. 

1784-98. James Smith-Barry, nephew of John. I do not 
recognise his existence as an M.F.H. after 1798. 

1798-1810 (al. 1807). Sir Peter Warburton, with Sir 
Richard Brooke, Mr. Egerton, and Mr. Brooke. 

1810-13. Rev. George Heron (nominal M.F.H. to 1818). 

1813-37. Sir Harry Mainwaring. 

1837-39. Mr. Geoffrey Shakerley. 

1839-40. Messrs. Smith-Barry and Dixon. 

1840-41. Mr. Ford. 

1841-55. Captain White. 

1855-57. Captain Mainwaring. 

1858-66. Lord Grosvenor—Duke of Westminster. 

1866-77. Reginald Corbet. 

1877-86. Reginald Corbet, the Wrenbury and Nantwich 
country ; Captain Park Yates, the Northwich and Knutsford 
country. 

Among famous masters of hounds, I will first notice— 


Sir HARRY MAINWARING, 1782-1860. 

Head of the old Norman, and, some say, pre-Norman 
family of Mainwaring, of Peover, Sir Harry was, in every 
way, the model of a fine old English gentleman and sports- 
man, and has been well called ‘“‘ The Father of Hunting in 
Cheshire.” 

At Peover there is a splendid portrait, by Vandyke, of Sir 
Philip Mainwaring, Knt., Secretary for Ireland in 1638, and 
also of his chief, Lord Strafford, that stern man of blood 
and iron, who ruled Ireland so strictly, and lived the while 
over a volcano, which, on his departure, burst forth in the 
terrible rebellion and massacre of 1642. There, too, is the 
spreading cedar of Lebanon, and hard by, in the chapel of 
Rostherne, with its beautiful family tombs, there sleeps 
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many a warrior and many a mighty hunter of that gallant 
race. Nor must we overlook Randle de Mainwaring, Sagit- 
tarius de Corona, archer of the King’s Guard in 1456. 

He assisted the Rev. George Heron in the field, before he 
succeeded to the mastership in 1813. 

His huntsmen were Will Head and then Joe Maiden; 
and his first whip the immortal Tom Rance, of whom more 
will be said presently. 

In his latter days Sir Harry lived at Marbury, and occa- 
sionally came out when the hounds were near. He was a 
good houndman, and every year made a tour of the chief 
kennels of England. He kept his country well together, had 
his field under control, was never late at a meet, and never 
allowed more than five minutes’ law. He always wore 
flannel, never drank spirits—no “ pick-me-ups” in the morn- 
ing, no gins and bitters, no small brandies or liqueurs, no 
*‘mahogany ones,” and other modern forms of jumping 
powder—never had a head-ache or twinge of rheumatism in 
his life, and was always an early riser. All of which I may 
call a natural sequence. 

He was a good steady rider across country, and, as he 
was short-sighted, always carried an eyeglass in the handle 
of his whip. 

CapTAIN WHITE. 

Captain White, al. “‘ Jack White,” al. ‘ Leicestershire 
White,” 1790-1866, began well. He went up to Christ 
Church with three hunters, early in the century, and was, 
no doubt, well known with the Bicester and Old Berk- 
shire. He once made a match overnight to ride his horse 
against another undergraduate, for 500 guineas, over the 
Bibury Course—not bad for a boy at “the House.” For- 
tunately, the match fell through, for I fear it would have 
been hard to win, and harder still to pay. 

1811-15. He hunted from Lincoln with the Squire—Mr. 
Osbaldiston. 

1815. He came to Leicestershire, and stayed with Mr. 
Maxse, at Claret Lodge, Melton. Those were the palmy 
days of the Quorn Hunt Club, when Sir Bellingham Gra- 
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ham, Sir James Musgrave, Assheton Smith, and, perhaps, 
the still living* Captain Horatio Ross, used to dine together 
at the Old Club, and sell their horses to each other, an 
owner being always allowed a reserve sum, which he wrote 
on a piece of paper, and placed under a candlestick before 
business began after dinner. 

Captain White had a pair of dark chestnuts, exactly alike ; 
and, one day, after avery fast 40 minutes, he got a tremendous 
fall into a lane with one of them. His second horseman 
coming up in the nick of time, he changed horses, and went 
on to the end so well that he sold his second horse for £400 
that night. He bought Harlequin for {100 in Derbyshire, 
and sold him to Mr. Holyoake for £900 cash and a horse 
for which he afterwards got £250. Harlequin, a perfect 
snaffle-bridle hunter, was worth the money, and carried his 
hard-riding owner for seven seasons after. 

He first met Assheton Smith in the famous Belvoir run of 
19 miles as the crow flies, in which he quite held his own, 
even with that most-determined rider. As the old song 
says :— 

“White on the right, amidst the first flight, sir, 
Is quite out of sight of those in the rear.” 


H:s favourite grey mare, Alice Grey, which he rode for 
twelve seasons, was picked up by him for £20. His best 
hunter was Comet, and, by way of joke, they said he cut his 
initials on him with his spur, when he got a bad fall at an 
“oxer.” The Captain was a boy all his life, and delighted, 
not only in racing for the lead with the ‘‘ thrusters” of the 
Pytchley and the Quorn, but in urging on Dick Christian to 
take the most dangerous places. Once, when staying at 
Melton, he rode to a meet at Uffington, had two good runs, 
rode 24 miles back to Melton, changed, and had a cup of tea 
and chop, and then rode home, over 75 miles, to Park Hall, 
his seat in Derbyshire, having to cross the Peak in a snow- 
storm. He reached his destination by 11 p.m., having 
covered nearly 200 miles since breakfast ! 





* This was written in August, 1886, before that peerless sportsman 
passed away. 
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1842-54 he was master of the Cheshire, and a better 
master was never known, even in Cheshire. His popularity, 
readiness of resource, and thorough knowledge of both horse 
and hound were wonderful, while his riding to be with them 
was much easier to admire than to imitate. He has been 
well described as— 


** Ever-honoured White, 
The farmer’s favourite, who was never known 
To cross a clover field except his own.” 


In 1860, in a run from Whitwall Wood, Captain White 
jumped into a pond covered with green weeds, and Mr. 
Egerton-Warburton followed on the top of him. According 
to Bailey, he was much hurt, and had to keep indoors for 
three weeks. However, a letter from the culprit himself—if 
really anyone was to blame—Mr. Warburton, says, “ giving 
him precedence at a fence, and having allowed him time, as 
I thought, to get clear away, I put my horse at the same 
place, and found, when too late, that he had jumped into a 
pit. I, of course, fell upon him, but we never knew whether 
the slight injury which he received was caused by the 
struggling of his own horse or mine. I saw him home, and 
we often had a laugh over this misadventure.” 

I have no doubt such a good sportsman as Mr. Warburton 
would never ride on the heels of any one, and always act up 
to that line of Horace :— 


“ Nec tardum opperior nec precedentibus insto.” 


Once before this, in Leicestershire, his horse fell back on 
him in a drain, and beat in his chest and broke three ribs, 
one collar-bone, and one ankle. 

Captain White had a voice like thunder, and delighted to 
use it. Sometimes he “ started” for the two-year old races 
at Croxteth and Heaton-park; and, when he called the 
young jockeys to order, you could almost hear his voice at 
the winning post, while loud were the “‘ Tally-ho’s ” of that 
light-hearted stentor, to encourage them when he thought 
they were going too slow. He rode and won many a race at 
Croxteth, and even at Heaton, where he more than once 
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defeated the almost invincible Lord Wilton, on his native 
heath. 

His horse, Jordan, was beaten by Vanity, by a head, for 
the Chester Cup. Had he won, he would have landed a bet 
of £10,000 to £110 he had about Jordan, and no victory 
would have been more popular. 

He was a great cocker, and fought regularly with Lords 
Derby and Sefton, at Chester, Preston, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Warburton tells me he remembers him a conspicuous figure, 
in the cock-pit at Chester, where his voice sounded high 
above that of everyone else. He was quite at home at 
Goddinge’s stable, Newmarket, a regular resort of his, and 
when The Manchester Guardian announced his death, he tele- 
graphed from there to his wife, ‘‘ I am all alive and kicking, 
and you are not to marry yet!” 

Sir Tatton Sykes declared that to hear Jack White’s laugh 
at Tattersall’s, on his annual visit, did him more good than 
anything else in the year. He was ever a rollicking, jovial, 
happy Englishman—I had almost said Irishman—full of 
wit, spirits, and fun, and, like the late Lord Derby, a school- 
boy to the last. 

The chief huntsmen of the Cheshire hounds have been 
—Cooper, whose favourite was the famous hound, Blue Cap, 
winner of the hound race at Newmarket ; then came Philip 
Payne, and then Will Gaff, or Garfit or Garft, who for 
thirteen seasons ‘sed no horn, and trusted to his splendid 
voice. Then came Will Head, 1823-32; and then Joe 
Maiden, 1832-44; William Markwell, 1844-54; George 
Whitmore, 1854-56 ; David Edwards, 1856-59 ; Henry 
Mason, 1859-60; Peter Collinson, 1860-69; John Jones, 
1869 to present time. 

Joe Maiden is highly spoken of by Warburton, who hits 
him off as— 


“The Maiden who rides like a man.” 


He was, at first, second whip with Sir Bellingham Graham, 
in Shropshire ; and there Vulcan, a well-known hound, on 
being hit by him for running hare, flew up at him on _ horse- 
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back, and bit his leg right through the boot and stirrup- 
leather. 

After keeping the “‘ Blue Cap” Inn, at Sandiway, he went 
to the North Staffordshire in 1846. He had hurt his leg, 
through slipping into the kennel boiler, and ultimately it 
was amputated in 1856. He rode to hounds even after 
this, and died in 1864, aged 69. 

A good honest servant, a first-rate huntsman, and an 
intelligent and pleasant companion, Joseph Maiden served 
his generation well. 


“ For when Joe was their huntsman and Tom their first whip, 
Who then could the chosen of Cheshire outstrip ?” 


WAR 
Com Corpat and his Crudities. 


PART I. 
(Concluded from Vol. XT. p. 33-) 


E left our traveller, ‘‘honest Tom Coryat,” at 

Bergamo, on his homeward journey. He next 
passed into Switzerland, where he noticed the cheapness of 
all provisions; and that everyone had “a light down or very 
soft feather bed laid upon him at night, which was very 
warm, and nothing offensive for the burden.” At Higher 
Baden (Hinderhove) he noticed the rather primitive custom 
of the sexes bathing together naked; the young ladies, he 
tells us, having their hair very curiously dressed, and with 
pretty garlands on their heads, many being of fragrant and 
odoriferous flowers. He remarked the large number of baths 
—sixty altogether; and later, at Lower Baden, he records 
there were as many as three hundred; “ marvailous” in 
comparison with the fewness of our baths at Bath, in “‘ my 
country of Somersetshire, where there are no more than 
five.” 

Like a good Somerset man, Coryat calls the Rhine, “ the 
Rheene”’; and when passing by it, near Worms, he had an 
unpleasant adventure. In Italy he had oftentimes ‘‘ borrowed 
a point of the law,” and refreshed himself with grapes from 
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the vineyards, which the Italians, ‘‘ like good fellows, did 
wink at.’”’ In Germany, trudging along, he now did the 
same thing, “ pulling two little clusters,” and proceeded on 
his journey “securely and jovially.”” Suddenly he was 
attacked by a “‘ boor,” who came upon him with a halberd, 
and, in a great fury, swaggering most insolently, his eyes 
fierce with anger, he violently pulled off T’om’s hat, abusing 
him in ‘‘ Almaune” words, which he understood not. Tom 
was no fighting man, and as he had only his “‘ weak staff,” 
brought with him out of Italy, resistance seemed useless, so 
that he was in deadly fear lest he should be made food for 
the worms before he entered the city of Worms. He there- 
fore simply stood before his assailant mute as a “ Seriphian 
frog or an Acanthian grasshopper,” until a thought struck 
him, and, taking heart of grace, he ‘discharged a whole 
volley of Greek and Latin shot upon him,” supposing such a 
show of learning would pacify him. But it rather the more 
exasperated the man, and matters were looking very serious, 
when three other travellers by chance came by, and one 
being able to speak Latin, the matter was explained, and 
Tom’s hat redeemed on payment of twenty pence. On 
another occasion he met two other “ boors,” who, being 
ragged and ill-favoured, ‘‘ strooke no small terror” into him, 
especially as he perceived they were armed. Fearing they 
would rob him of his gold, quilted in his jerkin, and then cut 
his throat, his own clothes being threadbare and mean, he 
conceived the idea of ‘‘a politic and subtle action;” and 
just as they all met he took off his hat ‘‘ very courteously,” 
and holding it in his hand very humbly, like a mendicant, 
begged money of them with signs and gestures, in a language 
they did ‘ but poorly recognise, even Latin.”” Thus he not 
only saved himself secure, but obtained enough tin money to 
‘‘ pay for half his supper, even fourpence-halfpenny.” Tom 
saw the great tun of Heidelberg, and gives us a drawing of 
himself standing on it, exhilarated with two sound draughts 
of Rhenish. As he passed down the Rhine, he tells us of 
the castles and towns, and noticing that one bank has many 
of these, and the other side hardly any, he concluded, after 
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long rumination, that the Romans built the cities as a 
defence against the Germans on the other side. Then there 
were the customs towns, where he was stopped for toll: if any 
boat dared to pass, presently a piece of ordnance was fired 
at it. Again he noticed the many gallows and wheels, 
‘more than ever he saw in so short a space,” especially 
near Cologne, on account of the many robbers thereabouts, 
who, if taken, were ‘‘ excarnificated”’ and tortured on these 
wheels, their bones being broken and divided—a “ doleful 
spectacle.”” Speaking of the Archbishop’s palace at Cologne, 
he does not think it equal to many English houses ; “‘ supe- 
rior to it there is in mine own county of Somerset, even the 
magnificent house of my most worthy and right worshipful 
neighbour, Sir Edward Phillips, Master of the Rolles, in 
the town of Montacute.”’ Whilst diligently writing his notes 
in Cologne Cathedral, a canon, seeing that he was a stranger, 
and that he ‘‘loved antiquities,” invited him with a ‘ cour- 
teous and civil importunity” to his house, where he enter- 
tained him with much variety of good cheer, a civility which 
‘*yeelded me a recompense for my labour in writing.” 
Passing still down the Rhine, he eventually embarked at 
Flushing, October 1, at four p.m., and arrived at the Custom 
House, London, October 3, at four p.m., having enjoyed a 
very prosperous gale all the way. The journey out and 
home, from Odcombe to Odcombe, was 1,975 miles. 

As already noticed, he left Venice on foot, and he tells us 
he “‘ walked a foote, with only one pair of shoes, from Venice 
to Flushing,” some goo miles. These shoes were hung up 
in Odcombe Church, and are said to have remained there 
until 1702. It is to be regretted that they were removed, or, 
being removed, that they were not preserved. 


“Tom Coryate’s shoes hang by the bells, 
At Odcombe, where that beldam dwells, 
Who first produced this monster.” 

Being at home again, Coryat busied himself with his notes 
in his hungry native air, two years being thus occupied 
before the ‘‘Crudities” were ready. There was extant in 1808, 
and printed in that year in the ‘‘ Censura Literaria,” an original 
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letter of Coryat, addressed to “‘ The Right worsp" S' Michael 
Hixes, Knight. From my Chamber in Bowelane, 15th Nov., 
1610,” begging Sir Michael to use his interest with the Lord 
Treasurer for the necessary licence to print, ‘‘ for which not 
only myself, but many notable members of the Common- 
wealth will doubtless render no small thanks.”” Tom appears, 
in a moment of his usual merry mood, to have in some way 
committed himself at Sir Michael’s table, as he apologises, 
and begs that it should not be imputed to “ any voluntary 
malipartnesse, but rather to the merry prompting” of a 
“certain jovial blackbearded gentleman” who sat next him, 
who was so much “given to liberty of speech, and to exercise 
an exquisite strain of wit, even on his dearest friend.” 

How he reached England, returned to his native Odcombe, 
and printed and published the work by which his name is 
best known, with prefatory verses of the most quaint and 
laudatory character from some fifty or sixty admiring friends, 
we must leave the reader to learn from the book itself, which 
is a perfect storehouse of amusing adventure. That his book 
and its preface elicited some even still more amusing 
parodies and retorts from the critics of the time is known to 
everyone who is familiar with the writings of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, who, though personally he liked “ honest 
Tom,” could not resist the opportunity of pitching into the 
excessive vanity of his friend. 

A year or so after the publication of his “ Crudities,” the 
fit for travelling again seized him, and he resolved to satisfy 
his desire for a longer journey still, and to see for himself 
other parts of the world besides Europe. He.accordingly 
again left London in October, 1612, and arrived at Zante 
early in the following January. In spite of a rumour which 
reached England that he had been drowned in the waters of 
the Ionian Sea, he sailed for the Trojan shores in an English 
ship. 

After revelling in the ruins of Troy, of which as a boy he 
had read in Homer, he sent home a long description, ‘ given 
in a Trojan spirit for the profit of the studious antiquary, 
and to resolve and thaw the stupidest stoic.” A companion 
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seeing how eagerly and carefully he had been searching 
out the antiquities, in a merry humour drew his sword; 
and Tom, kneeling in due form, was knighted as the first 
English Knight of Troy, his friend saying impromptu :— 


“ Coryate no more, but now a Knight of Troy ; 
Odcombe’s no more, but henceforth England’s joy.” 
Some musketeers who accompanied them then fired two 
volleys, all to the surprise of the wondering Turks looking 
on, who expected to see Tom’s head come off. To the 
impromptu of his friend, the new knight answered :— 
“This noble knighthood shall Fame’s trump resound, 

To Odcombe’s honour, maugre envy fell, 

O’er famous Albion.” 
At Constantinople he was much annoyed by the mosquitos: 
**sat on his tail’”’ like a Turk; and saw a pelican for the 
first time. He also noticed that the Turks did not salute 
as in Europe, but had a prayer, “that their enemies may 
have no more rest than a Christian’s hat.” Leaving 
Constantinople in an English ship, in a snowstorm in 
January, he next passed to Lesbos, and skirted along the 
coast to Alexandria. Thence he went to Scanderoon, where 
he landed, and rode to Aleppo. Here he met the Consul, 
Master Bartholomew Hagget, ‘‘his countryman, born at 
Wells,” who accompanied him on his first excursion. On 
March 15, 1613, he set out on foot, on his ‘‘horse with 
ten toes,” for Jerusalem, where he was tattooed on the left 
arm. From Jerusalem he walked on, ‘but with divers 
pairs of shoes,” passing through Persia, to Asmere, having 
been robbed on his way by a Spahi. The journey altogether 
occupied fifteen months, the cost being but three pounds, 
for which he fared reasonably well every day, and even of 
this sum he was “ cosened”’ of ten shillings; so that his 
actual outlay was only two pounds ten. The distance 
traversed was two thousand seven hundred miles; and for 
this exploit Tom dubbed himse!f ‘‘the Odcombian Leg- 
stretcher.” 

From Asmere he sent home, in 1616, letters which were 

printed, with the title :— 
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“Thomas Coriate, Traveller for the English Wits, Greeting. From 


the Court of the Great Mogvl, Resident at the Towne of Asmere, in 
Eastern India.” 


In one letter he writes that England will one day say that 
Odcombe may be truly so called for breeding an odd man; 
one that had not his peer in the whole kingdom. Having 
been away now three years, he had learned four new 
languages, and had resolved, so insatiable was his greediness 
to see strange countries, to spend yet seven years more 
before returning. In India he saw an elephant for the first 
time, and sent home a drawing of himself riding on one. At 
Asmere he found ten English men, “ resident upon terms of 
negotiation” for the “right worshipful Company of Mer- 
chants in London, that trade for East India.” He 
particularly requests to be remembered to his uncle Williams ; 
this to be done with convenient terms and “ pathetical per- 
swasions,” that he might not forget his poor peregrinating 
kinsman, but remember him with some gratuity. Another 
letter in this pamphlet is addressed to the ‘‘ Right Worship- 
ful Fraternity of Sirenaical Gentlemen that meet on the first 
Friday of every month, at the ‘ Mermaid,’ in Bread Street.” 
It begins: —‘‘ Right generous, jovial, and Mercurial 
Sirenaicks,” and proceeds to say “‘ it would be pervacaneous 
on his part to tell of the incredible distance he had traversed, 
and prays them to exhilarate the bearer with the purest 
quintessence of the grape which the ‘ Mermaid’ yieldeth.” 
Then he signs himself :—‘‘ Your generosities most obliged 
Countryman, the Hierosolymitan, Syrian, Mesopotamian, 
Armenian, Median, Parthian, Persian, Indian Legge-stretcher 
of Odcombe in Somerset.” He desires to be remembered to 
each by name, and so shows us his friends, all lovers of 
literature, the goodly company he met at the ‘* Mermaid.” 
There was that famous antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton; Ben 
Jonson, the poet; John Bond, his countryman; Samuel 
Purkas, Inigo Jones, and Mr. Geo. Speake, his countryman, 
who was “to be found either in the Middle Temple,” or “in 
some barber’s shop neere.” 

Another letter was to his mother, ‘“‘ Mrs. Garthered 
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(Gertrude) Coriate, at her house in Evill—to be forwarded 
by carrier from Gerrard’s Hall.” A second lot of letters was 
printed in the same form, entitled :— 

“Mr. Thomas Coriat, to his friends in England, sendeth greeting: 
from Agra, the Capitall City of the Dominion of the Great Mogoll in the 
Easterne India, the last of October, 1616.” 

This contains a portrait of him riding on a camel. 

We have no further account of Coryat from his own hand ; 
but through another traveller—Terry—we learn that Tom, 
being at Mendoa, during a conversation suddenly swooned. 
Thus unwell, and in low spirits, he was troubled by the sad 
thought that possibly his journals with the long laborious 
accounts of what he had seen might never reach England. He 
feared not death, but that travelling now as he did entirely 
alone, he might die in an unknown place, and so be buried 
in obscurity. He was urged not to proceed on his walk to 
Surat, three hundred miles distant, but he refused, and lived 
to arrive there ; with what trouble, toil, and suffering we can 
never know. Here he was kindly received by the English 
residents. Suffering now from dysentery, by chance he over- 
heard the word sack, when he cried pitifully, “‘ Sack, sack, is 
there such a thing as sack ? I pray you give me some sack.” 
He drank moderately, we are told ; but, his illness continuing, 
he lived but a few days, and his travels ended on December 
17, 1617. 

John Taylor was obliged to give him a farewell in :— 


“The Praise of Hemp-seed, with the Voyage of Mr. Roger Bird and 
the writer hereof in a boat of brown paper, from London to Quinborough 
in Kent.” 


As also “a Farewell to the matchlesse deceased Mr. 
Thomas Coriat.” 
Here he says :— 


“Oh famous Coriat, hadst thou come again, 
Thou wouldst have told us news direct and plain, 
Of men with long tails, faced like hounds ; 
Of spiders greater than a walnut shell, 
Of the Rhinoceros thou wouldst us tell. 
Hemp-seed did bear thee o’er the raging foam, 
And oh I wish that it had brought thee home. 
But farewell Thomas never to return, 
Rest thou, in peace, within thy foreign urn.” 
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The “ Crudities”” of Coryat, however, are chiefly celebrated 
as containing the first mention that is known to exist of the 
use of the luxury of forks at the dinner-table. Even four or 
five centuries ago forks were in existence, even in England, 
but they were used only for carving; and, if Tom Coryat is 
to be trusted, it was on his arrival in Italy that he saw forks 
used at the dinner-table for eating; and it is not a little 
singular that the first mention of forks thus used is made by 
one of the jovial members of the club which used to meet at 
the ‘‘ Mermaid ” tavern—we mean Ben Jonson, who, in his 
comedy, ‘‘ The Devil isan Ass,” published in 1616, just when 
Coryat was travelling in India, makes one of his characters 
mention “ forks”; when another inquires, ‘‘ Forks, what be 
they?” The answer is, “‘ The laudable use of forks, brought 
into custom here, as they are in Italy, to the saving of 
napkins.” It may be added that while he was at home at 
Odcombe, in the interval between his first and second journey, 
Tom was satirically dubbed by a friend, “ Furcifer”—by a 
pun which will be intelligible to every schoolboy who has 
read his Cesar and Livy—“ for only using a fork at feeding 
and for no other cause.” 

As will be perceived by these pages, our hero was a 
facetious, comical fellow, a “‘ bold carpenter of words and 
phrases.” He was, too, a good companion; his manners 
and behaviour being always studied to make merry. But he 
was also a scholar and an antiquary, and his book is by no 
means of small value, quaint as it may be, as containing the 
laboured observations of an educated English traveller nearly 
three centuries ago. 


@ 


Wuart is the present state of Doctors’ Commons, or ‘‘ Doctor 
Scommons,” as it was termed by the elder Weller? Bailey says it is 
so called *‘ because the Doctors of the Civil Law live there in the 
manner of a college, commoning together.” 

VOL. XII. P 
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Che Carot; An Antique Method of Divination. 
By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


NDER the curious and philologically inscrutable title 

of the Tarot, there has come down to us from an 
undeniably considerable, and, as it is alleged, from a remote 
antiquity, a very curious and oracular method of divination 
by cards of a unique character, and which seem to have been 
the originals of our modern playing-cards. They are seventy- 
eight in number, containing, in addition to the four tens and 
ordinary court-cards, four damoiseaux or knights, and twenty- 
two highly symbolical keys, having designs of a remarkable 
and suggestive nature. The hearts, diamonds, and spades 
are replaced by cups, deniers, and swords. The figures 
represented on the keys are: (1) The Juggler, with the 
implements of his profession on a small table in front 
of him. (2) Pope Joan, or the Female Pontiff. (3) The 
Empress, a woman seated in the centre of a radiating 
sun, having a crown of twelve stars upon her head and 
the crescent moon beneath her feet. (4) The Emperor, 
a man seated on a cubic stone and wearing a_ helmet 
surmounted by a crown. In his right hand there is a 
sceptre surmounted by a globe. This symbol is also borne 
by the Empress. (5) The Pope, leaning on a cross and 
tracing the same sign, with the right hand, upon his breast. 
Two persons, wearing crowns on their heads, lie prostrate 
before him. (6) A man standing erect with arms crossed on 
his breast. Two women, representing Vice and Virtue, are 
on his right and left side respectively. (7) The Victor, a 
chariot of cubic shape surmounted by an azure and star- 
spangled canopy. A warrior stands therein, wearing his 
armour and a crown whose points are ornamented with pen- 
tagrams. In one hand he carries a sceptre, in the other a 
sword, and the chariot is drawn by a double sphinx. (8) 
Justice, with sword and balance. (9) The Hermit, or 
Capuchin, equivalent to Prudence. An old man in a monk- 
ish garb, carrying a lantern, which he partially conceals 
under his cloak. (10) The Wheel of Fortune, a Hermanubis 
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ascending it on the right, a Typhon descending it on the 
left, and a sword-bearing Sphinx resting unmoved at the top. 
(11) Strength, a virago closing the jaws of a lion. (12) 
Judas Iscariot, a man hanging by one foot from a gallows 
suspended between two trees. His arms are tied behind 
him. (13) Death reaping crowned heads. (14) Temperance, 
a woman pouring the contents of one urn into another. (15) 
The Devil, or Baphomet, goat-headed and waving inverted 
torches. (16) The Castle of Pluto, a temple filled with gold, 
which falls into ruins and overwhelms its worshippers. This 
symbol is also called the Tower of Babel. (17) The Burn- 
ing Star, probably that of the Magi, surrounded by the seven 
planets. Their influence descends in a rainbow upon the 
naked figure of a girl, who is pouring water on to the earth 
from two chalices. A butterfly has alighted on a rose at her 
side. (18) The Moon, beneath which there is a tower and a 
footpath winding over a desert. In front of the tower are 
chained a wolf and a dog; the latter is barking at the moon. 
A crab is crawling between them. (19) The Sun, whose 
rays descend upon the naked bodies of two children, a male 
and a female, who join hands in a fortified enclosure. (20) 
The Last Judgment; an angel sounding a trumpet, at which 
the dead rise from their tombs. (21) (Also counted as zero 
in some calculations of the game) The Fool, carrying a 
wallet, and pursued by a savage animal from which he has 
not the sense to escape. (22) The Crown, a circle, generally 
of gold or of flowers, placed in a square at whose angles are 
the emblems of the four evangelists. The gauze-clad figure 
of a girl is often represented running within the circle. 

The most curious and interesting point connected with 
these symbols is that many of them are evidently of a higher 
antiquity than their names would lead us to suppose. Pope 
Joan has, in some Tarots, all the attributes of Isis. She is 
crowned with a tiara, bears the horns of Isis and the Moon, 
has a solar cross on her breast, and holds the infant Horus 
in her arms. The figure of the Empress has striking 
analogies with the Grecian Venus Aphrodité. The Pope, 
also, who is seated between the symbolical pillars of Hermes, 
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or Jakin and Bohas, has little beyond his name to identify 
him with the successor of Peter. The twelfth symbol, vul- 
garly called Judas, is evidently misnamed, while that 
entitled the Devil has the attributes of Typhon rather than 
of the modern Satan. 

The derivation of the word Tarot, as already hinted, is 
quite unknown. It is supposed to be in use among the 
gipsies, but is absent from Borrow’s ‘‘ Word-Book of the 
Romany Language.” Those who are gifted in the discern- 
ment of curious analogies have discovered a correspondence 
between the Tarot symbols and certain tableaux of the 
Apocalypse, in which, according to the Kabbalist, Eliphas 
Lévi, ‘“‘we find the sceptres, chalices, swords, and crowns 
disposed by determined numbers and corresponding to each 
other by means of the denary and sacred septenary; there 
we find the four kings of the four quarters of the world, and 
the four horsemen which figure on our ordinary cards ; we find 
the winged woman and the Logos in kingly garments (here 
the supposed correspondence is certainly of the slenderest 
kind), afterwards in pontifical vestments, and with several 
diadens on his tiara. Finally, the Apocalyptic key, which is 
the vision of Heaven, is identical with the twenty-second 
symbol of the Tarot, and reveals to us a throne surrounded 
by a double rainbow, together with the four sacramental 
animals of the Kabbalah. These coincidences are, at least, 
very curious, and afford much food for thought.” 

Besides being a method of divination, the Tarot has 
existed as a popular game from a remote period in Germany, 
Italy, and Provence. Its existence was first discovered by 
the archeologist Antoine Court de Gebelin at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and in the eighth volume of his ‘‘ Monde 
Primitif’”’ he unhesitatingly ascribes it to an Egyptian 
origin. ‘‘ The form, the arrangement, and the disposition of 
this game, and its manifestly allegorical figures, are so con- 
formed to the political, philosophical, and religious doctrine 
of the ancient Egyptians that it is impossible not to attribute 
it to that nation of sages.”” In partial corroboration of this 
interesting theory—which modern archeology has, however, 
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in no way confirmed—may be cited the Egyptian character 
of the mythological animals on the Wheel of Fortune, the 
sphinx in the seventh symbol, and the sceptre of the high 
priest, with its triple cross, which is analogous to the triple 
phallus, symbol of the regeneration of nature, which was 
borne at the feast of the Finding of Osiris. 

As a method of divination, the Tarot is declared by 
authorities in the science of cartomancy to be illimitably 
fruitful; it contrasts with modern playing-cards to the 
immense disadvantage of the latter. Court de Gebelin con- 
sidered it admirably adapted to divination, “‘ containing as it 
does in a certain sense the entire universe, and the different 
states of which man’s life is susceptible.” There are several 
methods of consulting its singular oracles, but none are con- 
spicuously clear. The shortest is given as follows by 
Eliphas Lévi, who believed the Tarot to be the book of 
Thoth, Hermes, or Cadmus, transmitted to the masters in 
Israel by Moses, and betrayed into profane hands by some 
renegade Kabbalist. ‘‘ The method of reading the hiero- 
glyphics of the Tarot,” says this writer, “is to arrange them 
either in a square or a triangle, placing the even numbers in 
opposition and conciliating them with the uneven.” Minute 
directions will, however, be found in the works of more 
serious and methodical writers. There is a mass of curious 
information in ‘‘L’Homme Rouge des Tuileries,’ by P. 
Christian; in ‘‘ Le Grand Livre du Destin,” by Frédéric de 
la Grange; and in the ‘“‘ Monde Primitif.” 

The origin and actual antiquity of this curious game are a 
by-way of archzology to which considerable interest attaches, 
but from the absence of adequate materials it is scarcely 
possible to reach any definite conclusion concerning them. 


RX 
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Che Popular Drama of the jPast. 
By I. S. A. HERForRD. 
PART I11.—THE COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE, 


Ts the long twilight, rather than night, which had spread 
over the land when the Roman sun had set, social life 
in Europe shows so indistinctly that, were it not for the taper 
which was held aloft by the Church, we should have lost 
sight of the links connecting us with the world of the 
ancients. But now broad daylight returns, and among the 
figures which appear more and more clearly are the mirth- 
evoking personages we have known in the Latin popular 
comedy, somewhat changed in garb and in name, but the 
same in principle and action. The Commedia dell’ Arte— 
‘‘ arte” taking the older meaning of trade (for it literally was 
a man’s trade to play the character he had chosen for repre- 
sentation all his life)—-was thus called to distinguish it from 
the erudite or written comedy recited in the academies and 
houses of the nobles by the learned and the rich. 

The Commedia a soggetto, because the plan of the story, 
with the distribution of the parts and the nature of the action 
were only given, the dialogue being left to the choice of the 
actors. 

The Commedia all’ improvviso, on account of the dialogues 
being improvised. These three appellations recall the Atellan 
origin. 

The Commedia a braccio (the term most used in Naples), 
the comedy of gesticulation and action, shows its similarity 
with the Mimes. 

Such was the Italian popular comedy of which, from the 
time when horde after horde of barbarians had overwhelmed 
Italy, and Rome herself was little more than a relic of the 
past, one catches fitful glimpses up to the time of the Renais- 
sance. We find it in the Church, when an intermezzo was 
acted in order to give a little breathing time not only to the 
clerical actors, but to the audience of a sacred drama (which 
would last not only a long day, but many a long day), at a 
village festival, or in carnival rejoicings of the town. 
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The revival of learning, when everything which did not 
emanate from a Greek or Latin author was neglected, 
although seeming to add to the number of the enemies of 
Italian comedy, only retarded it, thus serving even as a 
benefit. For the comedy of the people, thrown back upon the 
unlearned, scorned by prelates, politicians, and philosophers, 
had time to pause and take a more regular shape, so that 
when the wave of the Renaissance flowed back and Italy was 
a prey to slaughter and famine, with the Spaniard riding 
roughshod over the sunniest portion of the land, and the 
Inquisition, bent upon crushing out every semblance of 
liberty of thought, hunted everywhere for victims, the Com- 
media dell’ Arte came out joyous and strong from its retreats. 
The nobles and the clergy were too fully occupied with other 
matters to interfere with an institution which, although 
ubiquitous, had no settled abode, and, speaking eloquently 
with the tongue, the eyes, and the limbs, left little or nothing 
to lay hold of. With no compromising writings about them, 
the chief characters of each troop, being drawn from different 
parts of the peninsula, spoke their own dialects on the stage. 
“Thus,” says Klein, the German authority on the drama, 
“the actors not only wore masks on their faces, but on their 
lips.” 

Essentially national, suited to the understanding of the 
lowest, the Commedia dell’ Arte visited all parts of the 
country. With the gay dresses of its characters, their antics, 
and their jests, which with biting satire often pointed the 
finger at their oppressors, it ever found a welcome in the 
market-place or at the cross-roads, and sorrow was for 
the moment laid aside. The various idioms employed in 
each representation served to draw the different provinces 
together, and aided largely in establishing a platform on 
which to build that Italian unity which has been only finally 
inaugurated in our own day. 

The Sanniones which had come in with the Mimes reap- 
peared, and gave their name to a group of characters which 
took the “ buffi’” parts in the Commedia dell’ Arte. The 
Zanni were most important, as through them the action and 
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intrigue of the piece were chiefly carried on. Arlecchino, 
Mezzetino, Scappino, Truffaldino, Finocchio, and Brighella 
were some of the best known. This diversity of names is 
due chiefly to some actors not content with the old-fashioned 
titles, having invented others, or revived what was known 
locally, and often by some peculiarity of acting becoming 
identified with them. 

Mezzetino was thus introduced by Constantino, who took 
the part of Zanni under that title. Fritellino was invented 
in the same way by Cecchini. Then there are certain parts 
which, remarks Signor de Amicis, have been created from 
time to time by those who, remarking some peculiar or ridi- 
culous trait in an individual, have brought it down while on 
the wing, and embodied it in some special character. 

This was how Francatrippa was invented by Gabriello di 
Bologna, when he was with the Company of the ‘‘ Gelosi,” 
while Scaramuccia was added by Tiberio Fiorillo. Such 
characters were popular for a certain time; they are adapted 
to the circumstances of the day, and afterwards often drop 
out again ; they are out of date. 

Like the personages of the Atellanes the characters of the 
Italian popular comedy wore masks, always black, with a 
large nose like an eagle’s beak, or a flattened one as worn 
by the ancients. Both may be seen in the frescoes at 
Pompeii, or in the cameos illustrated by Ficorini, in his work 
on ‘‘Ancient Masks and Scenic Representations of the 
Romans.” The resemblance is so striking that it is impos- 
sible to mistake the figures. Maccus is the Pulcinella, whose 
white dress is shown in the “‘ mimus albus ;” while the cos- 
tume of the ‘‘ mimus centunculus,” composed of various bits 
of coloured cloth, with very little difference is the costume 
of the harlequin of the present day, and which, from the 
illustrations of Moland and Riccaboni, the harlequins of the 
sixteenth century even more resemble. All the personages of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte are not provided with masks. The 
women, and some of the male characters not ascribed to any 
particular province, the innamorati for instance, not only 
acted without them, but, putting aside dialect, had to 
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*‘toscanniggiare,” that is, to speak Tuscan; a homage 
rendered to the tongue of Italy’s greatest poet. 

The four masks of the Atellanes become the four chief 
masks of the Commedia dell’ Arte: Dossenus becomes 1 
Dottore, Pappus is Pantalone, Maccus is Pulcinella, and 
Buccus is the Zannt. 

When Bologna became celebrated for its University, the 
type of Dottore became Bolognese, and spoke in the dialect 
of that city. In this mask the people recognised the cari- 
cature of the indoctrinated and pedantic lawyer whose love 
for Greek and Latin degenerated into a ridiculous mania. 
The pompous Dottore knows everything better than anybody 
else, and is given to elaborate explanations even.when quite 
unnecessary, interlarding his discourse with Latin sentences 
in a ridiculous way. In this masked comedy the Dottore 
bears a variety of names; generally he is the Dottore Gra- 
ziano, but often he is the Dott. Balanzone, careful not to be 
tied to one opinion, or better still, the Dott. Lanternone, the 
great lantern, &c. In all these he keeps up, with small 
modifications, the fundamental character of Dossenus. 

Pappus, Pantalone ‘‘ dei Bisognosi”’ (of the needy ones), as 
he styles himself, has been a successful merchant of Venice. 
Though old, he has given up none of the follies of his youth: 
perhaps it is that he is now only able to satisfy them. Al- 
though no drunkard, the love of good eating and drinking 
often leads him into disreputable company, and he makes 
himself ridiculous by playing the gallant with girls and 
widows who make game with him. So confident is he in his 
own charms that he will fancy his own son has no chance 
against him as a rival. Sagacious in business, he has a great 
idea of being able to manage his household, and he is lavish 
of his advice in rich Venetian idiom. But wife, children, and 
servants manage to outwit him, though not always with 
impunity. He, however, generally pardons the offender. 
Sometimes he is drawn differently, and he is a gruff, cunning 
old miser, who is very hard on his belongings. 

There is a great deal in this character resembling the 
Senex of Plautus and Terence, drawn also probably from the 
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Fabule Atellanez. The Dottore and Pantalone are called 
the two Vecchi, or Elders of the Masked Comedy ; for they 
are the two Fathers in every piece, if any others appear on 
the stage they are but of secondary importance. 

Professor de Amicis happily describes Pulcinella, who, be- 
sides the external resemblance with Maccus, for which he is 
well known, has the same disposition as that worthy. He 
draws his origin from a contadino of Acerra. Indeed, the 
characters of the two are no further apart than are their 
native cities, the ancient Atella and the modern Acerra. 
Pulcinella is a boor, but not without the rude cunning 
common to the country people of the South, according to the 
Italian proverb signifying “‘ rough shod but quick witted.” No 
situation or disguise comes amiss; he is ready for any emer- 
gency ; abandoning the air of a simpleton, he will launch out 
into some quick and biting jest. Like Maccus, he is an 
inveterate liar, and always ready for a quarrel. Let anyone 
presume upon the abject fear which he may display, and he 
will find a bold and determined adversary, dispensing heavy 
blows with his staff. Sometimes he will take up a popular 
grievance, constituting himself both judge and executioner, 
to the delight of the crowd. Like Maccus he thinks no 
woman can withstand him. But his great pleasure is 
eating—give him a bason of maccaroni and his fingers will 
make short work of the mess. 

As Maccus was not always a contadino on the stage, but 
sometimes a soldier, a landowner, a servant, even a woman, 
but was under these characters always the same, so is Pul- 
cinella as various in his disguises, even to the personating of 
females. Although decidedly antique, the character of Pul- 
cinella seems to have lain dormant for many years, as he 
does not appear on the stage with Pantalone and the other 
masks until the end of the sixteenth century. Various 
stories have been given of his entry on the public stage. A 
Neapolitan, the Abbé Galiani, tells us that one day a com- 
pany of strolling players, living in the neighbourhood of 
Acerra, came upon a group of peasants engaged in the 
vintage. As on such occasions partaking of festive gather- 
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ings, the villagers were very lively, and not only made jokes 
at the expense of each other, but of the passers-by. 

The comedians found themselves a mark for the ridicule of 
the jovial throng; undismayed they began to answer back, 
returning jest for jest. Among the villagers was one called 
Puccio d’ Aniello, with a comical appearance, a long nose, a 
swarthy skin, and a sharp wit. The comedians singled this 
man out for their shafts, while he maintained his own man- 
fully. This contest went on for some time, but presently it 
became embittered; pleasantries gave way to yells of 
defiance; there was a regular battle. The countryman, 
however, was more than a match for his adversaries, and 
the comedians confounded and humiliated retired to the 
town. 

When they were cool again, and they were able to reflect 
on the signal discomfiture they had received, the idea struck 
them that it would be very advantageous to their company 
if they could secure their very comical and witty adversary 
to act with them. Their proposals to him were accepted, 
and he joined the troop. They roamed over the country 
with their new buffo, who succeeded in gaining the favour of 
everyone, not only on account of his smart sayings, but also 
of his odd appearance, forming such a caricature of human 
nature, and by his countryman’s dress, consisting of a smock 
frock and trousers, both of white linen. Like the rest of the 
comedians he wore a mask. The prosperity of the troop was 
assured, and the name of Puccio d’ Aniello became famous. 
After some years the buffo died, but the comedians replaced 
him with a man who came from the same parts, and who 
appeared on the stage with the same mask and the same 
costume. He retained the same name but slightly altered, 
and called himself Polecenella. Other companies of masks 
adopted the successful innovation, and soon Polecenella took 
his place by the side of Pantalone and the Dottore in Italy 
and elsewhere. What truth there may be in such a story 
we know not; but Maccus, the rival of the Mimus Centun- 
culus in the affections of the Roman people was not to be 
seen in the time of the religious drama. 
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In the sixteenth century a comedian named Silvio Fiorillo, 
seeing what could be done with such a mask, drew it from 
its obscurity and introduced it to the Neapolitans, who saw 
in this quick, witty, and insolent character a reflex of them- 
selves. In the South of Italy he has ever been a favourite, 
and in the North of Europe also; but there only as a Mario- 
nette. The Zanni, a transformation of Sannio, is the 
Atellan Buccus. In the old Latin comedy he had no deter- 
minate character. He served to indicate the buffoon, half 
comedian, half tumbler, whose business it was to excite 
laughter by means of gesticulations and droll sayings. In 
the Masked Comedy of the middle ages the name Zanni is 
given to a group of characters who take the part of the Servi; 
for the Padroni, or Masters, were generally the Pantaloni, 
Dottori, and others who took the chief parts. They tookthe 
parti buffi, to distinguish them from the parti serie. They 
generally spoke in Neapolitan or Bergomasque, but varied 
according to the part of the country which produced them. 
They were divided into two groups, or families—the first 
and the second Zanni. The first kind were to be shrewd, 
ready with their tongues in an argument, agreeable or sar- 
castic according to circumstances, and to adapt themselves 
with ease to any change. Above all, the First Zanni was 
‘to intrigue, and,”’ as Perucci says, ‘‘ to make game of, and 
deceive the world.” He must ever keep the subject well in 
his memory, have it at his fingers’ ends, and sustain it with 
smart and clever argument: never to say stupid things, but 
leave these for the Second Zanni, using him asa foil and 
drawing him out so as to make the audience laugh. The 
business of the Second Zanni was to supply ridiculous situa- 
tions, and cleverly make a good butt of himself for the First 
Zanni. He should, above all things, avoid smartness in his 
replies. His part was more effective if he had prepared 
some silly speeches and plays upon words beforehand, The 
Second Zanni after all is the Stupzdus. Another old name 
for the Zanni was ‘‘ Mattacini,”” madcaps. Cecchi in one of 
his comedies makes a character say: ‘‘ Even the tax-gatherer 
(‘il fistolo’),would not know me; I may say that I do not 
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know myself. Had we masks we should appear as two 
Mattacini. Mattacini or mad people I do not much care, I 
only want not to be recognised.” Of the group of characters 
the Harlequin (I’ Arlecchino) was the most conspicuous, the 
“* Mimus Centunculus ” wearing a black mask with small eyes 
and flattened nose, and shorn head. Du Meril believes that 
the hare’s tail which he wears in his cap like a cockade is a 
vestige of the phallus which the Sannio used to wear, but for 
which, when people became more refined in their ways, the 
tail of some animal was substituted. Harlequin bears a 
wooden sword or flat staff, like the Paragonium of antiquity, 
wound round with strips of cloth, and flourishes it about, 
slapping the other actors with it. Many antique comic 
characters are represented as being furnished in a similar 
way, and striking the Mimes as they are jumping. Harle- 
quin comes from Bergamo, which furnished both kinds of 
Zanni. It used to be said that the part of the town situated 
on the hill sides produced people much sharper witted than 
those who inhabited the low ground. Of these latter was 
Harlequin, one of the Second Zanni; he was ever outwitted 
and befooled by Pedrolino, his fellow-servant, who came from 
the high ground and spoke the same dialect. This way of 
acting the part of Harlequin continued till near the end of 
the seventeenth century, when it was permanently trans- 
formed by an actor named Domenico Biancolelli, who 
impressed his individuality upon the véle which he filled, and 
made the character, witty, cunning, and ready for any adven- 
ture. Domenico and his son of the same name, and who 
succeeded him in the same character, were great favourites 
at the French Court, the amusements of which from the time 
of Charles IX. were not considered complete without a visit 
during the summer of a company of Italian actors with their 
masks and improvisation. As in the Latin popular comedy, 
gesticulation became quite an art with its successor, supple- 
menting the improvisation. Fiorillo, who acted at Scara- 
muccia, was famous for the great expression which he threw 
into his face. He recited always without a mask. Gherardi 
alluding to this actor wrote: “‘ And here Scaramuccia drew 
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roars of laughter which lasted for more than a quarter of an 
hour; it was a scene in which he exhibited terror, while he 
did not utter a single word.” This wonderful “‘ comico” 
possessed to a high degree the faculty of touching the heart 
by simple motions so pathetically rendered as to throw 
orators endowed with the most seductive eloquence into the 
shade. It is this which made a certain prince who saw him 
act at Rome exclaim: ‘‘ Scaramuccia does not open his 
mouth, and yet he speaks volumes.” Perhaps the most 
curious and interesting personage in the Commedia dell’ 
Arte was the Capitano, which did not come into prominence 
until the arrival of Charles V. into Italy. It flourished in 
the South during the time of the Spanish occupation. 

While the four chief masks drew their origin from the 
Atellanes, this character of as ancient a lineage comes from 
the written comedy, figuring in the dramas of Menander in 
the fourth century B.c. It is identical with the Miles Glo- 
riosus of Plautus, and the Thraso of Terence. In the six- 
teenth century the Spanish leaders brought in their train a 
number of needy adventurers, who, if they did not possess 
them, assumed high-sounding names. Andrea Perrucci, a 
*‘capo comico” of the time, thus writes of these individuals: 
‘‘Brimming over with words, and striking imposing atti- 
tudes, they boast of beauty, grace, and riches, when at the 
same time they are ill-favoured, dull, cowards, and penniless. 
Of these people living on the credit of what they are not, 
there are many roaming about the world. They are derided 
by women, and even servants; for, ever pretending to deeds 
of daring, they will turn out cowards. Ostentatiously liberal, 
they are abominably stingy, boasting of high family and 
wealth, they are base born and poverty stricken. In truth, 
not a few of them gain a livelihood by imposing on the 
timid and unsuspecting; posing as lions, they are but 
hares.” 

Such characters it was the delight of the Italian drama- 
tists to place on the stage. By turns the soldier, the lover, 
and the craven, put to every shift to save his skin, the Capi- 
tano furnished the Masked Comedy with a thousand ridicu- 
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lous situations. This mask recited in the dialect of the place 
of representation, intermingled with Spanish. A favourite 
title given him was I] Capitano Spavento da Valle Inferna 
(the Terrible of the Infernal Valley). Briccio, in his comedy 
La Bella Negromantessa (1634) introduces a Capitano. 

Capitano Strappaferro. ‘*. . . And I, who have killed thou- 
sands of Turks and Saracens, and have buried in the ceme- 
tery at Naples more than 300 boasters. . . .” 

Presently he wants to send a message to his mistress by 
the Zanni :— 

““. . . Tell her (with fine words) that the Capitano Strap- 
paferro—stop, I had forgotten the Signore—the Signor 
Capitano S.” &c. 

Zanni. ** And what will you pay me if I do your will?” 

Capitano. ‘‘ I will destroy all your enemies.” 

Zanni. “ But I have no enemies.” 

Capitano. “I will make you Lieutenant, or my lance- 
bearer.” 

But this is declined, and the affair is arranged for a dish of 
maccaroni, “‘ with plenty of cheese in it, and some pigeons.” 
Strappaferro fights with Sig. Capitano ‘‘ Rompilancia” 
(breakspear), and even when mortally wounded he cannot 
resist showing off before the bystanders: he must make his 
will. 

He wishes his helmet with the plumes to be sent—in a 
gilt case—to the Grand Turk; his sword—with a crimson 
velvet case, to be made—to the Grand Prior at Malta, and 
various parts of his dress to the King of England, the Persian 
Emperor, and the Soldan of Babylon. And his shoes (the 
only decent things in his possession, to the Zannt. 


09 
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Law french. 
By WILLIAM W. MarsHALL, B.C.L., M.A., F.R.S.L. 


I & an article upon the Language of the Law in a recent 
number of THE ANTIQUARIAN the present writer pointed 
out that we are indebted to French for the majority of 
technical terms in our modern legal vocabulary. Space 
would not then admit of more than a passing reference to 
the dialect, or rather the jargon, knownas Law French. Its 
study is, however, of some interest both from an antiquarian 
and a philological point of view, and it has been thought 
worth while to collect a few facts about its origin, its develop- 
ment, and its decay. Planted in this country as an exotic, 
the stock from which it sprang braved for seven centuries 
the perils of a foreign soil, and a cutting from it still survives 
in the most sacred recesses of the English Constitution. 

In tracing the history of Law French it will be 
sufficient to commence with the introduction of Norman 
into England at the Conquest, and to indicate very briefly 
the various influences which went to mould its later and 
ultimate forms. At the Norman Conquest the language of 
the conquerors became, as was natural, the language of the 
court and of literature. It is, indeed, scarcely credible that 
William forbade the use of English altogether in the courts 
of law, although this is distinctly stated by Robert Holkot 
in the fourteenth century. English was probably employed 
in popular business, as Latin certainly was in formal records. 
But Norman terms and phrases would inevitably be used by 
the Norman lawyers in interpreting the laws and customs of 
their native country, which to some extent, and especially in 
the matter of feudal tenure, they succeeded in foisting upon 
the conquered Saxons. The early and extensive employ- 
ment of a Norman phraseology is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that, as Blackstone says, the Norman practitioners have 
transmitted their dialect and finesses to posterity, so inter- 
woven in the body of our legal policy that they cannot now be 
taken out without a manifest injury to the substance, unless 
the greatest care is used in the operation. 
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The Norman of the conquerors, however, was not even at 
first one single dialect, but consisted of a number of patois 
spoken in different parts of Normandy. In process of time 
these various dialects became confused, and the confusion 
was still worse confounded by the adoption from time to 
time of later forms of Continental Norman. The Norman 
character of this Anglo-French was weakened in 1154 by 
the accession of Henry II. of Anjou, and practically ceased 
with the loss of Normandy under John in 1204, and further 
additions to it appear to have been chiefly from the French 
of other provinces. Our first authentic French record seems 
to be a charter of 1215 of Stephen Langton, so that the 
earlier extant form of Law French must be called Anglo- 
French, rather than Anglo-Norman. Meanwhile Anglo- 
French was becoming every day more and more Anglicised, 
and it may be traced from the pure Norman of the Conquest 
through gradually deteriorating stages till we reach the 
quaint, but almost grotesque jargon of the seventeenth 
century, when Law French found its ultimate development, 
and met with a lingering, but not untimely end. 

Unfortunately, we have no Anglo-Norman or Anglo- 
French records earlier than of the thirteenth century. If 
there were any in the eleventh or twelfth centuries, they 
would probably be in a dialect very similar to the Continental 
Norman of the period, which still lives and lingers in the 
quaint old patois of the Channel Islands. It has been 
recently asserted that Norman-French is still the official 
language of that part of Her Majesty’s dominions, but this 
is very far from being the case. Both in Guernsey and 
Jersey modern French is the language used in all pleadings 
and acts of court, the language of the States or local parlia- 
ments, of the bench, and of the bar. Not, indeed, the same 
polished dialect that obtains in the courts of the metropolis, 
but to some extent influenced by the survival of words and 
phrases from the Norman law-books, and by the introduction 
of a few English idioms and turns of thought. But the old 
Norman patois are still the language of the people, the 
cherished heritage of an ancient race, and the struggle 
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between them and English to-day is similar to the struggle 
between the same languages in England centuries ago, 
though under conditions which are widely different. 

The subjoined extracts from records or works of the 
thirteenth and following centuries may serve as a slight 
indication of the character of the Anglo-French of those 
periods :— 


Thirteenth century. (a) “ Ke il les chastels le rei leaument e en bone 
fei garderunt al ces le reie de ses heyrs. E ke eus les rendrunt al reiu 
a ses heyrs et a nul autre, e par sun cunseil et en nule autre manere ; 
ceo est a saver, par prodes homes de la tere esluz a sun cunseil, u par la 
greinure partie.” (Provisions of Oxford). 

(6) “ E ceul tant cume il sunt en bayllie, nul home clerc ne lay, franc 
ne vilein, de mesun de religion ne de vilee, ne demanderunt ne prendrunt 
aygnel, garbe, blee, ne leine, ne nul autre manere de moble, ne deners ne 
ke le vaille, si come plusurs unt acustume ca en arere.” (Proclamation of 
42 Hen. III.) 

(c) “ Ceo mot, terme, se estent ausi bien aterme de vie cum a terme 
des aunz. Mes cil qi ne lest for ge a terme des aunz, tut feist il le les a 
terme de c. aunz, si il ne lest for ge les esplez.” (Britton, lib. v. c. 14.) 

(@) “Ea plus seurer le pais, ad le rey comaunde ge en les graunz viles 
qe sunt closes, les portes seient fermes del solail rescuse deqes au solail 
levaunt.” (Statute of Winchester, 13 Ed. I.) 

(e) ‘““E ausi avums graunte pur nous e pur nos heyrs as Arcevesques, 
Evesques, Abbes,e Priours, e as autre gentz de seint eglise, e as Countese 
Barouns, e a toute la communaute de la terre, ge mes pur nule busoigne tieu 
manere des aydes, mises, ne prises, de nostre Roiaume ne prendrums.” 
(Stat. 25 Ed. I.) 

Fourteenth century. (/) “Thomas fitz Thomas, meir. En cele an 
comensa la guerre entre le roy et ses barouns pur les purveaunces 
d’Oxenford. Adouk fu pris ’evesk de Hereford par les barouns. Cele 
an fut la novele sale de Weimouster ars.” (Croniques de London.) 

(g) “Ore de novell par sotile ymagination et par art et engyn ascuns 
gentz de religion, parsons, vikers, et autres persones espiritiels sont entrez 
en diverses terres et tenementz adjoignantz a lour esglise, et dycelles par 
suffrance et assent de tenantz ont fait cimiters, et par bulles del appostoill 
les ont fait dedier et sacrer, et sepulture parochiele font continuelment 
en ycelles sanz licence du roi et des chiefs seignurs.” (15 Rich. II. c. 5.) 

Fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventh centuries. (4) “Tenure per petit 
serieantie, est lou home tient sa terre de nostre Seignior le Roy, de render 
al Roy annuelment un arke, ou un espee, ou un dagger, ou un cuttel, ou 
un launce, ou un paier de Gants de ferre, ou un paire de Spoures dore, 
ou un sete, ou divers setes, ou de render auters tiels petit choses 
touchants le guerre.” (Littleton, in Coke upon Littleton.) 

(z) “Come si lheire que est en gard est mary aun que nad forsque 
un pee, ou forsque un maine, ou que est deforme, decrepite, ou ayant 
horrible disease, ou graund et continual infirmity.” (/ézdem.) 

(y) “Il tiendra sa maine dexter sur un Lieur et dirra issint ; Ceo oyes 
vous mon Seignior, que ieo a vous serra foial et loial, et foy a vous portera 
des tenements que ieo claime a tener de vous, et que loialment a vous 
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ferra les customes et seruices queux faire a vous doy as termes assignes, 
sicome moy aide Dieu et ses Saints.” (/é. Littleton of course represents 
the law of the fifteenth, as Coke the law of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.) 

Coming now to the final development of Law French at 
the close of the seventeenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth centuries, a good instance of the strange and 
almost grotesque intermixture of English, French, and even 
Latin is found in the following passage from an old Law 
Lexicon, ‘“‘ Les Termes de la Ley” (1708), under the word 
“Fait” or ‘‘ Deed” :— 

“ Ascuns auters manners de Sigillation ouster ceux ad este oye enter 


nous ; come nosmement ceo del Roy Edward le tierce, per que il done al 
Norman \e Hunter, 


Le Hop, et le Hop-ville, 

Ove touts les bounds upside down: 
Et en testimoign’ que il soit verie, 
Il mord’ le Cere ove son foredent.” 

The compiler of the Lexicon adds a copy of a similar 
document, which was shown to him by one of his friends; 
but as it was not very anciently written, his friend discreetly 
‘** Voile moy que jeo esteema de c’ come jeo pense bien.” It 
runs as follows :— 

‘Jeo Guilliam King dona a vous Powlen Royden ma Hop et ma Hop- 
terres, ove touts les bounds up et down, de Coelo al Terre, de Terre ad 
Infernum, pur toy et vestres a demurrer d’moy et mes, al toy et vestres, 
pur un Arc et un broad Sagit, quand jeo veign’ pur hunt sur Yarrow. In 
testimoign’ que ceo est veray, Jeo morde cest Cere ove mon dent, en 
presence de Magge, Maud, et Margery, et mon tierce fitz Henry.” 

Before leaving this Lexicon of Law French, it may be 
interesting to notice a few words explained in it which 
appear to be of more or less rarity. Such are the following : 
Awme (awm or aum), a vessel containing forty gallons of 
Rhenish wine ; barcary, a farmhouse; cablish, brushwood ; 
cantel, lump or measure (cantle, Shakesp., 1 Hen. IV. iii. 1, 
100, and Ant. & Cl. iii. 106) ; cark, a quantity of wool, the 
thirtieth part of a sarpler or half-sack; carrack, a ship of 
burthen (Shakesp., Com. of Err. iii. 2, 140, and Oth. i. 2, 50); 
churchesset, a measure of wheat given to the church on St. 
Martin’s Day; clash or closh, the game of nine-pins, ‘ car 
est le mitter dun Boul as neuf Espingles de Boys, ou neuf 
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shankbones d un beefe ou chival : et est ore usualment appel 
Kailes, ou Nine-pins;” cocket, a custom-house seal or 
certificate ; conders, also called huers and balkers, persons 
who signal from the cliffs to the herring-fishers which way 
the shoal of herrings is passing; cuntey cuntey, a kind of 
trial, ‘‘ le quel semble destre tant come per le ordinary Jury;” 
cuynage (cuinage), the making-up of tin for carriage ; dicker, 
ten hides of leather; dorture, ‘‘ un common Roome, Lieu, ou 
Chambre, lou touts les Religieux d’un Covent dormont ” 
(dortour, Spenser, F.Q. vi. 12, 24); fate or fatt, a measure 
of eight bushels; fishgarth, a dam or weir for taking fish; 
fryth (frith), a plain between two woods ; garth, a yard, “ un 
petit Back-side ou Close en ascuns lieus de Angleterre; ” 
gersuma, a fine or sum of money ; gisarms or sisarms, a 
weapon ; gors, a fish-pond; kiddle or kidel, a dam or weir; 
kintal, a weight of one hundred pounds; lushburg or lush- 
borrow, a counterfeit coin made beyond the seas ; macegriefs, 
buyers of stolen meat; picle or pitle, a small close ; ribaud 
(ribald), ‘‘ semble d’estre sturdy Vagabonds;” sterbrech or 
strebrech, the breaking up of a way ; sumage, toll for carriage 
on horseback ; trebuchet (trebucket) or tribuch, a tumbrel or 
cucking-stool, which is further described as ‘‘un Engine 
invent pur le punishment des Scolds et inquiet femes.” 

A few more instances of the jargon in its ultimate form 
will suffice. They may be taken as fair representatives of its 
character at the close of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. 

Part of the duty of a Reeve was to “set the servants to 
work,” which appears in Law French as “‘ appoint les Ser- 
vants de worker.” Sewers are commissioners ‘‘ que seont 
d’inquire de touts Nusances et Offences faits per lestopper des 
Rivers, erecter des Molins, non repairer des Banks et 
Bridges.” A ferry is a Royal grant “ d’aver boat pur passage 
sur un grand stream de Caryage de chivals et homes pur 
reasonable toll.” A crane is “ pur le extraire des Wares ou 
biens hors dun Niefe, Bargeau, ou Wharf, al ascun Creek ou 
Wharf.” Beacons are “‘ Fews maintain sur les Coasts del 
Mere a preventer Shipwracks et Invasions.” There is a 
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gentle irony in this account of Barter, which is, however, 
correct enough: “‘ Barter semble de vener del Francois parol 
Barater (i.e.) circumvenire : et cest parol est use ove nous pur 
le Exchange des Wares pur Wares.” Stallage is ‘‘ argent 
pay pur pitching Stalles.” Heybote is “ necessarie Stuff pur 
faire et amend Hazes, et pur faire Rakes, Forks, et tiels 
semble instruments.” Corodie is ‘‘un Allowance de Meat, 
Pane, Boyer, Argent, Vestments, Lodging, et tiel choses 
necessary pur sustenance.” We hear that, about the time 
of Edward III., men who did not bear arms fashioned to 
themselves ‘‘ Signets de lour devises demesne, ascuns 
Flowers, ascuns Oyseaux et Beasts, et ascuns auters choses.” 
Livery of Seisin was made by handing over the Deed together 
with “un Clod de terre, et un Twigge ou Bough,” or 
‘“*!’Annuel de le door.” We are told of a thief who carries 
“Money, Linen, ou auter Stuff en un bundle ou fardel sur 
son Dorse.’’ Brokers are those who “ achate et vende vieux 
et broken Apparel et Houshold-stuff.” A mystery is defined 
as “‘ le craft ou occupation per que home gain son living.” 
And an old halfpenny knife becomes “‘ un vieux demi-denier 
whittle!” 

Surely it was time that Law French should be blotted 
from the number of living or written languages, and be rele- 
gated to the museums of literature as a monstrous abortion 
springing from the union of two noble tongues. It had, in 
fact, developed into a mystic jargon, in which English and 
French words stood side by side, English and French idioms 
were indiscriminately intermingled, and the most elementary 
grammatical principles were forgotten, neglected, or un- 
known. This was perhaps only the natural result of the 
employment of a foreign language for technical purposes by 
those to whom the grammar of that language was a sealed 
book, and its genius a hidden revelation. 

But though Law French as a written language has passed 
away, it has left traces of its existence upon our legal system 
which will perhaps never be entirely obliterated. Besides 
countless words which have been adopted into the language of 
ordinary life, we still employ a number of terms and phrases 
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retained from Law French for which it would be difficult to find 
adequate substitutes. Many instances such as the following 
will occur atonce to the mind of any lawyer :—Cestui que 
trust, cestui que use, cestui que vie, pur autre vie, en autre 
droit, chose en action, feme sole, feme covert, en ventre 
sa mére, bastard eigné, mulier puisné, prochein amy, levant 
and couchant, damage feasant, market overt, ouster le mer, 
primer seisin, per my et per tout, profit 4 prendre, son 
assault demesne, autrefois acquit, and felo de se. 

In fact, so firmly rooted was Anglo-French in the very 
source and fount of legislation that it still remains in a 
modernised form as the proper medium for conveying the 
answer of the Sovereign in person to the Bills of Parliament. 
The form of assent is ‘‘ Le roy (la reine) le veut,” or to a 
private Bill, ‘soit fait comme il est desiré;” the form of 
refusal, which, however, has not been used since the reign of 
Queen Anne, “Le roy (la reine) s’avisera.” The form of 
assent to a Bill of Supply is “Le roy (la reine) remercie 
ses loyal subjects, accepte leur benevolence, et aussi le veut ;” 
while in the case of an Act of Grace the subjects declare, 
through the Clerk of the Parliament, that “les prelats, 
seigneurs, et commons, en ce present parliament assemblés, 
au nom de touts vous autres subjects, remercient trés 
humblement votre Majesté, et prient 4 Dieu vous donner en 
santé bone vie et longue.” 

Forms like these might well be dispensed with in favour 
of English equivalents, unless, indeed, they increase in some 
degree the solemnity of legislative procedure. But it would 
be dangerous to tamper with our Anglo-French technical 
terms. The general rules of law cannot be too plainly and 
simply set before the people who have to obey them; but, 
like every other science, law in its higher branches requires a 
technical language, and Anglo-French has supplied this in 
the past, just as to-day Greek is supplying to modern sciences 
their own peculiar terminology. 

** And true it is that our Bookes of Reports and statutes 
in auntient times were written in such French as in those 
times was commonly spoken and written by the French 
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themselues. But this kind of French that our Author haue 
vsed is most commonly written and read, and very rarely 
spoken, and therefore cannot be either pure, or well pro- 
nounced. Yet the change thereof (hauing beene so long 
accustomed) should bee without any profit, but not without 
great danger and difficultie: For so many antient Termes and 
Words drawne from that legall French, are growne to bee 
Vocabula artis, Vocables of Art, so apt and significant to ex- 
presse the true sence of the Laws, and are so wouen into the 
Laws themselues, as it is in a manner impossible to change 
them, neither ought legall Termes to be changed” (Coke upon 
Littleton). oy 


Che ews of the jPast. 
By J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY, F.S.A. 


HE luxury of some pews of the 17th century may be 

inferred from their having glass windows. At Mers- 
than, in Surrey, until some years since, there were pews 
raised some feet above the cold damp floor, comfortably 
fitted, and possessing a fire-place and table—by no means an 
uncommon example. Such pride of place must have been 
mos: peculiarly offensive even in private chapels. William 
Philpot, of Gomersham, by his will left a legacy to build 
anew the seats called “le pewes.’’ Among the many 
explanations of the derivation of the word pew is that 
ingeniously suggested by Mr. Alfred Heales, F.S.A., in his 
exhaustive ‘‘ History and Law of Church Seats or Pews,” that 
pewis may be a corruption of pervis, the parvise, or paradise, 
used occasionally by our old writers to signify an enclosure ; 
that pews were well considered and tended we may readily 
believe. In the “‘Booke of Nurture,” byJohn Russell, a.p. 1420, 
the following advice is given concerning ‘‘ the office of a 
chamburlayne,” to prepare for his master attending church :— 


“ Prynce or prelate if hit be, or any other potestate, 
Or he entur in to the Churche, be it erly or late, 
Percue all thynge for his pewe that it be made preparate, 
Bothe cosshyn, carpet and curteyn, bedes and boke forget not that, 
Than to youre souereyne’s chambur walk ye in haste.” 
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It was this fashion of having “‘ seates or pews made high and 
easie, for the parishioners to sit or sleep in, a fashion of no 
long continuance, and worthy of reformation,” which called 
forth the indignant reproof from Bishop Corbet :—‘I am 
verily persuaded, were it not for the pulpit and the pews (I 
do not now mean the altar and the font, for the two 
Sacraments, but for the pulpit and the stools as you call 
them), many churches had been down that stand. Stetely 
pews are now become tabernacles, with rings and curtaias to 
them. There wants nothing but beds to hear the Word of 
God on ; we have casements, locks and keys, and cushions ; 
I had almost said bolster and pillows; and for those we love 
the church.” A pew seems, from the following story, to 
have been the eminence upon which sometimes offenders did 
public penance :—‘‘ These witnes in dede will not lye,” as the 
pore man sayd by the priest, “‘if I may be homely to 
tell you a mery tale by the way.” ‘A mery tale,” quod I, 
“‘commith never amyse to me.” ‘“ The pore man, quod 
he, had founde ye priest over famyliar with his wife, and 
bycause he spake of yt abrode and could not prouve it, the 
priest sued hym before ye bishoppe’s offyciale for dyffamatyon, 
where the pore man, vpon paine of cursynge, was commarded 
that in hys parysche chyrche, he should vpon ye Sondaye, 
at high masse time, stande vp and sai ‘ Mouth thou lyest.’ 
Whereupon for fulfilling of hys penaunce vp was the pore 
soule set in a pew, that the people might wonder on hym 
and hyre what he said. And there all a lowed (when he had 
rehersyd what he had reportyd by the priest), then he sett 
hys handys on hys mouth and said, ‘Mouth! mouth, thou 
lyest,’ and, by and by, thereupon he set hys hand vpon bothe 
hys eyen, and said, ‘ But eyen, eyen,’ quod he, ‘ By ye 
masse, ye lie not a whitte.” But before the well-cushioned 
family pew could be reached, a journey in most cases had to 
be undertaken, attended with no few difficulties; all the 
establishment was beaten up, and the lord of the manor 
marched at the head of no mean procession, carrying his 
favourite hawk on his hand, and closely followed by his 
hounds: the latter, when arrived at the church, were placed 
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in the “Hall Dog Pew,” during divine service. One of 
these pews was in existence, and used for this purpose in 
England, until about sixty years since. That the clergy 
possessed no power to check the freaks of the squirearchy— 
and if they had, would not have used it to the hurt or 
hindrance of those animals which administered to their 
pleasures—is abundantly proved. It was difficult to restrain 
the clergy from the pursuit of field sports, from the time of 
King Edgar to that of Rowland Hill. One of the ecclesi- 
astical orders enjoins ‘‘ that no priest be a hunter, or fowler, 
or player at tables, but let him play on his books as becometh 
his calling.” A Scottish laird, ensconced in the family pew, 
thought nothing of there smoking his accustomed pipe; and 
the yelping cur at his feet would often disturb the parson in 
the midst of his most polished eloquence. But the social 
barometer had not risen; the parsons were not as yet the 
men they were in the days of Cowper :— 
“ The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again ; pronounce a text, 

Cry hem ; and reading what they never wrote, 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene.” 

As an example of the way in which licences for pews 
were asked for and obtained, we may quote from Mr. Heales 
the instance of a clergyman and his wife, who alleged that 
they had lately purchased an ancient house in the parish 
called “ Bells,” “where (by reason of the scituation and ayre) 
she, for her healthe’s sake, for five monthes past, and he 
also, doe sometimes dwell;” and not having a convenient 
seat, and there ‘also wanting a seat for women who came 
after childbirth to give God thanks;” they offered to 
build, in a void place, a seat for themselves and one for such 
women. So a faculty was granted to them for leave to 
build two pews. Thus, with a show of providing additional 
accommodation to a part of the parishioners, they acquired 
two new pews for themselves and servants. The absence of 
any system in making these early grants will be seen in 
another case, ‘‘the applicant, a widow, was decreed to be 
restored to the uppermost roome in the pew, as before, and 
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her husband’s place also to be restored if she should marry.” 
In another, the court directed the churchwardens to place 
‘Mr. Church, his daughters, when God should send them 
him, in the said third seat.” The attempt to seat parishioners 
according to their degree, three centuries ago, involved 
very great litigation, and we are sorry to add that, ever 
since, pews have been fought for, more for the pride of place 
than as places for prayer. Man is a creature of habit. It 
is likely that while many persons would consciously or un- 
consciously each acquire a habit of occupying a particular 
place, their neighbours would, from friendly feelings or 
peaceable motives, be disinclined to interfere, a “ right by 
courtesy ’’ would be acquired, and this right be allowed on 
no other grounds by the ecclesiastical courts. We take for 
granted the indisputed right of the patron and the lord of 
the manor to share with the rector those parts of the chancel, 
which have by common consent appertained respectively 
thereto. While onthe Continent the parson is chargeable for 
the repairs of the whole church, in England he is responsible 
for the state of the chancel alone,.and in some instances not 
for that. In London, from long usage, the inhabitants claim 
the right of appointing both churchwardens, and they have 
the privilege and duty of repairing the chancel as well as 
the nave, and apportioning the seats in both; but, asa rule, 
their authority is limited to the nave. The claim of 
churchwardens to appoint to everyone where he must sit 
in the church appears to have been enforced in 1605, against 
one Lancelot Ridley, who was presented, ‘‘ for that he will 
not be ordered for his seat in Church, being appointed by 
the churchwardens, and being interrogated on the next 
court day whether he had done so: ‘ Dixit, that he hath 
not, nor doth sit in it, wherefore’ he was pronounced in 
contempt, and suspended ‘ab ingressu ecclesie’;” rather 
a singular punishment, but no doubt a very effectual means 
of preventing a repetition of the offence. There might be 
reasons we know not of why Lancelot Ridley would not 
sit where he was ordered ; we have heard of church rats and 
mice, “‘ but a hungry—” ; well, we will give the extract :— 
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“‘1610.—Paid to Goodwife Wells for salt to destroy the fleas in 
the churchwardens pew. ........0-+0 eee ees 
Perhaps such presence may have been accepted “as a rea- 
sonable excuse,” which, under an Act of Elizabeth, every 
inhabitant had to make for not being present at the solemn 
services of the church. But if some sittings were uncom- 
fortable, we may imagine those provided by the generosity 
of benefactors were not so. Amongst these we should 
class the pew erected in the nave of Little Bemington Church, 
by a shepherd crossed in love, who, lacking a memento mori 
inscription, has spoiled the effect of his commodious pew, 
by placing a skeleton, carved in wood, “ neither cheerful or 
appropriate,” in the south-west angle, with the inscription :— 
“For couples joined in wedlock ; and my Friend, 
That stranger is; This seate I did intende, 
Built at the cost and charge of 
Stephen Crosbee, 
1640.” 

About this time (1641) the pews were so ordered in many 
churches that they could be taken up and the ground used 
(i.e., for interments). Among the many pews bearing 
inscriptions we may mention, as an example, one at Whalley, 
to this effect :— 

“Factum est per Rogerum Nowell. Anno MCCCCCXXXIIII.” 
“The history of it is this, as appears from the deposition of 
an old parish clerk, given in a suit in 1605. A pew, belong- 
ing to the Townley family, in right of their manor of Hapton, 
was anciently called ‘St. Anton’s Kage;’ and, a dispute 
having arisen in respect to places in the church, Sir Joseph 
Townley, as the principal man in the parish, was called upon 
to decide it; and afterwards it was remembered that he 
had made use of the following remarkable words :—‘ My 
man Shuttleworth, of Hacking, made this form, and here 
will I sit when I come; and my cousin Nowell may make 
one behind me, if he please, and my sonne Sherbourne, shall 
make one onthe other side, and Mr. Catterale another behind 
him ; and for the residue the use shall be, ‘ First come, first 
speed ; and that will make the proud wives of Whalley, rise 
betimes to come to church.” This is simply the sovereign 
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order of the local autocrat, for which no authority but his 
ipse dixit is pretended. 

In contrasting the pewed churches of the seventeenth 
century with the bare and comparatively unfurnished naves 
of earlier times, we should remember that, though the pre- 
Reformation congregations were for the most part unseated, 
they usually stood or knelt, as we have remarked, within 
reach of benches, to which they could retire in case of ill- 
ness or extreme fatigue. So long as the people’s quarter 
preserved its old social usages, and was by turns a court 
house, a market hall, a granary, and a place for such 
neighbourly entertainments as church-ales and bid-ales, it 
usually contained, stacked away in corners, a stock of boards, 
stools, and tables. There were also the stone benches in 
the porch for the faint and weary. It seems to us in the 
nineteenth century strange that the sacred buildings should 
have been used for any secular purposes, yet such was the 
case, and the advice given by Seager in his ‘‘ Schoole of 
Virtue,” imprinted in Paules Churchyearde, Anno 1557, 
was necessary though disregarded :— 

“When to the Churche thou shalt repayer, 
Knelynge or standynge, to God make thy prayer, 


All worldly matters from thy mynde set apart, 
Earnestly prayinge, to God lyfte vp thy hart.” 


# 


Collectanea. 


BarLey’s Dictionary.—One of the most curious of old books is 
‘*The Universal Etymolegical English Dictionary,” by N. Bailey, 
Philologus. No greater contrast can be imagined than that between 
this rambling old encyclopedia and a systematic modern “ word- 
book.” Heraldry was a strong point with N. Bailey ; he gives plates 
of the various charges, with descriptions taken from Guillim and 
Morgan. For instance, ‘ Tronconnee,” says he, ‘‘ in Heraldry signifies 
a Cross or some other Thing cut in Pieces ; yet so, that all the Pieces 
are so placed, as to keep up the Form, tho’ set at a small Distance 
one from the other.” Curious, too, are the words of seamanship : 
‘* Lee watch, a Word of Command to a Man at the Helm, and is as 
much as to say ; take care that the Ship don’t go to the Leeward of her 
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course.” It will interest philologists to know that the “ Japonnese 
Language is said to be very curious, they having several words to 
express one thing, some in Honour, others in Derision, some for the 
Prince, others for the people,” &c. There is a glimpse here and 
there of almost Johnsonian satire, ¢.g., “ Smicket (of smoc, Saxon), 
a Woman’s inner Garment of Linen ; the o changed into an i, and 
et added, the better to fit the Mouth of a Prude.’’ To “spirit away 
children ” is ‘‘ to entice them privily from their Parents or Relations, 
in order to convey them beyond Sea, a Practice some years since too 
common, but now not so much in use, it being made Death so to do, 
by Act of Parliament.” Here and there are little articles on old 
customs: “‘Swarf-Mony, a Payment of an Half Penny yearly to the 
Lord of the Manor of Lodebrook in the County of Warwick, which 
was to be performed in the following manner. The Person must go 
before the Rising of the Sun, and walk three Times about the Cross, 
and say, ‘he Swarf- Money, and then take a Witness and lay it in the 
Hole, but must look well to it that his Witness do not deceive him, 
for if he make not Proof of the Payment, he forfeits Thirty Shillings 
and a white Bull.” 
+7 

CAXTONIANA.—A copy of the first edition of Caxton’s ‘ The 
Game and Playe of Chesse,” black letter, “ Ffynysshide of the last 
day of Marche the yer of our Lorde Gode. a. thousande foure 
hundrede ande Ixxiiii,” was sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in 
December last for £645. This is the first book to which Caxton put 
a date. The following is the auctioneer’s description :—“ A perfect 
copy (except the 2 blank Il.). Of extraordinary rarity. This copy 
was unknown to Mr. Blades, who enumerates only four other perfect 
copies; the one in the King’s Library in the British Museum 
being slightly shorter than the present. This copy is on stout paper, 
very sound and genuine throughout, though slightly stained, and 
having an erasure of four words on the 21st and 22nd lines of the 
sist leaf. It measures 104 x 7} in., and is bound in old calf of the 
early part of the seventeenth century.” 


A Curious Tax.—In 1678 the law required (for purposes of 
protecting trade) that all the dead should be buried in woollen 
winding-sheets. The price of the wool was the obolus paid to the 
Charon of the Revenue. After March 25, 1667, no person was to 
be “‘ buried in any shirt, shift, or sheet other than should be made of 
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woole only.” Thus when the children in a little Oxfordshire village 
lately beheld a ghost “ dressed in a long narrow gown of woollen, 
with bandages round the head and chin,” it is clear that the ghost 
was much more than a hundred years old, for the Act had fallen into 
disuse long before it was repealed in 1814. The addition made to 
the duties of the keeper of the register in 1678 was this—he had to 
take and record the affidavit of a kinsman of the dead, to the effect 
that the corpse was actually buried in woollen fabric. The upper 
classes, however, preferred to bury in linen, and to pay the fine of 
£5. When Mrs. Oldfield, the famous actress, was interred in 1730, 
her body was arrayed “in a very fine Brussels lace head-dress, a 
holland shift, with a tucker and double ruffles of the same lace, and 
a pair of new kid gloves.”—Andrew Lang. 


* * 
& 


Monastic GARDENS.—The monks, after the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, appear to have been the only gardeners. 
As early as 674 we have a record, describing a pleasant and fruit- 
bearing close at Ely, then cultivated by Brithnoth, the first Abbot of 
that place. The ecclesiastics subsequently carried their cultivation 
of fruits as far as was compatible with the nature of the climate, 
and the horticultural knowledge of the Middle Ages. Whoever has 
seen an old abbey, where for generations destruction only has been 
at work, must have almost invariably found it situated in one of the 
choicest spots, both as to soil and aspect ; and, if the hand of in- 
judicious improvement has not swept it away, there is still the 
“ Abbey-garden.”” Even though it has been wholly neglected— 
though its walls be in ruins, covered with stonecrop and wallflower, 
and its area produce but the rankest weeds—there are still the 
remains of the ancient fruit trees, the venerable pears, the delicate 
little apples, and the luscious black cherries. The chestnuts and the 
walnuts may have yielded to the axe, and the fig trees and vines 
died away ; but sometimes the mulberry is left, and the strawberry 
and the raspberry struggle among the ruins. There is a moral lesson 
in these memorials of the monastic ages. The monks, with all their 
faults, were generally men of peace and study ; and these monuments 
show that they were improving the world, while the warriors were 
spending their lives to spoil it. In many parts of Italy and France, 
which had lain in desolation and ruin from the time of the Goths, 
the monks restored the whole surface to fertility,and in Scotland and 
Ireland, there probably would not have been a fruit tree till the 
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sixteenth century, if it had not been for their peaceful labours. It 
is generally supposed that the monastic orchards were in their 
greatest perfection from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. 


* & 
a 


Sport ON Exmoor.—The following extract, from a letter dated 
1759, and given in the Hon. John Fortescue’s “ Records of Stag- 
Hunting on Exmoor,” gives a good idea of an Exmoor stag-hunt. 
The writer was a park-keeper and the recipient a barber who loved 
the huntsman’s knife as well as the razor :—‘‘ About one o'clock 
Monday morning, my master, with his brother and his steward, Mr. 
Brutton, set out from Bradfield, bravely mounted, attended by 
several servants which had horses. About ten o'clock they got to 
the woods, and soon after roused a stag at the head of the Ironmill 
Water, where he took to Stuckeridge Wood and crossed the river 
Exe, from thence to Exe Cleeve, and after running over Exmoor 
Forest, on the whole more than seventy miles, he was killed near 
Lowry Gate ; when he appeared to be about ten years old, his brow 
bay and tree angles having all his rights, and seven on one top and 
five on the other, and was to one inch fourteen hands high. This 
noble chase being ended, my master, his brother, and Mr. Brutton, 
with about twenty gentlemen more, waited on Sir Thomas Acland at 
Pixton, where each of them drank the health of the stag in a full 
quart glass of claret placed in the stag’s mouth, and, after drinking 
several proper healths, they went in good order to their respective 
beds at two o'clock, and dined with Sir Thomas next day on a 
haunch of this noble creature and about fifty dishes of the greatest 
rarities, among which were, with several others, black grouse.” 


* * 
* 


ANTIQUARIAN JOURNALISM IN ITaLy.—The following are the 
names of the chief Italian serials especially devoted to archeology : 
—Bullettino dela Commissione Archeologicta Comunale di Roma 
(Rome); ullettino dell’ Istituto di Correspondenza Archeologica 
(Rome) ; Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana (Rome) ; Museo Italiano 
di Antichita Classica (Florence); Giornale Ligustico di Archeologia, 
Storia, e Letteratura (Genoa); Bullettino di Archeologia e ai Storia 
Dalmata (Spalato); Atti e Memorie Della Socteta Istriana ai 
Archeologia e Storia Patria (Parenzo). Matters of archzological 
and antiquarian interest are frequently treated of in Signor Bonghi’s 
monthly review, Za Cultura, and in Za Rassegna Nazionale, of 
Florence ; articles on these topics are also to be found in Z’A/eneo 
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Veneto, Il Propugnatore (of Bologna), and the @ulletino Storico 
Dela Svizzera Italiana, which is printed at Bellinzona. The chief 
historical review is the Rivista Storica Italiana, which appears 
quarterly at Turin, under the direction of Professor C. Rinaudo. 
Particular epochs of Italian history, with the manners and customs 
illustrating them, are ably dealt with, as well as the farts et gestes of 
these great Italian houses which played so vital a part through the 
Middle Ages. The Miscellanea di Storia Italiana, of Turin, is one 
of the same type. Most of the important towns have an historical 
society for the examination and study of local records and local 
history, and Rome, Florence, Naples, Palermo, Milan, Venice, 
Foligno and Tarento each issue an Archivio Storico, which from time 
to time gives the results of these researches. 

An OLp ENGLIsH Town.—Halfa century ago Morley would have 
presented a fine picture of a good old-fashioned Yorkshire village. 
Once a day the heavy red mail coach, with the royal arms painted 
on the door panel, rumbled through its principal street to or from 
Leeds, and a single copy of the Leeds weekly journal found its way 
to the village inn. Night work was then done by tallow candles; 
women wore panniers in place of pockets ; knee breeches, leggings, 
and shoe buckles still adorned the men; salt was fourpence half- 
penny a pound, white bread was a Sunday delicacy, and postage was 
elevenpence to London. <A working man’s cottage was a one- 
story house of two rooms, the walls of rough stones, the roof 
of thatch, with a single door held fast by a wooden latch, and 
a solitary window at the back of one “living room.” Its chief 
articles of furniture were the oak dresser and the tall clock. 
Over the fireplace the mantelshelf served as a general hold all. 
Here stood the tinder box, the candle snuffers and tray, and 
perhaps some bits of Leeds pottery. Overhead hung herbs 
in process of drying for domestic use—“agrimony,” “ betony,” 
“camomile,” “ eyebright,” and the like. It was a simple and home- 
like interior, whose type is now fast passing away even in England 
where the old lingers so long. 
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Reviews, 


Histoire de la Poésie Liturgique au Moyen Age. Les Tropes. Par 
Lton GauTIER, Professeur al’Ecole des Chartes. 8vo., vol. i. 
Victor Palmé et Al. Picard. 

Nor many amongst our readers, we venture to say, except professed 

antiquarians, know anything about /rofes, unless it is in the sense of 

figures of speech. What other meaning, then, can be applied to the 
word ¢rope? M. Léon Gautier will give us at once a clear and 
correct answer. ‘‘ Let us suppose ourselves, if you please, on that 
beautiful and radiant Christmas day, and listen to the zzfrozt of the 

Mass such as it was sung previous to the appearance of ¢vopfes; and 

as it is sung to-day in that Roman liturgy which has so fortunately 

been preserved from many dangerous innovations. ‘ Puer natus est 
nobis, et filius datus est nobis, cujus imperium super humerum ejus, 
et vocabitur nomen ejus magni consilii angelus. Ps. Cantate 

Domino canticum novum, quia mirabilia fecit. Gloria Patri,’ etc. 

Now this is what the above znfroit had become after the invasion, 

after the triumph of the ¢vofes :—* Gaudeamus hodie quia Deus de- 

scendit de czlis, et propter nos in terris Puer natus est nobis, quem 
prophetz diu vaticinati sunt. Z¢ fil/ius datus est nobis. Hunc a Patre 
jam novimus advenisse in mundum cujus imperium superhumerum cjus, 
potestas et regnum in manu ejus. Z£¢ vocabitur nomen ejus admira- 
bilis, consiliarius, Deus fortis, princeps pacis, magni consilii angelus. 

Ps. Cantate Domino canticum novum, quia mirabilia fecit. Gloria 

Patri,’ etc. A ¢rope is the interpolation of a liturgical text—interpo- 

lation which can be noticed from the ninth century to the twelfth in 

certain chant-books used by the churches of Germany, Italy, and 

France. It is the intercalation of a new text, devoid of authority, 

in an authentic and official sense.” When M. Gautier speaks of texts 

devoid of authority, he means /iturgica/ authority, not admitted in the 
service prepared by St. Gregory the Great. It is the history of these 
tropes that he gives in the present volume; and although he finds 
fault with them as intruders, he acknowledges that they did much for 
the progress of sacred music (they were all chanted) by obliging their 

authors to compose long and carefully constructed melodies. A 

somewhat astonishing fact, says M. Gautier, is connected with the 

tropes:— Transformed during the twelfth century into rhymed songs, 

they may be considered by the savants who make a point of referring 

to original texts as the source of all the Latin songs composed by 
VOL. XII. R 
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the Goliardi of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, whose satirical 
strains, alas! were directed against all holy things, especially the 
clergy, especially the Pope. These Goliardi began by singing tropes 
innocently, they soon proceeded to sing gau/oiseries, and worse still. 
But that is not the greatest interest connected with this chapter of 
our literary history; and we must see in the ¢vofes one of the origins 
of the modern drama. I did not say ‘the origin,’ and yet Iam 
tempted to believe it. Through a series of transitions . . . the évopes, 
by degrees, have become mysteries, by degrees, again, the mysteries 
have become f/ays (jeux), and finally the A/ays have developed into 
dramas written in the vernacular language.” 

We have thus given a summary of M. Gautier’s first volume. Well 
known as Professor at the Paris Ecole des Chartes, and as one of 
the most distinguished medizval scholars of the day, no one was 
better qualified to discuss abort problems connected with the Romish 
liturgy, and the work we are now noticing will hold a conspicuous 
place near the editions of the “ Chanson de Roland,” the “ Epopées 
Frangaises,” and the splendid volume on Chivalry. The history of 
Notkarius and of the monastery of Saint Gall enjoys an important 
share in this disquisition ; for, as M. Gautier remarks, it is from Saint 
Gall that the ¢vopes started on their journey through Western Europe. 
Three opinions as to their origin have been put forth and maintained 
with more or less success. That the first ones can be traced back 
earlier than the ninth century, that they were composed at Rome by 
Saint Gregory and his immediate continuators, is a thesis which no 
authentic document supports, and which has long since been aban- 
doned. Some critics have named the year rooo as the extreme 
date, and M. Gautier began by holding that opinion himself; but at 
that time he had examined only the Paris ¢ropfaires. At present, 
having studied the Saint Gall MSS., he has altered his views, and 
adopted the commencement of the tenth century as the starting- 
point. The derivation of the substantive rofe is worth know- 
ing. After giving us the various synonyms employed to designate 
chants and chanting during the Middle Ages, M. Gautier goes on : 
—‘ The word rpéroc has long passed into the Latin language. It 
was a musical term—an exclusively musical one—meaning mode, and 
it soon assumed the signification of me/ody, by a transition which it is 
not difficult to understand. ‘ Zropus,’says Forcellini, ‘td est cantus, sonus,’ 
and it is in this sense that Fortunatus has frequently employed it: 
‘ Reddebantque suos parvula saxa tropos.’ ‘ Voxerat una tropis . . . 
mulceat atque aures fistula blanda tropos.’ For us, therefore, ¢ropus is 
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and remains, even in the language of liturgy, a primitively musical 
expression, and which is originally the synonym of melodia, cantilene, 
or of moduli, cantus rhythmic. Martin Gerbert is right when he says : 
—‘ Tropi proprie sunt moduli, nomenque retinuerunt, cum illis verba 
sunt substituta, ut postea de sequentiis dicemus.’’’ The only mistake 
our author finds in this passage is the word substituta, instead of 
which he proposes conjuncta. M. Gautier’s work is to be completed 
by the publication of a second volume. It may be considered as ex- 
haustive on the subject of which it treats. It gives a description of 
the various ¢rofes used in the Roman Catholic Church, and of the 
principal MSS. containing them; it is beautifully printed, and 
copiously illustrated with fac-similes of illuminations, ornamental 
letters, and music. 


Shropshire Folk-Lore: A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by CHARLOTTE 
SopHia Burne, from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. 
Part III. Triibner & Co. 1886. 

Tuis third part of the Shropshiré Folk-Lore commences with the 
joyous observances, songs, and rites of the harvest. With the 
Salopians there is no “ kern-baby”’ or “ mell-doll” carried home in 
triumph after the harvest done; but in place thereof a group of 
about twenty ears of corn left standing and knotted in the midst of 
the field. The men standing at a short distance cast their sickles at 
it, and whoever cut off the neck was reckoned the best man, and 
carried it home in triumph to the master’s wife, who kept the 
‘*Gonder’s neck,” as it was called, till the next harvest. Another 
curious ceremony was that of crying the mare, a pretended offer 
of the ‘‘ owd mar ” to a farmer whose crops were still standing. The 
great aim of the harvesters was to “‘ lug” (carry) all the corn without 
overthrowing a load ; for the penalty for overthrowing was to “lose 
the guse” at the harvest-home supper. But if all had been safely 
brought in, the head man would stand up at the close of he feast 
and sing 


“Well ploughed, well sown ! 
Well reaped, well mown ! 
Never a load o’erthrown ! 
Why shoudna we sing 

Chorus : Harvest Home? 

In Shropshire traces of the rites of All Souls’ Day still survive, 
and in many places poor children, and sometimes men, go out 
“ souling,” that is, they go round the neighbours’ houses singing the 
ditty proper to the day, and expecting a dole of food and money. 
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Formerly, at all the “ better-most houses,” “soul cakes,” buns made 
of light dough, spiced and sweetened, were given to the souling- 
children, but this custom seems to be almost obsolete. Many 
persons are still living in Shropshire who remember seeing at Christ- 
mastide a great trunk of seasoned oak, holly, yew, or crab-tree drawn 
by horses to the farmhouse door, and thence placed at the back of 
the wide hearth. Then the Christmas ale was tapped, and a great 
pewter tankard of drink served out to the log-bearers, who sang a 
Christmas carol by way of acknowledgment. For twelve days no 
ploughing nor spinning might be done, the distaff was dressed with 
flowers, and all days, except one, were fortunate. The exception 
was Innocents’ Day, or Cross Day, on which it was unlucky to begin 
any undertaking. An interesting chapter is that on well-worship—a 
cult of the most primitive kind, which survives to the present day. 
The most famous of the Shropshire wells is St. Oswald’s Well, just 
outside Oswestry (Oswaldestre, in Welsh Croes Oswallt, the 
‘*tree,” or stake, on which the body of the martyr was hung). 
From the pilgrimages to the well it is probable that the town of 
Oswestry took its origin. Near St. Oswald’s Well is Woolston’s 
Well, said to be dedicated to St. Winifred ; and here the writer of 
Shropshire Folk-Lore saw in June, 1885, a broken arm in course of 
treatment, the injured man coming early every morning to dip the 
limb in the water. It is pleasant, in a way, to know that the old 
“wakes” are still observed in Shropshire, though with maimed 
mirth and degenerate observances. In 1868, at All Stretton Wake, 
the time-honoured custom of grinning through a horse-collar was 
performed, as also a smoking match, the prize to the man who could 
smoke half an ounce of tobacco in a ‘‘ Broseley Churchwarden” in 
the shortest time. Many wakes had their peculiar delicates, “ fig- 
cakes” and “ mint-cakes ” for instance. Then there were “ furmety 
wakes,” “cherry wakes,” “ eel-pie wakes,” and “ crab-wakes,” the 
crabs being used not for eating but pelting. 

It is melancholy to read of the decline and fall of the old Shrews- 
bury Show, a pageant of all the trades of Shrewsbury, originally a 
part of the ceremonies of Corpus Christi Day. The guilds, with 
their insignia, marched through the town into what was then an open 
space outside the walls, and there each repaired to its own “‘ arbour” 
to dine. These arbours were halls, each standing in its own ground ; 
the last of them was destroyed in 1885. The show flourished, in a 
manner, till 1878, but it had become the resort of “‘ cheap-trippers,” 
and the occasion of drunkenness and vulgar revelling, and so was 
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abolished. And here our notice of this admirable work must cease, 
though we have but indicated what a treasury of old-world lore may 
be found in its pages. The book is indeed an invaluable one, and 
we would commend it to all who think that the study of antiquities 
must be of necessity dry, severe, and unprofitable. 


Medieval Libraries. (1) La Bibliotheque du Vatican au XV* sivcle, 
d' apres des documents inédits. Par EUGENE MuNtz et PAUL FABRE. 
8vo. (2) La Librairie des Papes d’ Avignon, sa formation, sa compost- 
tion, ses catalogues. Par MAURICE FAUCON. 2 vols.8vo. Paris: 
Thorin. 

It is not very long since the Vatican library was looked upon as a 

treasure-house, the mysteries of which were doomed to be for ever 

concealed from mortal eyes ; under the administration of the present 

Pope, however, this state of things has completely changed, and the 

collection of books accumulated at the Vatican is as accessible as the 

British Museum or the Paris Bibliothtque Nationale. The result has, 

of course, soon become apparent in the shape of lists, inventories, and 

catalogues, and the volume, for which we are indebted to the joint 
labours of Messrs. Fabre and Muntz, is only one of a series of 
publications which are of the highest value to the antiquarian as well 
as to the mere /i#térateur. The history of the Vatican library during 
the epoch anterior to the fifteenth century has already been 

thoroughly investigated by the Commandatore de’ Rossi, in Italy, M. 

Léopold Delisle, in France, and other scholars. As the title of this 

volume sufficiently points out, Messrs. Muntz and Fabre deal with 

the Renaissance period, and chiefly with Greek MSS. It is note- 
worthy that during the first half of the fifteenth century the Italian 
libraries were so poor in codices of this description that the Visconti 
collection preserved at Pavia, and now the most important and 
richest of private ones in the Peninsula, contained in 1426 only 
four MSS., an Iliad, a Plato, and two volumes thus entered on the 
catalogue, “liber in littera Graeca seu Ebraica ;” this amusing designa- 
tion, as M. Muntz observes, reminds us of the time when a book was 
set aside as “ Greecum est, non legitur.” After giving us as his preface 

a short account of the principal Continental libraries, so far as Greek 

MSS. are concerned, M. Muntz and his friend take separately each 

Pope, beginning with Martin V. and ending with Alexander VI. 

They describe the share they respectively had in increasing the 

treasures transmitted to them by their predecessors, the means they 

had at their disposal, the copyists, scribes, librarians, &c., whose 
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experience they availed themselves of; and they complete the 
summary by a catalogue raisonné of the works in the various branches 
of literature which the different Pontiffs added to the Vatican. Some 
of these dignitaries were more intellectual in their tastes than others, 
and in their case, as may well be supposed, the list of additions is 
both longer and more interesting. Such was Pope Nicolas V. 
(1447—1455), whose reputation as a savant and a book collector has 
unfairly been eclipsed by that of Sixtus IV. Before ascending the 
Papal throne, Thomas Paresi Pucelli had given abundant proofs of 
his refined tastes ; he had guided Cosmo de’ Medici in the formation 
of the Florentine library, and had spared neither trouble nor expense 
in satisfying his tastes as a bibliophilist, we had almost said a biblio- 
maniac. We have no time to enumerate here all the coadjutors 
whom Nicolas V. summoned to his assistance for the purpose of 
purchasing, transcribing, and cataloguing; Giovanni Tortello, of 
Arezzo, and Enoch, of Ascoli, may be named amongst the principal ; 
Germany, Denmark, and the adjoining countries were carefully 
explored, and the dispersion of the literary riches accumulated at 
Constantinople came opportunely to favour the tastes of Nicolas V., 
who is by some critics regarded as the real founder of the Vatican 
library. Our readers know of the schism which led to the splitting 
up of the Papacy for the space of twenty years, and to the establish- 
ment at Avignon of a rival See. The literary consequences of that 
event were the foundation of a library at Avignon, and the gathering 
together in that city of a society of theologians, critics, and scholars. 
The history of the “ Librairie d’Avignon” has been given in detail by 
M. Maurice Faucon, the third and concluding part of whose monograph 
is now before us. In course of time the valuable treasures of the 
Schismatic See were transferred to Rome (not merely MSS., but 
ecclesiastical ornaments of every kind, jewels, money, &c.), cata- 
logues were made, and M. Maurice Faucon has taken care to reprint 
those interesting documents. It is curious to notice the prices given 
for rare codices, and the authors who, in the walks of metaphysical 
lore, scholastic divinity, law, and general literature, were most 
popular then. The catalogue of the treasures left by Clement V. is 
specially remarkable, because it was drawn up in the presence of 
many witnesses, and the items which it comprises are of the most 
miscellaneous character. Some of the cuiries are evidently blunders 
arising from the identity of Chiistian names and the similarity of 
subjects discussed by the autiors of the various treatises enumerated ; 
thus Hugo de Sancto Charo is mistaken for Hugo de Sancto-Victore, 
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Alexander de Alis is confounded with Alexander de Alexandria, &c. 
We may notice incidentally that the dates of the moving of the 
Avignon library are very doubtful; some critics have made them 
coincide with that when the archives and State papers were conveyed 
to France, but this is a mere hypothesis which may or may not be 
true. Let us add in conclusion that both Messrs. Muntz and Fabre 
on the one side, and M. Faucon on the other, have been fortunate 
enough to obtain the loan of inédits documents, the originals of 
which are preserved at Rome. We may name as examples, first, the 
inventory of Pope Eugenius IV.’s library ; second, the register of 
loans drawn up by Platina ; third, the catalogue of the Greek works 
forming the collection of Nicolas V. Those persons alone, who take 
the trouble of glancing at the two publications we have thus been 
noticing, can form any idea of the amount of labour they must have 


necessitated. For the history of the Renaissance movement they are 
extremely valuable. 


The Printed Book from the Days of Gutenberg to the Present Time. 
By HENRI Boucuot, translated and enlarged by Epwarp C. 
Bicmorre. H. Grevel & Co. 1887. 


THE heading to the first chapter of ‘‘ The Printed Book” is signi- 
ficant of the obscurity in which the origin of printing is involved. 
It is headed 14. . to 1462, and all the research of the nineteenth 
century bibliophile does not seem capable of giving an answer to the 
questions, “ By whom and at what date was printing with movable 
types invented?” On the whole, however, the person to whom 
most of the credit seems to be due is Gutenberg, Fust being, by all 
accounts, a mere capitalist who lent Gutenberg the sum of eleven 
hundred florins, at 6 per cent., towards the printing of the Bible. 
There is indeed a theory which, if accepted, would compel us to 
identify John Gaensefleisch, alias Gutenberg, with one John, a servant 
of Laurent Janszoon Coster, original inventor of movable metal types. 
This John aforesaid stole his master’s types and fled to Mayence ; 
but the process of identification seems hardly complete. It may be 
remarked, by the way, that the early xylographic printers used the 
curious designation of “ Spiegelmacher,” z.c., mirror-makers. Under 
this title they veiled their real occupation, that of printing the work 
entitled, “Speculum Humanz Salvationis,’’ the Mirror of Human 
Salvation. These “mirrors”’ were, in fact, elaborate frauds, passed 
off on book-buyers as manuscripts, the colouring being done by 
hand. To return to Gutenberg and Fust: the eleven hundred 
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florins disappeared, and nothing tangible had been accomplished, 
Fust was pressing his debtor, and would not allow him to make 
money in any other way. It was at this period that Peter Schoeffer, 
a caligraphist employed by Gutenberg in designing letters, appears 
on the scene. By his skill and application he seems to have com- 
pletely won the heart of Fust the financier, who put new capital 
into the business, and in a short time got rid of Gutenberg altogether. 
It was Fust and Schoeffer who issued, about the end of 1455 or 
beginning of 1456, the first printed book, now called the Mazarine 
Bible. This work, which has of late years fetched £3,900, was a 
pseudo-manuscript, and many of the copies are illuminated by hand 
with the utmost care. In 1457 the partners published a Psalter, 
with names and date, the first instance of a date being recorded in 
a book. Such is the story of the invention of printing, as told in 
“The Printed Book.” It need scarcely be said that printing is but 
a small part of the subject-matter. The writer goes on to give an 
account of early ornament and illustration in Italy, Germany, and 
France, everywhere providing fac-simile illustrations in abundance, 
some quaint and grotesque, and others beautiful. One of the most 
amusing of these is “‘ The Bibliomaniac,” from “ The Ship of Fools” 
(1497). This personage, attenuated, with enormous spectacles, 
fingers a folio, and says, ‘‘ I have the first place among fools... I 
possess heaps of volumes that I rarely open. If I read them I for- 
get them, and am no wiser.” The first ‘“*‘ Dance of Death” was 
produced in 1485, in ten leaves and seventeen engravings, and 
achieved a great success, being republished in the following year, 
with additions and new engravings. An interesting feature in early 
book-production is the system of printers’ marks : Fust and Schoeffer 
used two shields hung on a bough, and the French marks were also 
generally heraldic, the initials occupying a shield, sustained by sup- 
porters; Tory, however, who flourished at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, used as a mark a broken jar. One of the many 
misconceptions entertained by ‘‘ the general” as to books is an ex- 
travagant opinion of the value of ‘ Elzevirs,”’ though many of us 
are aware that an Elzevir in good condition is easily procurable 
for a couple of shillings. According to the author of the work 
before us the rarest of the Elzevirs, the ‘‘ Pastissier Francois,” Louis 
and Daniel Elzevir, Amsterdam, 1655, sold in 1875 for only £130. 
The closing chapters of the work treat of types and type founding, 
of the various kinds of presses, and the processes of paper-making ; 
and contain a very useful and interesting history of bookbinding, 
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from the jewelled covers of the middle ages to the masterpieces 
of the eighteenth century. 


@bituary Aemoir. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”"—Eficharmus. 

THE Rev. ALEXANDER NapPirR, vicar of Holkham and rector of 
Egmere with Waterden, died at Holkham Vicarage, on August 24, 
aged 73. Mr. Napier edited the theological works of Barrow, and 
translated Neander’s explanation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians and the General Epistle of St. James, and also the study of 
Michaelis on the Holkham bust of Thucydides. But the work by 
which he was best known is his edition of Boswell’s “ Johnson.” It 
was an excellent piece of work, in which Boswell’s immortal com- 
position was not crushed by exclusive annotation; and, but for the still 
more admirable edition which has since been produced by the care 
of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, it would long have remained as the standard 
edition. The first impression appeared in costly form at the close 
of 1883; but the second edition, with some more letters from 
Boswell and an enlarged index, was published in six cheap volumes 
at the end of 1884.—Academy. 


Ye 
ty 


Weetings of Learned Societies. 


At the meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute in Brittany, 
in August last, the members first inspected the collection of the 
Count de Limur, where they were able to study numerous specimens 
of jade, jadeite, and fibrolite, illustrating the custom of breaking 
hatchet heads in pieces, as a sign of grief or to denote the departure 
of a warrior. There still remain in Brittany magnificent specimens 
of Oriental jade and amber, which must either have been obtained by 
the primitive Bretons by barter with seafaring folk, or have been 
brought with them from their Eastern home. The next day, the 
members visited the Castle of Soucinio (‘‘no care here”) and the 
Church of St. Gildas. The castle, the original seat of the English 
branch of the Richmond family, was built in 1250, and restored in 
1420. Itis surrounded by asea-water moat, and has a well-preserved 
series of machicolations. On August 17 the immense menhir of 
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Locmariaquer was viewed. It is 63 ft. long and 30 ft. in circum- 
ference, and now lies on the ground broken into three fragments. 
Afterwards, the members inspected the stone circle of the “Ile aux 
Moines,” the largest known, the whole circle having a diameter of 
320 ft. The remaining four days were devoted to the megalithic 
remains of Carnac and Plouharnel, and to various museums and 
collections of pre-historic remains. 


tee 


Mews and Motes. 


THE Shelley Concordance, undertaken by Mr. F. S. Ellis for the 
Shelley Society, is approaching its completion. 
* *€ 


* 

THE romance of Melusine will shortly be issued by the Early 
English Text Society. The text is that of a unique MS. in the 
British Museum. 

ag 

Two volumes of “‘ Domesday Studies” will soon be published. 
They will contain articles on “‘ The Book,” ‘“‘ The Land,” and “‘ The 
Church,” with a Domesday Bibliography. 

x * 


* 

Dr. BRYAN WALKER, an editor of Justinian’s “ Institutes,” and a 

translator of Gaius, has died within the last few weeks. 
* * 
* 

AN ancient representation of the “Dance of Death” has been 
exhibited recently. It is attributed to H. H. Klauber, of Basle, and 
is dated 1566. 

7 = 

THE first ‘‘ Dance of Death” printed bears the date 1485. A 
version will shortly be published by Mr. Redway, the plates being 
from some old blocks found in a northern printing office. The editor 
is Mr. Tindall Wildridge. 7 

* 

A REPRODUCTION of ‘‘ The Book of Ballymote” has been issued 
lately. It was written about 1400, in the Irish character, with 
elaborate illuminations, and contains Irish “history,” genealogies, 
hagiologies, &c., with a treatise on the Ogham or occult writing. It 
was sold in 1522 for one hundred and forty milch cows, and found 
its way to the library of Trinity College, Dublin, some time in the 
seventeenth century. 
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*¢ MERCHANT and Craft Guilds: a History of the Aberdeen Incor- 
porated Trades,” is announced by Messrs. Edmond & Spark, of 
Aberdeen. 

7 

Mr. ANDREW LaNG has undertaken to edit for the Clarendon 

Press the “Contes de ma Mére l’Oye” of Charles Perrault (1697). 
* * 
* 

Mr. F. A. Biaypes, editor of the “‘ Visitations of Bedfordshire,” 
proposes to print, by subscription, several thousand extracts from the 
bishop’s transcripts, and from parish registers, relating to the prin- 
cipal families in the county of Bedford. Mr. Blaydes’s address is 
Shenstone Lodge, Bedford. 

* * 
* 

THE Rev. Dr. Atkinson has almost completed his edition of the 
Cartulary of Furness Abbey. He will next turn his attention to the 
Charters of Rievaulx Abbey. 

* * 
« 

Count Giovanni Gozzap1n1, an Italian archzologist, and a 

specialist upon Etruscan antiquities, died in August. 
* * 
* 

M. E. NaviLte has, after ten years of laborious study and 
collation of texts, published his edition of the Egyptian “ Book of 
the Dead.” 


* * 
* 


AN early painting by Correggio has been discovered in Italy. The 
subject is the Nativity. 


* * 
mn 


The Builder tells us that Long’s Hotel, Bond-street, which is 
associated with Scott, Byron, and a host of /éterati, is shortly to be 
pulled down and rebuilt. a 

k 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear in the magazines and reviews for September :—Blackwood's 
Magazine, ‘Marco Polo ;” Jilustrations, “ Gilbert White and the 
Selborne Society ;” Zhe Fortnightly Review, “American Museums ;” 
The English Illustrated Magazine, “‘ Westminster School ;” Zemple 
Bar, “ Mr. Twining’s Letters ;” Murray's Magazine, “The Myth 
of Er;” Chambers's Journal, “The Privilege of Sanctuary, “An 
Old English Fair ;"" Zhe Magazine of Art, “ French Furniture in the 
Sixteenth Century ;” Zhe Contemporary Review, ‘The Date of the 
Pentateuch.” 
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Dr. RUDOLF VON GOTTSCHALL, well known in Germany as a 
playwright, has just completed a somewhat remarkable book on “‘ The 
Chinese Stage and Dramatic Literature.” 

Tue historical Robin Hood’s or St. Ann’s Well at Nottingham 
has just been destroyed for the formation of a railway. It was 
situated in Sherwood Forest, and the first name is said to be the 
original one. From the earliest times it was celebrated for its 
supposed healing properties, which, no doubt, was the real cause of 
the erection of a chapel near it in 1409, dedicated to St. Ann, the 
priests of which demanded a fee for the use of the waters. 

* & 
ok 

THE latest number of the ‘“ Transactions of the Essex Archzo- 
logical Society ” contains a paper by Mr. Roach Smith on the Altar 
to the Su/eve found at Colchester. 

* * 
2 

SEVERAL old buildings in the Tower of London have been recently 
demolished. They were formerly used as prisons, and as places for 
administering torture. 

* x 

It is proposed to restore the somewhat dilapidated tomb of John 
Cunningham, the pastoral poet, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, The Bank, St. Nicholas’s 
Square. 

ea 

It is proposed to celebrate the tercentenary of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. The design owes its origin, we believe, to Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth. 

* * 


* 

Aucust 18 was the gooth anniversary of the capture of Malaga 
from the Moors. On that date, in the year 1487, Ferdinand and 
Isabella entered the town in triumph, and heard a ‘‘Te Deum” in 
the cathedral. -_ 

ok 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, an American professor, has in the press a 

volume called “ Ancient Nahnatl Poety,” containing a number of 


songs in the Nahnatl or Aztec language. 
* * 


ok 
‘‘TuHE Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island” is now being 
delivered. The work may be obtained from Mr. J. O. Austin, P.O. 
Box 81, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Tue Benedictines of Solesmes are about to publish a “ Life of 


St. Hugh, Abbot of Cluny.” The work has been printed at the press 
of the monastery. _ 
* 
THE Sultan of Turkey has given £2,000 from his privy purse for 
a kiosk to contain the lately found Sidon inscriptions. He has also 
sent a large sum for rebinding and repairing the works in the library 
presented by his father to the city of Mecca. 


* * 


M. J. DESNOYERS, a distinguished librarian, died a few weeks ago. 
* * 


Tue hand of the “restorer” has been laid on Staples Inn, in 
Holborn. It has been surrounded for some time by an ominous 
scaffolding, but we understand that the work is being done with the 
approval of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 

* x 

“ CriticaL and Bibliographical Notes on Early Spanish Music ”’ is 

the title of a work recently issued by Mr. Quaritch. 
* * 


* 

THE tombstone of the Lady Zobeyda, wife of the Caliph Harun. 
al-Raschid, is at present in London. It was brought from Zobeyda’s 
mosque at Bagdad by Dr. Hilpern. 

* * 


Witu Zhe Essex Naturalist for August is given a fac-simile 
reproduction of a map of Essex used in Gibson’s edition of the 
“ Britannia’ (1695). 

se 

A Most interesting paper on the name ‘“‘ Weeping Cross” is con- 
tained in Zhe Last Anglian for August. Mr. W. H. Sewell, the 
writer, conjectures that a “‘ weeping cross” was a cross by the way- 
side, where the mourners in a funeral procession were accustomed to 
rest, and to say a De Profundis for the dead. 

* * 


Tue second number of Zhe Bookbinder contains a beautiful 
reproduction of one of Roger Payne’s designs. Payne was, perhaps, 
the greatest of English bookbinders ; his life and character may be 
seen in epitome by a tavern bill long standing against him, and given 
in “A Chat on Bookbinding ”’ (Zaehnsdorf). It runs as follows :— 

To bacon......... 4d. 
To liquor......... Is. od. 
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The Library Chronicle for August has a paper by Dr. Garnett on 
‘Changes at the British Museum since 1877.” 


* * 
sk 
A SERIES of hitherto unpublished Gujerati poems, called ‘‘ Prachin 
Kavya,” is being edited by the Director of Vernacular Instruction 
of Baroda, India. 
ada 
To royal authors will soon have to be added King Kalakaua, who 
has a book in preparation dealing with the legends and folk-lore of 
Hawaii and the neighbouring islands. 
* * 
o* 
Firty years ago the following entry was made in Darwin’s pocket- 
book: “In July opened first note-book on transmutation of species.” 


* * 
* 


At the recent meeting of the British Association Prof. Sayce 
advanced the theory that the Primitive Aryans must have lived, in 
the stone age, in a cold climate, and in a state of civilisation little 
superior to the Fuegians. 


* * 
* 


Eicut Spanish comedies, belonging to the time of Lope de Vega, 
have beenreprinted by Herr Schaeffer at Leipzig. They were contained 
in an old volume in the editor’s possession, and were unknown to 
students. 

+ > 

THE Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses have been accused 
of extravagance. They state, in mitigation of the charge, that 
seventy-three years ago they entertained Sir Walter Scott, who wrote 
“The Pirate ” in consequence of their hospitality. 


& 


Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


Ali communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
VULGAR WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Srr,—Is not your contributor “‘ George’”’ in error in including the 
word “clink”—described by him as military slang—in his list of 
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vulgar words and phrases in WALFORD’s ANTIQUARIAN for this 
month. I have not Walford’s “ Old and New London” by me, but 
I think, if he refers to that well-known and trustworthy work, he will 
find a description of the Clink at Southwark and near the Bankside, 
which was, if I remember rightly, the Bishop of Winchester’s prison 
some three centuries since. Consequently, I fail to see how it can 
be described as a vulgar word, or, indeed, how its adoption can be 
traced to a military source. 

I may supplement the word “bullet” by ‘“‘swop” and “sack,” 
slang words in general use, and which have a like meaning. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.I.A.S. 
Teignmouth, August 20, 1887. 


MOTTOES INSCRIBED IN BOOKS. 


S1r,—I made a small collection of book inscriptions some years 
ago, of which I shall be very glad to give a selection in answer to 
Mr. Roberts’s suggestion. I can cite one very similar to the first he 
has given, but longer and more curious :— 

** Qui ce livre desrobera, 
Pro suis criminibus 
Sa téte au gibet portera 
Cum aliis latronibus ; 
spe honte ce sera 
suis parentibus. 
Si hunc librum reddidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset.” 
I unfortunately have no note of the book whence this was taken. 
Another, in alternative lines of Latin and English, is :— 
** Si ae uis furetur 
is little libellum, 

Per Phcebum, per Jovem, 

I'll kill him, I'll fell him ! 
In ventrem illius 

T’ll stick my scalpellum, 
And teach him to steal 

My little libellum.” 


Those found in medizval MSS. are mostly comminatory, and of 
varying degrees of ferocity, as the following :— 


(1) ‘* Quicumque alienauerit anathema sit. 
Qui culpat carmen 
Sit maledictus. Amen.” 
From a Metrical Version of the Psalms. 
(2) ‘* Ut si quis eum de Monasterio aliquo ingenio non redditurus abstraxerit, 
cum Juda proditore, Anna et Caiapha, portionem zterne damnacionis accipiat. 
Amen, amen. Fiat, fiat.”—From a Sacramentary of the ninth century. : 
(3) ‘* Liber S. Marize de Ponte Roberti, qui eum abstulerit, aut vendiderit, vel 
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quolibet modo ab hac domo absciderit, sit anathema maranatha. Amen,”—J/S, 
Bodl. 
(4) ‘* Maledictus sit qui abstulerit.” 
Inscribed by Sir W. Dugdale in his MSS. 
(5) ‘‘ Auferat hunc librum nullus hinc, omne per evum, 
Cum gallo — quisquis habere cupit.”—A/S. at S. Gall. 
(6) ‘* Quem si quis vi vel dolo seu quoquo modo isti loco subtraxerit, animz 
suze propter quod fecerit detrimentum patiatur, atque de libro viventium deleatur, 
et cum justis non scribatur.”—Avuen Missal. 


Others to which I have no references are :— 


(7) ‘Liber B. Marize de Camberone: si quis eum abstulerit anathema esto.” 
(8) ‘* Quisquis in hunc librum furtivos verterit ungues, 
II sibi pro merito littera Graeca manet.” 


But I think I have claimed as much of your space as I am 
entitled to, so I will conclude with one more, not from a book, but 
from a bookshelf, and giving sensible advice :— 

‘Tolle, aperi, recita, ne ledas, claude, repone.” 


F, C. EDEN. 
Manor House, Lyndhurst, August 26, 1887. 


ST. REDEGUND’S PRIORY, CAMBRIDGE. 
Sir,—Fuller, in his ‘‘ History of the University of Cambridge,” 
says that this Priory was founded in the year 1133, by Malcolm, of 
the Scots’ Royal race, Earl of Cambridge and Huntingdon. “This 
Redegund,” he continues, ‘‘ daughter of Bertram, Prince of Thur- 
ingia, was wife of Lotharius, King of France (son of Clovius the 
Great, the first Christian king of that country), who, sequestering 
herself from her husband’s company, about the year 560, lived and 
died in a small monastery of Poictou.” The nuns do not appear to 
have borne a high reputation for morality; for, according to John 
Major, whom Fuller styles “the blunt historian,” “‘ Nolebant mulieres 
ille includi, sed scholasticorum consortium admiserunt. Unde 
graves viros scaudalizerunt, quocirca eis ejectis, et aliis coenobiis im- 
positis earum loco studentes inopes positi sunt, quatenus literis et 
virtutibus incumberent, et folium in tempore suo.” In Dugdale’s 
‘** Monasticon” is a charter of King Stephen, confirming certain 
donations made to this Priory, in which also its situation is described 
as “‘quendam croftam quz jacet inter ecclesiam ipsorum Prioressz 
et monialium, et fossatum de Cantebr. ex parte occidentali.” Fuller 
states that Jesus College was founded in 1477, this, most likely, 
being the time alluded to above, when the nuns were ejected for 
their incontinency. It is stated by some that the true date of the 
foundation of the Priory is uncertain. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
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St. Mary Overies [Priory Church, Southwark. 





HE early annals of this ounce magnificent 
a ) church contain the usual admixture of 
Ye) authentic statement, apocryphal tradi- 


M9 tion, and legendary fiction, all more or 






£ 

78; Gy, less interwoven; but that which presents 
ay WAY | the greatest credibility is the recorded 
ESS DOBES existence of a religious house and build- 


ings antecedent to the Norman Conquest. Stow, the histo- 
rian, quoting a communication by Bartholomew Linstede, 
the last Prior, says :—‘‘ East from the Bishop of Winchester’s 
house, directly over against it, standeth a fair church called 
St. Mary-over-the-Rie, or Overy, that is, over the water. 
This church, or some other in place thereof, was of old time, 
long before the Conquest, an house of Sisters, founded by a 
maiden named Mary, unto the which house and Sisters she 
left (as was left to her by her parents) the over-sight and profits 
of a cross-ferry, or traverse ferry, over the Thames, there 
kept before that any bridge was builded. The house of 
Sisters was after by Swithun a noble lady, converted into a 
college of priests, who in place of the ferry, builded a bridge 
of timber, and from time to time kept the same in good 
reparations. But, lastly, the same bridge was builded of 
stone, and then in the year 1106 was the church again 
founded for canons regular by William Pont de l’Arche and 
William Dauncey, knights, Normans.” 
VOL. XII. s 
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The Swithun here mentioned erroneously as ‘‘a noble 
lady ” doubtless refers to the Bishop of Winchester of that 
name, between 862 and 872. Maitland, the historian, doubts 
Stow’s statement altogether, conjecturing that the wooden 
bridge referred to was erected at the public cost, rather than 
by the monks, and, at the conclusion of his remarks, says :— 
‘* Wherefore I conclude that the aforesaid relation is a fable, 
devised by the said Prior (Linstede) to honour his brethren 
monks at the expense of truth.” 

Amidst the conflicting statements of these and other 
writers, the more probable conclusion is that there was at 
some period before the Conquest a Saxon convent on this 
site, but that it was involved in the ruin of the religious 
houses by the Danes in the tenth century, and at the time of 
the Conquest had nearly, if not entirely, ceased to exist. 

The apocryphal legends relating to John Overy the ferry- 
man and miser, and his daughter Mary, may be summarily 
dismissed as purely fabulous. Dugdale, in his ‘‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,” states that William Giffard, Bishop of Win- 
chester, founded the monastery, and established secular 
canons there. Tanner, however, in his ‘ Notitia,’? doubts 
Dugdale’s statement as to Giffard having founded secular 
canons, but supposes that Stow was right in stating that 
Giffard was a good benefactor, and attributes the building of 
the church tohim. Be this as it may, it is tolerably well 
authenticated that in 1106 the two Norman knights before 
mentioned, William Pont de l’Arche and William Dauncey, 
renewed the foundation for canons regular of the Order of 
St. Augustine, with a prior at their head. 

In 1207, the Priory, as well as London Bridge, was burnt, 
but by the munificence of Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of 
Winchester, the church was rebuilt. The more ancient 
portions of the nave, erected by William Giffard, were pre- 
served where possible, or reconstructed, and the choir, retro- 
choir, and the chapel, or rather church of St. Mary 
Magdalene on the south side of the choir, were erected at 
the same time. This latter structure was used as the parish 
church of St. Mary Magdalene till the Reformation, when 
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it was altered so as to join it bodily to the rest of the building, 
and was retained till 1822, when it was taken down. 

The building of the church was in progress in 1273, the 
transepts still remaining unfinished. The north transept 
was first erected, but the south transept, towards the building 
of which the well-known Cardinal Beaufort is said to have 
liberally contributed, was not completed till towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. A fire damaged the nave in 
Richard II.’s reign, but the injury was soon repaired. In 
1469, the stone groined roof of the nave fell in, and was re- 
placed by groined vaulting in oak. Several of the bosses at 
the intersection of the ribs of the roof are still in existence, 
and are preserved in the (so-called) Lady Chapel. 

The last work of decorative art in the church, previous to 
the Reformation, was the magnificent reredos, the gift of 
Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, at which time the upper portion of the 
centre tower was also erected. 

In the thirty-first year of King Henry VIII.’s reign, 
Bartholomew Linstede, the Prior, surrendered the entire 
establishment into the handsofthe King. The noble Priory 
Church would have shared the fate of the other conventual 
and monastic establishments of England at that period, but 
for an effort that was made by the parishioners to retain their 
venerable church. In reply to a petition by the inhabitants 
of the two parishes of St. Margaret and St. Mary Magdalene, 
the consctentious monarch generously allowed them to purchase 
the structure, which henceforth became the parish church of 
the two united parishes under the title, retained to this day, 
of St. Saviour. From this date commenced the decay and 
degradation of this noble building. The numerous chantries 
and chapels, no longer needed, and in particular the beauti- 
ful retro-choir (popularly known as the Lady Chapel) were 
the first portions to suffer, and were speedily allowed to fall 
into a condition of decay. 

In the second year of Queen Mary’s reign, the retro-choir 
was used as a spiritual court, presided over by Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and others, for the trial on 
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charges of heresy, of John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
John Rogers, Dr. Rowland Taylor, John Bradford, Dr. 
Ernest Croome, Dr. Robert Farrar, and Laurence Saunders. 
All were convicted, and suffered death at the stake. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign the work of expurgation pro- 
ceeded vigorously. All the office books in Latin were 
ordered to be defaced and destroyed, the rood loft was taken 
down, and all traces of pre-Reformation usage were care- 
fully obliterated. The retro-choir became the property of a 
baker, who used it for the purposes of his trade; one part 
became a meal-shop cellar, another portion was used for coal 
storage, and all kinds of unseemly nuisances in and around 
the chapel were freely tolerated. A great fire in 1676, which 
destroyed many houses in Southwark, materially injured the 
eastern portion of the church. 

In 1689, the pinnacles of the tower were altered from their 
original design, and in 1703, a new Corinthian “ altar-piece”’ 
was erected in front of, and thereby concealed, the ancient 
reredos. The church was newly paved, pews and galleries, 
in the cumbrous fashion of the day, were introduced, and at 
various periods during the eighteenth century, various altera- 
tions, all more or less tending to the obliteration of the 
original features of the ill-fated building, were made. 

It was not till the year 1818 that any earnest attempt 
was undertaken to rescue the church from its state of degra- 
dation. But at last, under the supervision of the late George 
Gwilt, the tower, choir, and east end were in succession 
renovated. An endeavour was made in 1825 to restore the 
nave, for which nine competitive designs were submitted. 
A premium of 100 guineas was awarded to Mr. George Gwilt, 
jun., but the restoration was never carried into execution. 

In 1830 the transepts were renovated. In the same year 
the veritable Lady Chapel at the extreme east of the build- 
ing was destroyed to make way for the approaches to the 
new London Bridge. In 1832, a memorable parochial 
contest took place with regard to the retention or destruc- 
tion of the deeply interesting retro-choir. Fortunately the 

Vandalism which would have effaced this most interesting 
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feature of the church was defeated, and after a two days’ 
poll, a majority of 240 of the parishioners decreed its preser- 
vation, when the services of Mr. Gwilt were once more 
secured, and a complete and satisfactory restoration was the 
result. In 1833, the “‘altar-piece” before referred to was 
taken down, and the remains of the magnificent reredos, 
seriously injured by the combined effects of neglect and 
decay, were brought to light. Its renovation was entrusted 
to Mr. Wallace. In 1839, the old nave, then in a very 
dilapidated condition, but which, under judicial and careful 
rvision, might have been preserved, was finally taken 
down (the roof, considered insecure, had been removed some 
time previously) and the present nave erected in its stead. 


& 


Sport in Cheshire. 
HUNTING.—PART 11. 
Tom RANCE. 


OM RANCE was first with Dick Gurney, of Thick- 

thorn, near Norwich, a great sportsman in every 
sense, as he weighed eighteen stone, and would stop at 
nothing on Robin. He was also with Baron Rothschild a 
few months, and was brought into Cheshire by Lord Dela- 
mere in 1830. From 1830-61 he was whip to the Cheshire, 
and may fitly be described as the first ‘‘ First Whip” in 
England since old Tom Moody, of Shropshire fame. Tom 
scorned to be anything but first whip, and said he would 
sooner break stones upon the road than be a huntsman, and 
so he saw out six huntsmen and seven masters. On his 
retirement in 1861 he was presented with £500. 

Once, in a run, he broke his nose against a bough, and, at 
another time, one of his ribs, and yet on that day he went 
on to the end in spite of the pain. 

He had lost one eye through a shooting accident, and it 
was only failing sight, not failing health, that made him 
retire at the age of 61. 
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With his one eye he could see far better than most people 
with two :— 
“ Tom Rance has got a single eye, worth many another’s two, 
He held his cap above his head, to show he had a view ; 


Tom’s voice was like the old raven’s when he shrieked out ‘ Tally ho!’ 
For when the fox had seen Tom’s face, he thought it time to go.” 


He was remarkable for his civility to all, and his readiness 
to stop and assist anyone in difficulties. The Druid tells us 
how he was electrified by his voice, and many an old sports- 
man of Cheshire can still fancy he hears his ringing cry 
when the fox breaks from Mobberly Wood or Saighton 
Gorse, from the Oulton rides of that late veteran of the 
hunt, Sir Philip Egerton, and from many a favourite fixture 
of the glorious Cheshire vale. 


THomMAS GODWIN. 


Thomas Godwin, who spent his last days in comfort at 
Heaton Park, was one of the best groom riders that ever 
came to Melton. Grooms are seldom very good cross- 
country riders, from want of practice, but herein Godwin 
was perfect. He could do almost anything with a horse. 
When he was landlord of “‘ The Ring of Bells” at Daresbury, 
in Cheshire, one day the doctor called. Godwin saw Will 
Head and the Cheshire come by running hard, and the 
temptation to join them was irresistible. He mounted the 
doctor’s horse, came in for a fast forty minutes, and then 
brought him back to his owner, who took it most good- 
humouredly, and said the horse had come back with an 
honourable hunting diploma, such as he could never have 
conferred on him. 

Tom once gave a horse that cost him £20 in exchange 
for a vicious horse of Sir Harry Mainwaring’s, cured him, 
and sold him back to the hunt for f{100. He afterwards 
became stud-groom to Lord Wilton; and no man ever had 
a more sensible, honest, or devoted servant. The splendid 
stud of such a brilliant sportsman as Lord Wilton was 
worthy of such a caretaker as Tom Godwin. 
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DAVID JONES. 


David Jones, an apprentice of the elder Chifney, rose to 
be head groom to the Marquis of Westminster and General 
Grosvenor, and was, in fact, both jockey and trainer to 
them. He was one of the first persons who ever slept in 
Porden’s Eaton Hall. He was the last surviving witness in 
the trial of Dawson, who was hung in 1810 for horse- 
poisoning at Newmarket. He passed through the Peninsular 
War, as groom to a general officer, and then came home to 
ride races. 

The last object clearly imprinted on his failing eye was 
Priam winning the Derby, and afterwards he became 
wholly blind. The death of George IV., in 1830, ruined 
poor Jones, as his West-end lodging-house was not let. 
At last he came to the Chelsea Workhouse, a fate that also 
befell John Singleton, one of the riders of Eclipse, who 
won the first St. Leger, and yet died in Chester Workhouse 
about 1820. 

The blind old jockey loved to walk in the green lanes of 
Brompton, led bya little pauper girl; for he, who had steered 
winners and many a time “come through with a rush,” 
could not guide his own dark steps now. He always brought 
back to the Workhouse a bunch of flowers in his button- 
hole, as he said, ‘‘ to show ’em I’ve been in the country.” 

In the Workhouse, that kindly, generous, old Rugby boy, 
Henry Hall Dickson, the prose poet of English sport, 
better known as the “ Druid,”’ visited the poor old man, and 
heard from him of by-gone days; how he fed a barb on 
tamarinds off Lisbon, and cantered him between the guns 
on deck for exercise, how he spent that anxious night before 
Waterloo, how General Grosvenor sent him to Newmarket 
toll-gate for hog’s lard when his horse’s feet had got balled 
with snow, before a match, and how his last hope of support 
in his old age passed away with the death of his only son in 
the hospital at Scutari. The Druid attended him in his last 
illness, and tells how Jones gave him the few shillings he 
possessed, lest the muttering paupers who hovered round 
should rob him when he was dead. 
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As General Grant in his last hours fought again the battle 
of Shiloh, as the Great Napoleon fought anew Marengo and 
Jena in the delirium of death, while his trusty friends round 
his bedside— 


“Knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 
That he dreamed of the days when the nations shook, 

And the nation’s ranks were broken,” 
as the Conqueror of Austerlitz forgot his rocky prison of St. 
Helena, even so (to compare small things with great) the 
mind of the once successful jockey soared beyond the pauper 
ward in his last troubled sleep. He was once more riding 
a winner on the downs of Epsom or Goodwood, on the 
heaths of Ascot or Newmarket, or on the meadow of the 
Holy Cross. In his sleep he called for champagne into the 
weighing-house at Moulsey Hurst, to toast a winner he had 
trained. 

The Druid, to his credit be it told, claimed the body of 
the old jockey, and honoured it with decent burial. 

The few remaining facts in the history of the hounds are 
these :— 

Some praisers of the past declare the Cheshire had their 
best sport 1805-29, when there were great runs from Ravens- 
moor to the hills, from Old Baddiley across the Dee into 
Wales, from Waverton Gorse over the Chester Vale— 


‘Where Chester Vale, full many a tale 
Of merry hunting tells ”— 


and when old J. B. Glegg beat the whole field in a run from 
Arley to Tatton House, in which Egerton-Warburton him- 
self took part some sixty years ago. Though uninteresting 
to outsiders, these names will call up memories in the minds 
of Cheshire sportsmen that warm their blood and make 
their hearts beat high. 


THE MEETING OF THE THREE PACKS. 

On the 7th April, 1829, when Sir Harry was in his prime, 
six couples from the Cheshire, Shropshire, and Mr. Wick- 
sted’s packs respectively met at Shavington Gorse, to decide 
which was the best. 
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They lost their first fox after a thirty-minutes’ burst. 
Wild Jack Mytton, of Halston, took the lead, and when the 
field hesitated at a very stiff post and rails, he cried, ‘‘ Now 
for the honour of Shropshire,” and, charging it, got a fearful 
fall. He was also hurt by another man—I will not say 
another sportsman—jumping on him. Mytton remounted, 
bleeding and bareheaded, but was too much hurt to take 
another lead. They had another fast twenty minutes, but 
the question of supremacy was not decided. 

1842. Dumb madness destroyed almost all the Cheshire 
hounds, and thus almost all Mr. Meynell’s old Quorn blood 
was lost. 


EGERTON- WARBURTON. 


And now I have to deal with one whom I may well 
describe as the poet and historian of the hunt—the Homer 
of Cheshire. Among the sporting poets of this century, 
Whyte-Melville, Hastings Doyle, Lindesay Gordon, and 
Bromley Davenport, also a Cheshire man, he can hold his 
own, as well as fifty-six years ago he held his own across 
country. 


“* Going straight to the hounds, never known to cast wider, 
Now comes little Rowley, the steeple-chase rider.” 


Those lines were written by Mr. Wicksted in 1830, when 
Rowland Egerton-Warburton rode ever in the van of the 
county’s chivalry, ere the green pastures, the stately parks, 
and the well-known coverts of Cheshire had faded from his 
view. 

The wit, subtle and mellow, with no dash of bitterness, 
the local colouring, the personal sketches, free from offensive 
personalities, the workmanlike pictures of sport, the vigour 
and spirit of his hunting songs, will make them immortal. 
For their rollicking lively ring, their dégagé spirit of good 
fellowship, their perfect command of metre so well adapted 
to the sense, they deserve a high place in the light 
literature of the age. 

For his wit, more subtle than Hood’s, we need only quote 
from ‘‘ The Sawyer : ”— 
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“ His skull was crack’d, his only wage that day was half a crown, 
He was cutting up a billet when a bullet cut him down; 
Many thousand feet of timber had that Sawyer rent in twain, 
Now himself was split asunder, very much against the grain ;” 
or the poem on “ This Terrible Ogre, Count Warnoff,” or 
that thoroughly genial and good-tempered poem, ‘‘ The 
Highway Side,” written when the Cheshire hounds were 
warned off most of their country :-— 
‘** The use of the milestone, now coaching is done, 
Is to measure exactly the length of a run; 
While each tap on the road they alternately try, 
Till Tom sees two double with only one eye.” 

From the jovial convivial songs I need not mention any 
beyond the verse I gave at the beginning of Part I. I will 
just quote this verse from a typical hunting song that has 
the true ring in it. We should note how the metre reproduces 
the sound of hound and horn re-echoing across the valley :— 

“ Stags in the forest lie, hares in the valley-o ! 
Webfooted otters are speared in the lochs ; 
Beasts of the chase that are not worth a Tally-ho! 
All are surpassed by the gorse-cover fox ! 
Fishing, though pleasant, 
I sing not at present, 
Nor shooting the pheasant, 
Nor fighting of cocks ; 
Song shall declare a way 
How to drive care away, 
Pain and despair away, 
Hunting the fox.” 

He can also do justice to more serious themes, as in his 
poems on the death of Whyte-Melville, and on the Yorkshire 
hunting accident in 18€9, in which he tells 

“ How Slingsby of Scriven at Newby fell 
In the heat of that chase which he lov’d so well.” 

We find him alluded to by Tom Rance some thirty-five 
years back, in these words :— 

“ve seen Mr. Warburton go along pretty well: he has his glasses on : 
he’s obliged to take them off and polish them a bit when we get to slow 
hunting.” 

These words, alas! mark the little rift within the lute—the 
beginning of the end. It must have been a cause of pain to 
all who love the open-air life and sports of this beautiful 
county to learn that the sweet singer of Arley had become 
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blind. To one like him, who has ever loved a healthy, manly 
life, it must be a terrible blow to be cut off from the sight of 
God’s heaven, and never more to see with delight the mists 
of early evening in September, as the days begin to close in, 
bringing on grey October ; never again to admire the golden 
hues of the woods— 
“ With autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves ;” 

never again to gaze on “the far-folded mists and gleaming 
halls of morn” in the early days of cub hunting; never to 
ride out in the fresh morning air beneath a cloudy sky to 
some good meet, never more to see the beauties streaming 
over the pastures, and never again to dash off for the lead in 
the first flight. His sport lives now only in his memory. 
But if the memory of a well-spent life can make a man 
happy; if honour, love, obedience, troops of friends can 
lighten the burden of his calamity, then of a truth the old 
age of Egerton-Warburton is not gloomy! Nay, rather his 
path to the valley of the shadow of death is strewn with 
flowers; for him death can have no terrors, for him death 
will not be night when he passes to where ‘‘the Lord God 
giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever and ever.” 

The Wynns of Wynnstay have always included part of 
Cheshire in their country. The Jacobite Sir Watkin Wynn 
was very near ruining himself in 1745 by joining Prince 
Charles at Derby, but ere he arrived, the fatal error of retreat 
had been made, and the Hanoverian trembled on his throne 
no more. His second wife, Miss Shakerley, dreamed that 
he was killed hunting, and vainly tried to get him to give it 
up. Soon after, on his way home from hunting, on crossing 
a field near Acton his horse stumbled and threw him, his 
head striking against the only stone of any size in the field, 
and he was killed on the spot in 1749. 

His son, the friend of Handel, Garrick, and Gainsborough, 
was no sportsman. His grandson entertained George, 
Prince of Wales, in his palace of Wynnstay, and the Prince 
paid him the compliment of saying, ‘‘ I am Prince of Wales, 
but you are Prince im Wales.” Nimrod’s father was tutor tu 
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the artistic baronet, and Nimrod himself served under his 
son in the yeomanry in Ireland. Nimrod, who was born 
at Plas Gronow, near Wrexham, speaks highly of Sir 
Watkin, the fifth baronet, who rode eighteen stone, of his 
light hands and his kindness to the future Macaulay of the 
hunting field, who was first entered to hounds with him, and 
of his familiar, but honest groom, Tom Penn. He sold his 
hounds in 1837. 

1841. The late Sir Watkin, his son, formed a pack of 
hounds bought from Mr. Grant, of Forfarshire, and Mr. 
Leche, of Carden, that beautiful old Cheshire timber house 
which was plundered by the troopers of Brereton in the Civil 
War, ere Fairfax’s victory on Holy Thursday at Nantwich 
brought vengeance on ‘“‘ bloody Byron’s” Irish fiends, and 
crushed the hopes of the Royalists in Cheshire. At first Mr. 
Attye, of Lightwood, acted as master, but Sir Watkin soon 
took the command. Walker, his huntsman, refused an offer 
of £500 a year from the late Lord Suffield, who wanted 
him in Leicestershire. This may seem a large salary to 
refuse ; but the fact is, when the master hunts the country 
wholly at his own expense, the field can only show their 
gratitude by presents to the huntsman, who thus gets a good 
yearly sum. Walker was succeeded by Tom Payne, a hunt 
servant of over fifty years’ service with the Quorn, Pytchley, 
and Sir Watkin. 

In the fire at Wynnstay, when the portraits by his grand- 
father’s friend Gainsborough, the heirlooms of the Civil War, 
and the relics of Handel and Garrick were in peril from the 
flames, Sir Watkin made special efforts to save one picture. 
It was the portrait of himself on horseback, with his hounds, 
presented by the ladies and gentlemen of the Wynnstay 
hunt. It has been truly said that Sir Watkin Wynn might 
well bear foxes countcr-salient on his coat of arms. The late 
Sir Watkin had a peculiar way of riding at full gallop with 
a loose rein along the road. Road riding is usually the 
delight of 


“A sportsman so keen that he rides miles to cover, 
To look ata fence that he dare not ride over ;” 
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but with him it was really an example of his utter fearless- 
ness. He always hunted with his handkerchief hanging from 
one corner of his mouth, a loose rein, and his left hand held 
up near his shoulder. Thus he used to go at full speed 
along the road when necessary. Then he would suddenly 
stop, wheel right or left, ride his horse right up to under the 
fence, and force him through or over into the next field. 
He drove with equal recklessness, rode first-rate weight- 
carriers, and jobbed all his carriage horses. 

Of the merits of this gallant old King of Wales it is need- 
ness for me to speak here, and I will only say that his 
hospitality, generosity, and love of sport were worthy of a 
race which is one of the noblest of our untitled aristocracy. 


Lorp ALVANLEY. 1789—1849. 


Though more famous in Leicestershire and the clubs of 
St. James, as head of the old Cheshire line of Arderne, one 
of the oldest in the county, Lord Alvanley deserves a brief 
notice. 

He would go for the first twenty minutes very fast, and 
then his horse was usually done, and a second was required. 
Once he got into the Whissendine at the beginning of a good 
run, and went on for the rest of the day hatless and dripping, 
while his grey horse was piebald with the black mud. This 
recalls a story of the huntsman of Lord Fitzhardinge, who, 
when the whip had fallen into one of those deep rhines 
which run inland from the Severn, dividing the fields in the 
Berkeley country, and came out quite black with mud all over, 
cried out to him shortly afterwards in pretended ignorance of 
his fall, ‘‘ Hello! Bill, have you gone into the Church ?” 
After trying a horse which did not suit him, he said he was 
sure that horse would commit suicide rather than carry him 
again. He hated—and here I heartily sympathise with him 
—slow and apparently aimless wood hunting, and, on re- 
turning from a day of that sort, said, when asked what 
sport he had had, “‘ Oh! beautiful. We’ve been up Tilton 
Wood, and down Tilton Wood, and through Tilton Wood; 
then we went away from Tilton Wood and back again to 
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Tilton Wood, and they'll very likely finish at Tilton Wood.” 
His theory of hunting would seem to have been expressed by 


the lines :— 


“Our fathers talk of hunting—let them: 
We only want quick bursts—and get them.” 


I fear he must have been like that sportsman who, when 
asked if the hounds had killed their fox after a sharp burst, 
replied, “I am sure I don’t know. I hope they did, if it’s 
any satisfaction to them.” When his groom told Lord 
Alvanley that the corn merchant refused to send any more 
corn for his horses on credit, he asked if the confectioner 
were still confiding, and, being told he was, replied, ‘‘Oh! 
then, give ’em biscuits.” Once he took £5 each from eight 
hard-riding men, and promised {ro to each of them that 
caught him. He had a short start; but, for all his sixteen 
stone, only Lord Lichfield and Mr. Biddulph succeeded. A 
clever, witty man, a dashing rider, and a model of good 
manners and good taste, Lord Alvanley was one of the most 
brilliant stars of the Regency; and there is no better monu- 
ment of his wit than the epitaph which that keen card-player 
proposed for his own tomb:— 
“Here lies Lord Alvanley, waiting for the last trump.” 


Of the many well-known sportsmen of Chester, I have 
only sketched a few, and in conclusion cannot now do more 
than mention ‘‘the pride of all Cheshire, the bold Delamere,” 
the Rev. George Inge, of Thorpe Constantine, ‘‘ Squoire 
Geoffrey Shakerley,” John Dixon,’one of the tallest men who 
ever rode to hounds; the three brothers Tomkinson, ‘“ the 
parson, the squire, and the major;” a hero of the Penin- 
sular War and Waterloo—Sir Philip Egerton; poor Captain 
Townsend, of Altrincham Hall, who came safe through the 
Crimea to fall a victim to a hidden wire ; and Wilbraham 
Tollemache (brother of Lord Tollemache), who tried to fly the 
Weaver, near Nantwich, when flooded, and, when his mare 
slipped back, vaulted over her head on to the bank, and then 
pulled her out; while Tom Cholmondely, a splendid per- 
former himself, cried out, ‘‘ That’s well done, Tollemache!”’ 

Such is a sketch of the most popular sport in Cheshire, 
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and its chief followers—a sketch of a sport that has done 
much good to the county in the past, and will, I trust, ever 
flourish as long as we maintain the courage, manliness, and 
loyalty that have made the men cf Cheshire famous in every 
great battle of England, from the days when the noblest 
of her sons sacrificed themselves for the ‘‘ White Swan ” and 
the “Red Rose” at Blore Heath, and held the van at 
Shrewsbury and Flodden, to that other day of last July when, 
underneath another sky, far from the banks of the Weaver 
and the Dee, far from the forest of his ancestors, far from 
the green fields of Cheshire he loved so well, Captain 
Wilbraham died in Burmah, in doing his duty—like his 
ancestors before him—to his country and his Queen. 


@ 


Some Cutious Passages from ‘* Baker's 
Chronicie.”’ 


By W. A. CLOUSTON. 


HE “Chronicle of the Kings of England, by Sir 
Richard Baker, Knight” was long accepted as a 
reliable history ; but the researches of more recent historians 
have proved the compilation to be full of gross inaccuracies, 
and it is not now considered as an authority, but generally 
very untrustworthy. The first edition concluded with the 
reign of James I., but in subsequent editions it was brought 
down to the “‘ most happy and wonderful Restoration” of 
Charles II. Baker’s ‘‘ Chronicle’ was in the last century 
the favourite book of old English country squires; it was 
the table-book of Sir Roger de Coverley, as we learn from 
Addison’s charming papers in the Spectator. I have before 
me a folio copy dated 1679, on the broad margins of which 
some former owner or reader has penned sundry notes and 
comments—the handwriting is antiquated and the ink quite 
yellow from age. The book itself is in good preservation, 
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albeit ill-usage has deprived it of one of its boards. 
Possibly this same old folio once formed one of the prized 
volumes of some ‘‘fine old English gentleman, one of the 
olden time!” And when warm disputes would arise between 
a brace of stout old Tory squires, about the conduct of the 
King’s forces—say at Edgehill or Naseby—how often, I 
wonder, has this volume been taken down from its shelf, in 
order to see what Sir Richard had to say on the matter, his 
dictum being deemed ‘confirmation strong as proof from 
Holy Writ.” 

Books have their history as well as men; and it would 
certainly be curious, interesting, and instructive could we 
but trace the ‘‘adventures”’ of this old folio from the day 
when it issued from the shop of ‘‘ George Sandbridge, at the 
Bible, on Ludgate Hill,” down to the time when it chanced 
to come into my possession, a period embracing fully two 
centuries. I mean the several hands it has successively 
fallen into, their characters, circumstances, and places of 
abode, and the sort of treatment which Baker’s compilation 
received from each owner. Probably it was now prized and 
diligently studied; now despised and cast into a lumber- 
room; anon sold for ‘‘a mere song ” along with a cart-load 
of other book-rubbish (amongst which might be what are 
now rare and valued black-letter tracts and ballads, destined— 
horresco referens !—for the butter-merchant’s counter) ; now 
rescued from a dark, dusty corner of an old book-shop and 
lovingly re-bound, and so on. Assuredly this volume has its 
own story, could we but find it out. Perchance it is the self- 
same folio wherewith doughty Samuel Johnson knocked 
down Osborne, the bookseller, the sordid grinder of the bones 
and marrow-sucker of poor hack writers!—for this is a 
somewhat ponderous tome, fashioned in the days when, quoth 
Crabbe, ‘‘ ladies read the book they could not lift.” But “a 
truce,’”’ as the heavy villain of transpontine melodrama would 
say—a truce to these idle speculations, “‘ begot of nothing 
but vain fantasy.” 

Baker’s “‘ Chronicle,” though now of little authority as a 
history of England, yet furnishes some curious reading here 
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and there, particularly in his summary of the ‘ casualties” 
during the reign of each sovereign. In Baker’s time men’s 
minds were not yet free from many of the absurd supersti- 
tions at which we in these scientific days laugh from our 
standpoint of superior knowledge. I do not, of course, 
mean to say that educated men in the time of Charles II. 
believed in all the more vulgar superstitions ; but at a period 
when “touching for the Evil”’ was still practised ; when it 
was rank blasphemy to question the “divine right of kings; ” 
it need not be a matter for much surprise that any unusual 
or unaccountable natural phenomenon was regarded, even 
by persons of education, as a dread portent of coming evil; 
that sanguinary wars, devastating plagues, famines, and 
earthquakes, the downfall of kingdoms, and the death of 
kings were presaged by fiery scimitars aid terrible comets in 
the sky, dreadful hurricanes, and monstrous births. Thus 
garrulous Pepys records in his “ Diary” how, while the 
Queen was so ill that “her head had to be shaved and 
pigeons put to her feet,” he one night “‘ waked with a high 
wind, and said to my wife, ‘I pray God I hear not the death 
of some great person, the wind is so high,’ fearing the Queen 
would be dead ; and in the morning I did hear that Sir W. 
Compton is dead.”’ Shakspeare’s lofty mind could not en- 
tertain any such absurdities. When Owen Glendower boasts 
that at his nativity “‘the front of heaven was full of fiery 
shapes of burning cressets ; and the frame and huge founda- 
tions of the earth shaked like a coward,” Hotspur tells him 
that ‘‘so it would have done at the same season if your 
mother’s cat had but kittened, though you yourself had ne’er 
been born.” Inthe days of Baker and Pepys, however, it 
was generally believed that Nature must necessarily make 
some extraordinary demonstration when a ‘“ great person ” 
was coming into or going out of the world. Accordingly, 
we find in Baker’s work marvels and portents carefully 
reproduced from the older, but hardly less credulous, 
monkish chroniclers ; we have also equally veracious notes 
of prodigies, plagues, and apparitions of later date; and of 
such, and of other curious matters, I purpose selecting a few 
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examples. And first, about prodigies and other portentous 
signs and wonders :— 

“In the thirteenth year of King Henry I. many prodigies were seen. 
A pig was farrowed with a face like a child ; a chicken was hatched with 
four legs ; and the sun was so deeply eclipsed that, by reason of the dark- 
ness, many stars did plainly appear. In this king’s time, Gerard, 
Archbishop of York, a man, though learned, yet of many ill parts, 
sleeping one day in his garden after dinner, never waked again, but was 
there found dead.” 

We have all heard of the famous Pig-faced Lady, who 
could only say ‘‘ Ough,” and who ate out of a silver trough, 
and whom no fortune-hunter could be found hardy enough 
to marry; but few of us have heard of ‘‘a pig with a face 
like a child.” The ‘‘ chicken with four legs” is surely the 
smallest of small beer ever ‘‘chronicled.” But the most 
amusing thing of all is that these two “ prodigies” should 
take precedence (and in the same sentence) of an eclipse of 
the sun. The sudden demise of the church dignitary our 
worthy knight evidently considered as a punishment for his 
“ill parts.” 

“In the seventeenth year of Henry the Second’s reign, there was seen 
at St. Osyths, in Essex, a dragon of marvellous bigness, which, by moving, 
burned houses. In the three-and-twentieth year, a shower of blood rained 
in the Isle of Wight two hours together.” 

Our chronicler does not say whether the dragon moved 
through the air or upon the face of the earth: if on the 
ground, was there no Sir Guy to go forth and do battle with 
the destructive monster ? 

“In the three-and-thirtieth year of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
besides a great blazing star, there happened a strange sight : A monstrous 
cock came out of the sea, and in the presence of a multitude of people 
at Portland made a hideous crowing three times, each time turning 
about, clapping his wings, and beckoning towards the north, the south, 
and the west ; as also many prodigious births. In his six-and-thirtieth 


year, in a little town in Bedfordshire it rained blood, whereof the red 
drops appeared in sheets hung out to dry.” 


But now for a “ portent ” verified by the event :— 


“ The great tempest which drave King Philip into England [reign of 
Henry VII.] blew down the golden eagle from the spire of Paul’s ; and in 
its fall it fell upon a sign of the Black Eagle, which was in Paul’s Church- 
yard, in the place where the schoolhouse now standeth, and battered it 
and brake it down. This the people interpreted to be an ominous prog- 
nostic upon the imperial house, as, indeed, it proved; for this King 
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Philip, being the Emperor’s son, arriving in Spain, sickened soon after, 
and, being but thirty years of age, deceased; upon whose decease his 
wife, Queen Joan (out of her tender love to him), fell distracted of her 
wits.” 


The two following legends seem to be monkish fabri- 
cations :— 


“In the reign of King Stephen there appeared two children—a boy 
and a girl—clad in green, in a stuff unknown, of a strange language and 
of a strange diet ; whereof the boy, being baptised, died shortly after, 
but the girl lived to be very old; and being asked from whence they 
were, she answered they were of the land of St. Martin, where there are 
Christian churches erected, but that the sun never did rise unto them ; 
but where that land is, and how she came thither, she herself knew not. 
This I the rather write that we may know there are other parts of the 
world than those which to us are known ; and this story I should not have 
believed if it were not testified by so many and so credible witnesses as 
it is.” 

“In the third year of Henry the Fourth, at Danbury, in Essex, the 
Devil appeared in the likeness of a gray friar, who, entering the church, 
put the people in great fear; and the same hour, with a tempest and 
whirlwind and thunder, the top of the steeple was broken down and half 
the chancel scattered abroad.” 


That the archfiend should assume the form of a “ holy 
friar” is not, perhaps, very strange; but interesting, and 
even deeply impressive, as is this narrative of the apparition 
of the De’il “‘’mang better folk,” it is provokingly meagre in 
details. One should like to know, for instance, how the 
‘foul fiend’? was recognised in the form of a friar? Did 
some sharp-eyed individual discover his hoofs where there 
ought to have been human feet with ‘‘ sandal shoon?” or 
did his horns disorder the fair set of his hood ? 

But here is an account of a very different, but perhaps not 
less appalling, apparition :— 

“In the two-and-twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a strange 
apparition happened in Somersetshire ; three score persons, all clothed in 
black, a furlong in distance from those that beheld them; and after 
their appearing, and a little while tarrying, they vanished away; but 
immediately another strange company, in like manner, colour, and num- 
ber, appeared in the same place ; and they encountered one another, and 
so vanished away. And the third time appeared that number again, all 
in bright armour, and encountered one another, and so vanished away. 


This was examined before Sir George Norton, and sworn by four honest 
men that saw it to be true.” 


The ‘‘fasting girl” dodge, of which there have been 
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instances within quite recent years, both in England and 
France, seems to be of old standing. Baker cites the follow- 
ing on the authority of Matthew of Paris:— 


“In the reign of Henry the Third, a maid in Leicestershire, being 
exactly watched, was found in seven years together neither to eat nor 
drink, but only that on Sundays she received the Communion, and yet 
continued fat and in good liking; which, if it be true, we may well 
believe that in the Resurrection our life may be maintained without meat 
or drink.” 


Truly a beautiful reflection on the maid’s seven years’ 
fast !—Next in the order of marvellous things, after a long 
fast comes prolonged or death-like sleep, and here are two 
authentic instances :— 


“In the seven-and-thirtieth year of Henry the Eighth, on Tuesday in 
Easter-week, William Foxley, potmaker for the Mint of the Tower of 
London, fell asleep, and could not be awaked by pinching or burning till 
the first day of the next term, which was full fourteen days ; and when 
he awaked, was found in all points as if he had slept but one night ; and 
lived forty years after.” 

“In the three-and-twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, in the 
town of Walsam, in Sussex, a child of eleven years old named William 
Withers, lay in a trance for the space of ten days, without any susten- 
ance ; and at the last, coming to himself, he uttered to the standers-by 
many strange speeches, inveighing against pride, covetousness, coldness 
of charity, and other enormous sins.” 


Let us trust that the standers-by profited by the inspired 
child’s exhortations. But what is a child preacher compared 
with the Kentish babe born in the time of Henry III., who 
‘* at two years old cured all diseases” ? 


Dolphins, some of considerable size, seem to have pretty 
frequently strayed up the Thames in former times, even as 
far as London Bridge.* Dolphins, however, are not to be 

* Stowe tells us, in his “Annals,” that on Christmas-day in the year 
1391, “a dolphin came forth of the sea, and played himself in the Thames 
at London to the bridge; foreshowing, happily, the tempests that were 
to follow within a week after; the which dolphin, being seen of the 
citizens and followed, was with much difficulty intercepted and brought 
again to London, showing a spectacle to many of the height of his body, 
for he was ten foot in length. These dolphins are fishes of the sea, that 
follow the voices of men, and rejoice in playing of instruments, and 
are wont to gather themselves at music. These, when they play in rivers, 
with hasty springings or leapings, do signify tempests to follow. The 
seas contain nothing more swift or nimble, for oftentimes with their skips 
they mount over the sails of ships.” 
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classed with ‘‘strange fish;” but the sea monsters 
described in the following passages were emphatically ‘‘ odd 
fish :”"— 


“Tn the year 1180, near unto Orford, in Suffolk, certain fishers took in 
their nets a fish, having the shape of a man in all points; which fish 
was kept by Bartholomew de Glandeville in the Castle of Orford six 
months and more. He spake nota word. All manner of meats did he 
gladly eat, but most greedily raw fish, when he had pressed out the juice. 
Oftentimes he was brought to the church, but never showed any sign of 
adoration. At length, being not well looked to, he stole to the sea, and 
never was seen after.” 

“ In the time of King John, fishes of strange shape were taken in Eng- 
land [qy. English waters], armed with helmets and shields, and were 
like unto armed knights, saving that they were far greater in proportion. 
About Maidstone in Kent, a certain monster was found strucken with the 
lightning, which monster had a head like an ass, a belly like a man, and 
all other parts far differing from any other creature. Also in Suffolk was 
taken a fish in form like unto a man, and was kept six months upon land 
with raw flesh and fish ; and then, for that they could not get speech of 
it, they cast it into the sea again.” 


The ignorant blockheads! Why, this “fish” must have 
been the last representative of his species! How much has 
been thus lost to science by the stupidity and carelessness of 
our ancestors in times when such “ queer fish” were occa- 
sionally landed ! 


R 


Che Resting-|Place of Cromwell. 


HE question of the final disposal of the remains of the 

great Protector is one which, it is believed, has never 

been set at rest, so that it may not be uninteresting to repro- 

duce the various views which have been, with greater or less 

persistency, maintained on a subject which has ever 
presented a fruitful field for inquiry and discussion. 

It was on the 3rd of September, 1658, the eve of the 
anniversary of Dunbar and of the crowning mercy of 
Worcester—a day which Cromwell had ever annually cele- 
brated with praise and thanksgiving—that, between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon, the Protector breathed his 
last. The corpse was embalmed, wrapped in six folds of 
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cere-cloth, and placed in an inner shell of lead and a strong 
wocden coffin. It was necessary that it should be buried, as 
contemporary accounts phrase it, out of hand. Before, how- 
ever, entering upon the much-disputed question of what was 
actually done with it, it will probably be most convenient to 
trace briefly the narrative of events connected with the 
funeral, which gave rise to a spectacle unquestionably one 
of the most splendid and imposing which England has ever 
witnessed. The ceremony was fixed originally for the gth 
of November, but was postponed to the 23rd. On the 26th 
of September, the coffin (though the corpse had been imme- 
diately buried) was privately removed from Whitehall to 
Somerset House, where an effigy of the late Protector was 
exhibited lying in state. The effigy reposed on a raised bed, 
around which wax tapers encircled it with never-failing rays 
—a halo of light and glory; and over the bed an inscription 
was set up, reciting the various vicissitudes through which 
Oliver Cromwell had risen from a captain of horse to be 
Lord Protector, and setting forth his triumphs from the time 
that he was made commander-in-chief to the then recent 
surrender of Dunkirk. On the 23rd of November the effigy 
was taken down and laid on an open chariot, to be borne 
from Somerset House through streets lined with soldiers, 
railed in and strewn with sand, to the great temple of 
silence and reconciliation—Westminster Abbey. This was 
the ceremony which Evelyn witnessed and described “as 
the joyfullest funeral that ever he saw,” for ‘‘there were 
none that cried but dogs, which the soldiers hooted away 
with as barbarous noise, drinking and taking tobacco in the 
streets as they went.” Cowley, too, was there; ‘‘the 
hearse,” he says, ‘‘was magnificent, the idol crowned, but 
yet the whole was so managed as to represent somewhat the 
life of him for whom it was made; much noise, much 
tumult, much expense, much magnificence, much vain 
glory: briefly a great show, but an ill sight.”” Now, it will 
be borne in mind that, despite the process of embalmment 
which it had undergone, the body was in a condition to 
necessitate immediate burial, and that it had been consigned 
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to the tomb prior to the great procession of the 23rd of 
November. While it admits of no question that there has 
been, from the very first, a degree of mystery shrouding the 
immediate disposition of the body, the probabilities point to 
the correctness of the view that it was, at any rate, originally 
buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel, though, as regards its final 
resting-place, after exhumation, a wide field for speculation 
is open. It has been said that, by the Protector’s own 
order, the interment took place on the battlefield of Naseby ; 
others, again, have asserted that the body was wrapped in 
lead and sunk in the deepest part of the Thames. A tradi- 
tion is said to exist that it was borne, shortly after death, to 
the village of Northborough, Northamptonshire, and there 
buried secretly by night; and it has been contended, with at 
least equal certainty, that Newburgh Hall, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, contains the last resting-place of the 
great Protector. Nor, again, have there been wanting those 
who have seen good reason for believing that the remains 
were conveyed for burial to the immediate neighbourhood of 
Huntingdon; and there formerly existed a favourite tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants of Red Lion Square and its 
vicinity that the body of Oliver Cromwell was buried in the 
centre of their square, beneath an obelisk which stood there 
until within a few years. 

Amid much that is uncertain and contradictory, we shall 
tread upon firmer ground when we come to examine the cir- 
cumstances connected with the exhumation of the body by 
order of the House of Commons, Saturday, January 26, 
1661. Cromwell’s corpse was then found wrapped in green 
cere-cloth in a vault at the east end of the middle aisle of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, and which, many years afterwards, was 
still called Oliver’s, or Cromwell’s, Vaults. Upon the breast, 
enclosed in a thin leaden case, was a finely gilt copper plate, 
bearing on one side the arms of England impaled with those 
of Cromwell, and on the reverse this legend: ‘“‘ Oliverius 
protector reipublice Angliz, Scotia et Hiberniz, natus 25 
April. 1599, inauguratus 16 Dec., 1653, mortuus 3 Sep., ann. 
1658. Hic situs est.” This plate was shown to the Society 
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of Antiquaries, 1738, by Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, whose 
father married the daughter of Richard Cromwell, and in 
1773 was in possession of the Honourable George Hobart, of 
Norton, Lincolnshire, and is believed to be now in the hands 
of the Marquis of Ripon. Dr. Mortimer likewise saw the 
original receipt of the mason employed to open the vaults of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, to the following effect :— 
** May the fourth day 1661 received then in full of the worship- 
ful Serjeant Norfolke (of the House of Commons) fifteen shil- 
lings for taking up the corpses of Cromwell, Ireton and Brad- 
shaw, received by me, John Lewis.” The Monday night 
following the exhumation, the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton 
were drawn on separate carts to the Red Lion Inn, Holborn, 
a proceeding the necessity for which does not appear, but in 
connection with which it has been stated that Cromwell’s body 
was at that time interred in a small adjacent paddock. The 
remains were, at any rate, detained the 28th and 2ogth at the 
inn, a time sufficiently long to have enabled those who 
wished to preserve them from insult to substitute another 
body. On the 30th of January, according to the usually 
received account, the bodies were conveyed on sledges to 
Tyburn, and after having been suspended on a gallows from 
morning until four o’clock, were beheaded, the trunks buried 
on the spot, and the heads set up on poles on the roof of 
Westminster Hall. From the word Tyburn being so dis- 
tinctly made use of in connection with the narrative of this 
occurrence, it has been usually assumed that the well-known 
place for executing criminals, near the north end of Park 
Lane, is intended to be designated. It is, however, worthy 
of note that for nearly two centuries the Holborn end of 
Fetter Lane, which is within a short distance of Red Lion 
Square, was no less frequently the place of execution. In 
conveying the bodies to the Red Lion Inn, Holborn, the 
Government might have had in view the proximity of the 
house to the scaffold and the scene of the disgusting exhibi- 
tion on the anniversary of King Charles’s death. 

We are now in a position better adapted for judging of the 
amount of credibility which may probably be assigned to the 
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various stories which have been circulated as to the final 
burial-place of Cromwell. As regards the locality of Naseby 
field, it has been said that Barkstead, the regicide, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, desiring to know during his last illness 
where the Protector wished to be buried, received the answer, 
‘‘as nigh as can be guessed to the spot where the heat of 
the action was at Naseby.” In accordance with the desire 
thus expressed, the body was conveyed thither in a hearse, 
attended by young Barkstead, a boy of about fifteen years of 
age, who is said to have stated that on reaching Naseby, a 
grave was found prepared, in which the coffin was placed, 
and that the ground was speedily ploughed over and sown 
with corn. In corroboration of this view, a former Rector 
of Naseby is said to have ascertained from Mr. Henry 
Cromwell, of Cheshunt (great-grandson of Henry Cromwell, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland), who died 1821, that his mother, 
who lived to the age of 103 years, had been told by a servant 
of Richard Cromwell’s that he could well remember the fact 
of Oliver’s body passing through Cheshunt by night, and 
further, that he accompanied it as far as Huntingdon, but 
that the hearse was taken further on. Mr. Cromwell 
is reported to have added that the tradition among the 
Protector’s immediate descendants had ever been that he was 
buried in a field on his estate near Huntingdon. The claims 
of Newburgh Hall, the seat of Sir George Wombwell, and 
formerly of the Fauconbergs in the North Riding of York- 
shire, and the depository of many Cromwellian relics, 
including the Protector’s sword, watch, and saddle, yet 
remain to be noticed. Mary Cromwell was the second wife 
of the second Lord Fauconberg, and is said to have inherited 
no small amount of her father’s capacity. Foreseeing in the 
Protector’s death the earliest streak of the Restoration dawn, 
and the future dishonour of her father’s remains, she caused 
the corpse to be removed from its original resting-place in 
the Abbey (a substitution being made), and arranged for its 
secret removal to Newburgh Hall, where, in a secluded part 
of the upper apartments, an enormous mass of brickwork, 
cemented into the walls, is reported to be the actual tomb of 
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the Protector. A tradition to this effect has, at any rate, 
been preserved in the Bellasis family during two centuries 
and a quarter. 

Whatever impression, however, be formed as to the 
ultimate disposal of Cromwell’s body, there appear no 
grounds for doubting that, shortly after death, it was buried 
in Henry VII.’s chapel. There existed no reason indeed 
why the Protector should anticipate that any indignity would 
be offered to his remains; on the contrary, he died in the 
full conviction that he had accomplished a great work, and 
it is but reasonable to suppose that he expected to lie in the 
mausoleum of kings, where also he had buried his favourite 
daughter, his sister, and his venerable mother. We have 
no record of his expressing any wish, or giving any directions 
concerning his funeral, so that it scarcely admits of a doubt 
that the Protector was resolved that he, with his whole 
family, should lie among the monarchs of England; indi- 
cating thereby how completely he regarded himself as the 
founder of a royal dynasty. 


5% 


A Librarp of Rarities. 


aor WASHINGTON CHILDS owns one of the 
finest private libraries in America. Perhaps it is not 
the largest private collection of books, but it contains the 
greatest number of expensive prints and historical manu- 
scripts. The library of Mr. Childs fills one entire end of one 
of his three magnificent residences. The bookcases are of 
real ebony, beautifully carved, and all of the books have been 
rebound uniformly in dark green leather and embossed in 
gold. Of course the collection includes the standard works, 
but the value of nearly all of them is greatly enhanced from 
the fact that they are authors’ editions, and contain either the 
simple autograph of their writers, or, as is more often the case, 
they have autograph letters from the author presenting them 
to Mr. Childs, while in not a few cases several pages of the 
original manuscript are to be found bound into the initial 
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volume. In the centre of the principal room stands an 
elaborately carved table made from wood brought from Africa 
to Mr. Childs by M. Paul du Chaillu. Upon the table lie 
several books, and in the centre of it the little green harp 
which once belonged to Tom Moore in the days of his greatest 
triumphs as poet and singer, and which was carried by him 
to the homes where he was welcomed. Guests of Mr. Childs 
are asked to register their names in a book which lies upon 
the writing desk that Lord Byron used for years, and which 
bears his name, hacks of his penknife, spots of ink from his 
quill, and his monogram and crest. The treasure that 
occupies the place of honour in Mr. Child’s library is the 
original manuscript of‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” It is the only 
manuscript of any of Dickens’s stories in existence outside 
of the South Kensington Museum. Opening the first of the 
two morocco-bound volumes, there is found opposite the title- 
page an autograph letter from Charles Dickens. 

A study of the manuscript reveals Dickens’s method 
of going about his story writing. At the head of the 
first sheet there is a date, Thursday, 4th January, 1866, 
which was the day on which the tale of ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend ” was sent to the printer. On the same sheet, near 
the top, is the signature of the author, entered just as news- 
paper correspondents sign their manuscripts. 

From this manuscript of Mr. Dickens it is clear that he 
first conceived a plan of his story, then thought it out care- 
fully and fixed the plot firmly in his mind, together with the 
prominent traits ofeach character. This completed, he made 
his skeleton from which to work in the details. Then came 
the finished story. In the case of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend”’ he 
filled sixteen quarto pages with his skeleton, and even then 
seems to have left it unfinished. Here is how his skeleton 
notes begin :— 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
CHAPTER I. 
On the Lookout. 
The man in his boat, watching the tides. 
The Gaffer—Gaffer—Gaffer Hexam—Hexam. 
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His daughter rowing, Jen or Lizzie. 

Taking the body in tow. 

His dissipated partner, who has ‘‘ robbed a live man! ” 
Riderhood—this fellow’s name. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Man From Somewhere. 


The entirely new people. 

Everything new—grandfather new if they had one. 

Dinner party—Twemlow, Podsnap, Lady Tippins, Alfred 
Lighthouse, also Eugene— Mortimer, languid, and tells of 
Harmon, the dust contractor. 

These notes continue throughout the skeleton, and in them 
can be traced suggestions of the story now so familiar to 
thousands of readers. The summary of the notes appear 
near their end in this fashion :— 

FOUR BOOKS. 
I. The Cup and the Lip. 
II. Birds of a Feather. 
III. A Long Lane. 
IV. A Turning. 


Throughout all of the sixteen pages of notes appear such 
sentences as this: ‘‘ Work in the girl who was to have been 
married and made rich.” ‘* Don’t make Podsnap too pro- 
nounced, but keep him within good bounds.” ‘‘ Remember 
the lane isto turn just here.” These notations are written 
in all sorts of shape, sometimes across the page, sumetimes 
diagonally, and often right through the other written words. 

The paper which Mr. Dickens used is light blue and heavy, 
and the ink isdark blue. He wrotea peculiar hand, the lines 
very close together, the letters very small; and the frequent 
marks of erasure and change prove that that inimitable 
literary style which we so much admire was not natural and 
spontaneous, but the result of hours of patient labour. At 
times whole lines are scored out to be replaced by other 
selections of words by different modes of expression, or to 
be dropped altogether. Sometimes the lines run down hill, 
as we say. Every inch of paper throughout the manuscript 
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is covered as though paper was dear and scarce. Although 
the present owner of the manuscript has had each sheet 
bound into a heavy calendered leaf and the whole fastened 
together in green morocco leather, yet the names and numbers 
of the compositors who set it into type the first time 
are still there, so that it is possible to pick out each “‘ take,” 
as it is also possible to find sooty spots from the touch of 
the compositors’ type-stained fingers. The second volume 
has even a longer skeleton than the first, and there is an 
extra note to suggest that Mr. Boffin is to have a little more 
to say and do. Instead of a preface there is a postscript, 
which is remarkably free from erasures or changes. At the 
bottom of the postscript there is the statement that the story 
was finished September 2, 1865, which does not agree with 
the previous assertion that it was finished nearly six months 
later. The two dates are there, and are contradictory. 

Another unique thing to be seen here is an edition of the 
works of Lord Byron, in the first volume of which there 
is bound the original manuscript of the “‘ Bride of Abydos.” 
It is in Lord Byron’s own hand. So alsois a curious parody 
or doggerel that is pasted into the inside of the cover of the 
sixth volume. As is well known, Lord Byron detested 
William Wordsworth, and when the latter’s ‘‘ Peter Bell” 
appeared, Byron cut it out, pasted it at the beginning of a 
copy of his own works, and upon the margin wrote a parody 
of Wordsworth’s lines. The original begins thus :— 


“There's something in a flying horse, 
And something in a huge balloon ; 
But through the clouds I'll never float 
Until I have a little boat 
Whose shape is like the crescent moon. 
And now I have a little boat 
In shape a very crescent moon,” &c. 


In a scrawl across the top margin of the slip on which 
“Peter Bell” is printed, Lord Byron writes, “‘ Ravenna, 
March 22, 1820,” and signs his name. Following it in the 
original is the following in Byron’s own hand :— 


“ There’s something in a stupid ass 
And something in a heavy dunce ; 
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But never since I went to school 
I heard or saw so damned a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once. 


And now I’ve seen so great a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once,” &c. 


Mr. Childs has the Tom Moore Bible, in which are entered 
in Moore’s hand the birth and death dates of his children ; 
the Rev. Dr. Pakradenny’s manuscript translation of Milton’s 
** Paradise Lost,” into Armenian, with the portrait and auto- 
graph of Queen Victoria, to whom the work was dedicated. 
Then there is the manuscript of Harriet Martineau’s 
“* Retrospect of Western Travel,” and the “ Habitations of 
our Kings,” covering four closely written quarto pages, and 
embracing the time from William the Conqueror to the 
Georges. It was composed and written by Gray, the author 
of the “ Elegy.” John Howard Payne, whose affianced died 
the other day and had buried with her the original of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” had equal bad luck with a play that he wrote 
for Charlotte Cushman. It is in four acts, but Miss Cush- 
man declined it, and so it was never printed. Mr. Childs 
has it handsomely bound. He also has the last letter which 
Washington ever wrote, and which is dated six days only 
before his death; the original manuscripts complete of Mrs. 
Mary Cowden Clarke’s ‘Concordance of Shakspere,” 
Bulwer’s ‘‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” Longfellow’s “‘ Building 
of the Ship,” in the poet’s hand, but not the original copy, 
and hundreds of autograph letters from almost every person 
of distinction in Europe or America during the past half- 
century. 


af 


THE existence of the Great Wall of China has been disputed by 
the Abbé Larrien, but a correspondent of Zhe Army and Navy 
Gazette avers that he has stood upon it, and that at Minghae it is 
wide enough to drive two carriages abreast, and can be seen for 
miles winding away over the country. Moreover, a drawing of the 
wall, by Mr. William Simpson, may be seen at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, of 
Pall Mall. 
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Europe in the Reign of James the Sirth. 


Ls the reign of Queen Elizabeth, John Speed, a native 
of Chester, began to write a geographical history of the 
world; but, although part of it was written in 1550, the 
whole was not published till 1622. As a second edition came 
out in 1676, it was most likely the reference book on the 
subject at that time, and the work from which Milton drew the 
description of the kingdoms of the earth given in the last canto 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It is dedicated to ‘‘ The Most Noble and 
Most Potent Monarch of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
James, Most Christian and Most Learned Defender of the 
Faith, Enlarger and Uniter of the British Empire, Restorer 
of the British Name, Establisher of Perpetual Peace in 
Church and Commonwealth, President of all Princely 
Virtues and Noble Acts, John Speed, His Majesty’s most 
loving and most loyal subject and servant, commemorates 
there his labours, though unworthy the aspect of so high an 
Imperial Majesty.” 

The author refers to Her late Majesty, ‘‘ The Mirror of her 
Sex, and the Maiden Martialist of the then known world, the 
glorious and ever-living Queen Elizabeth, to whose sacred 
censure the book was commended and dedicated.” 

He observes how much the English owed to her for pre- 
serving peace, and that “‘all faithful subjects should pray 
for its continuance as long as the sun and moon endureth.” 

Much geographical information was lost between Speed’s 
time and the nineteenth cenury. While he fills up the centre 
of Africa as we do now, and makes the waters of the Nile 
rise from two lakes, evidently our Albert and Victoria 
Nyanza, Carey’s map, published in 1801, leaves all that part 
a blank. Speed’s map pushes Abyssinia away from the coast, 
and his portrait of an Abyssinian, unlike that of the other 
Africans, is well clothed, and rather similar to a Greek or 
Russian peasant of theday. The curious Bible and Church 
plate, covered with rude engravings, brought by Lord Napier 
of Magdala’s army from Abyssinia, and now exhibited in the 
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South Kensington Meseum, are probably relics of the 
Abyssinian civilisation which Speed describes. 

The kingdom which has most altered since 1623 is the 
Marquisate of Brandenburg, then only 520 miles in circuit. 
Sixty-five years afterwards it developed into the kingdom of 
Prussia, and in two centuries more into the Empire of Ger- 
many ; but the British Empire has the most increased, for at 
that epoch it possessed not a foot of ground in Asia. It was 
the duty of the Marquis of Brandenburg to bring water for 
the newly elected Emperor of Germany to wash his hands 
before his coronation, the last dignity not being hereditary, 
though the choice had fallen several times on the Archduke 
of Austria. In 1623, and much later, the Archduke’s 
dominions in Hungary were sorely pressed by the Turks, 
while he, in his turn, had driven King James’s daughter and 
her husband, the King of Bohemia, out of Prague, laying 
claim to this Slavonic principality on the score of the will 
of its last native sovereign, Matthias. Critics have made 
merry over Shakespeare’s allusion to the ‘‘ sea-coast of 
Bohemia,” in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” but when Speed and the 
Bard of Avon lived Bohemia did possess a sea-coast, for it 
comprised Lusatia and Pomerania, with the seaports of 
Stettin and Rostock. Mecklenburg Schwerin, or Meglapolis, 
as Speed calls it, also belonged to Bohemia, while Berlin and 
Frankfort on the Oder were the chief cities of the Marquisate 
of Brandenburg. 

Russia, or Muscovy, has altered less than the other 
nations of Europe since Speed’s time, except that she was 
then a purely inland country, with no seaport but Archangel 
and the lately subdued city of Astrakhan. He calls her 
Russia Alba, to distinguish her from Russia Nigra, which 
had been lately conquered by Poland. ‘‘ She is the greatest, or 
rather only Empire in all Europe,” Speed writes, ‘‘ and one 
of the greatest in the world.” Yet, just then Muscovy was 
at a low ebb of her fortunes, having suffered from invasions 
of the Swedes, Poles, and Turks, who had all deprived her 
of a province, besides having been distracted by years of 
civil war. Moscow had been besieged, burnt, and pillaged, 
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and Michael I., sovereign of the Romanof dynasty, had 
been recently elected to the throne. “‘ King James VI., being 
‘not a little touched,” so he expressed himself in a letter to 
the Emperor Michael, “‘by the calamities of so great an 
Empire,” consented to lend him a sum of money through 
the Russian company of merchants, but possibly they doubted 
the security of the Romanof throne, for a very small portion 
of it was paid. Speed describes the Moscovites as “of a 
natural ingenuity and subtlety,” and as “ malicious, quarrel- 
some, and scurrilous.” The Russian native charts supplied 
him with a very good idea of Siberia, Kazan, and Russia. 
The Caspian and Aral Seas are represented as united, as they 
probably were at that time, but he is vague with regard to 
Kamschatka, and the north-east coast of Asia, which he 
separates by much too wide a gulf from North America, and 
he makes the Corea an island. 

Speed gives a shocking character of the Tartars, in both 
Central Asia and Southern Russia, and of the Turks. He 
tells us that the Tartars are generally supposed to be de- 
scendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel, but he thinks that, 
depraved as the Chosen People at the time of the Christian 
Era had become, their descendants could hardly have fallen 
so low in vice even in the course of centuries. The Jews at 
this time were not permitted to live in England, and Poland 
and Holland were the only northern countries where they 
were to be found. The Tartars round Perecop paid a tribute 
of 300 Christian boys and girls, stolen by forays into Mus- 
covy and Poland, to the Turks. 

‘‘The Turk,” writes Speed, “is admired for nothing more 
than his sudden advance to so great an Empire, for before 
these last three hundred and odd years we must seek this 
people, now become a terror to the whole world, lurking in 
in the by-corners of Asia, like runagates and thieves, as 
indeed they were, such as so infested their neighbours with 
rapine and sword that they neither enjoyed their lives freely 
nor possessed more wealth than they could maintain with the 
sword.” The Sultan’s Palace ‘‘was three miles in circuit 
within the walls, and 1,500 women were cloistered up for his 
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pleasure. His 4,000 footmen were the sons of tributary 
Christians. The born Turks carry much of their Scythian 
and Tartar origin, for they are the truest military men on 
earth. . . . Bosnia,” adds Speed, ‘‘had a king of its own 
within the memory of our fathers, and still retains the name 
of kingdom.” 

Of Greece he writes: ‘‘ Besides the base misusage of the 
misbelieving Turk, the very natives themselves are fallen 
from the noble disposition of their predecessors into an 
incredible sottishness, and those who before reckoned the 
rest of the earth barbarous in comparison to their polite 
commonwealth are now themselves sunk below the envy of 
the meanest nature and become the most miserable objects 
of pity lingering on the earth. Indeed, they may hardly be 
said to live, for that they take no further care than barely to 
live. They are lazy beyond belief, and ignorant almost 
beyond recovery, for they have now no means to bring their 
children either to learning or manners, as there is not an 
academy in all Greece.” 

By Greece, the author means all parts of Turkey which 
once constituted the Grecian Empire, and the Turks at that 
period were masters of the Mediterranean, Egean, and 
Adriatic Seas, and held Roumania, part of Poland, Hungary, 
Slavonia, Transylvania, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, as well as 
the Morea and Crimea. Even while Speed’s geographical 
history was in progress their dependent, the Khan of the 
Crimea, had made a raid into Muscovy, pillaged Moscow, 
and carried ‘away five hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
to sell them at Kaffa to the Turks. 

Poland is described as a widely extended country claiming 
sovereignty over Livonia, which it had wrested from the 
Muscovites, and over Dantzic. In one of its provinces, 
‘* Podlachia,” the people had such an aversion to the title of 
King that they would only call their Prince ‘Grand Duke.” 
The description of the domestic manners of the Poles 
explains the assertion of their dying king, Sobieski, viz., 
that vice had attained such an extent in Poland as almost to 
exclude the hope of Divine mercy, and that he heard a voice 
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ringing in his ears, ‘‘ Yet forty days and Babylon shall be no 
more.” But in excuse it must be pleaded that she had been 
overrun by the Tartars, and compelled to form an alliance 
with her savage conquerors. “ Their king,” says Speed, “is 
chosen from some great warrior of the neighbouring princes, 
for they have no peace in their East limits with the Musco- 
vites and Tartars but what they make with the sword. No 
peasant is allowed to bear arms. They have one ancient 
custom in their church in which methinks many will inter- 
pret our standing up at the creed: when the Gospel is read- 
ing the nobility and gentry unsheathe their swords, and stand 
as it were to defend it.” 

Speed affirms that in the Polish province of Samogitia 
people still worshipped snakes, ‘‘ and are strangely cozened 
by the devil into a belief that they can prophesy. In Pod- 
lachia people condemned to death must execute themselves or 
else be tormented till they expire.”” Yet he mentions that it 
is safer to drive alone in a sledge with only a postboy, through 
lonely roads in Poland than to walk in the streets of Lon- 
don; and the “ Fortunes of Nigel”? and Dickens’s gibbet 
story, in ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” certainly tend to 
support this statement, if, as we may suppose, the authors 
derive their knowledge of the time of James VI. from a 
reliable source. 

In his description of the English counties, Speed tells us 
that the Empress Helena and her son Constantine were both 
born at Colchester. As this fact has been questioned at the 
present day, it is interesting to see that in Speed’s time the 
first Christian emperor was claimed as a native of Britain, 
and he quotes a much earlier opinion to that effect :— 

‘*From Colchester there rose a star 
The rays whereof gave glorious light 


Throughout the world in climates far, 
Great Constantine, Rome’s Emperor bright.” 


Our author maintains that the ancient inhabitants of 
Scotland were two distinct races, the Scots, or Highlanders, 
descended from a Scythian tribe which peopled Hungary, 
Spain, and Ireland, and the Picts (a word meaning painted), 
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who were Britons driven north to escape the Roman inva- 
sion. These Picts, called Briton Picts by the Romans, were 
converted by St. Columba to Christianity. Modern ethno- 
logists seem hardly to admit the difference between this 
ancient Scythian or Scottish tribe and the Picts. Speed’s 
picture of a Scot, or Highlander, is that of a long-haired, 
beardless savage, holding a woollen plaid round his otherwise 
naked body, thereby presenting the origin of the kilt, and 
the woman has got nothing on but the same garment over 
her head, and held together to make a cloak. Speed quotes 
a Spanish historian, Silius Italicus, to the effect that the 
Sauromate, a Scythian tribe, came to Spain, and thence to 
Ireland and Scotland. Certainly there are many points of 
resemblance between the Spaniards, Irish, Poles, and 
Russians. 

China was still ruled by the Mongol race, and her 
emperors claimed kinship with those of Delhi, Persia, and 
Central Asia. No wonder, with that formidable and then 
united race behind the Turks, our ancestors were willing to 
leave the conquerors of Constantinople in possession of the 
fairest part of Europe and Asia, as well as the Mediter- 
ranean, rather than risk a war, even though our sailors 
frequently fell into their hands. In the Scottish records 
there is a petition of three poor Scottish mariners, Alexander 
Anderson, George Munro, and David Saunders, that a collec- 
tion might be made inthe Scottish kirks to ransom them 
from the perpetual slavery to which they had been con- 
demned by the Turks. Nothing has more changed since the 
seventeenth century than the relative positions of Europe 
and Asia. A few European traders held certain factories 
at convenient seaports at the pleasure of the barbarous 
Chinese and Indian princes in whose dominions they were 
situated, but the English owned nothing in Asia or Africa; 
Australia and New Zealand were undiscovered, and our 
energies were concentrated on founding the empire now 
developed into the United States in America, and in disput- 
ing with the Spaniards for the sovereignty of the sea. 
Russia owned Siberia, and had lately wrested the Tartar 
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kingdoms of Kazan and Astrakhan from the relatives of the 
Emperors of Pekin and Delhi, but there was then no more 
prospect of a dispute with her over an Afghan frontier than 
over the dominions of the man in the moon. On the con- 
trary, our ancestors rejoiced over her progress in Asia, as 
likely to arrest any further Tartar invasions such as those of 
Attila, Zingis Khan, and Tamerlane. 

A little later, Vienna itself was saved from the Turks by 
the valiant Sobieski, King of Poland, and all Europe 
applauded the Cossack leader, who seized a Turkish mer- 
chant vessel almost within sight of Constantinople. 


C. L. JOHNSTONE. 


jQuremberg, 
By CAROLINE CORNER. 
PART I. 


Spoms in the centre of the nave, which dates 
from the tenth to the eleventh century, turn which 
way one may, the eye alights upon a number of beautiful 
creations. Paintings by Diirer, Baumhauer, Wohlgemuth, 
Kulmbach, Aermel, Kreuzfelder, and many other artists 
whose names are now unknown. One very fine window by 
Vitus Hirschvogel was a gift of the Emperor Maximilian I. 
and his grandson Charles V., whose portraits and imperial 
escutcheons it contains. Beneath it is an exquisite piece of 
sculpture by Adam Krafft—‘‘ Jesus on the Mount of Olives.” 

A befitting termination to all these superb creations of 
man is a beautiful picture by Kreuzfelder—‘ Paradise.” 
One is quite ready, afterthe arduous yet pleasurable task, to 
reach ‘‘ Paradise’ at last! 

A stroll through the markets is both interesting and 
amusing. The vendors, buxom young or middle-aged 
women in gay gowns full at the waist, with handkerchief on 
the head, squatting on low stools beneath huge umbrellas of 
brilliant hues, make a lively and attractive picture. All is 
very orderly and cleanly, but I cannot say the youth remain- 
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ing in me was enraptured with the toys exposed for sale, for 
which Nuremberg is said to be famous. 

Arrived at the Castle, I was glad to find shelter, for a 
severe thunderstorm had overtaken me midway up the ascent. 
Formerly it seems the Burg was the favourite residence of 
the German Emperors, being founded by the Emperor 
Conrad II. in 1024-30, the oldest part remaining being the 
Heathen Tower and St. Margaret’s Church. 

Entering the Heathen Tower one is in darkness until the 
eyes become accustomed to the diminution of light. Then 
one espies a damp, winding, moss-grown stairway, worn and 
slippery, so that it is necessary literally to feel one’s way. 
A superstitious person might well have his imagination 
stirred by something more than memories of the awful 
torture-chamber beneath. The only light afforded is that 
from a grated window halfway up, whence, craning one’s 
neck through the bars, one gets a fine view of the grand old 
city and its environs. 

The inhabitants of the cottages just without the courtyard 
wondered when they beheld me emerge—one young soldier 
filling a bucket at a well stood in open-mouthed amazement ; 
but, with a lift (not a shrug, that is essentially French) of 
their broad shoulders, they would mutter: ‘‘ Sie ist eine 
Englanderin’’—that explained all. 

The Pentagonal Tower is the oldest architectural monu- 
ment in Nuremberg, a remnant of the Hohenzollernburg, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1412. The other tower, 
Luginslaud, was built in 1397. From the Ottmar’s or 
Emperor’s Chapel, I copied the inscription, ‘“‘ Burg, Frederic 
I., 1152.” There are some fine pictures in the halls and 
apartments by Holbein, Diirer, Burgkmaier, Kulmbach, &c. 
In the large banqueting-hall, the Diet of the German 
Empire used to be held; whilst in the courtyard is a lime- 
tree planted by the Empress Cunigunde in the eleventh 
century, fenced round and still alive. 

And now I determined to gratify the longing that had 
moved me most—to behold the abodes of Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler-poet, and of Albrecht Diirer, the ‘‘ Evangelist of Art.” 
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Accordingly I made my way to the Spital Platz, where first 
to greet me was the statue of Hans Sachs inthe centre. A 
quaint and curious Platz it is, with bas-reliefs on the houses, 
and statues and frescoes in odd niches and corners, all teem- 
ing with revered memories. In almost every one of those 
little domiciles some great genius has dwelt. No. 10 was 
the birthplace of Hans Sachs, one of the Meistersingers of 
Nuremberg. Of it Longfellow says :— 


“ Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 


But his house is now an alehouse, with a nicely sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above the door.” 
Ay, a venerable face it is, that of 
“‘ The old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard white and long,” 


thoughtful, earnest, grand ! 

Carefully I scrutinised each object within that little ale- 
house, and my heart gave a bound when my eye alighted 
upon the “master’s antique chair.” I was satisfied. In 
that old chair Hans Sachs was wont to sit ‘‘ hymning his 
rhymes; that, the veritable ‘‘ antique chair! ”’ 

Then back I wandered to Diirer Strasse, passing by the 
Nassau House, a fine building dating from the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, with a richly sculptured 
window and an oriel at each corner; the Rathhaus, with a 
handsome fountain in the courtyard by Labenwolf (sixteenth 
century), and containing a fine collection of paintings by 
Diirer; the Parsonage, where dwelt Melchior Pfinzing, poet 
of the sixteenth century, and many other buildings, mostly 
of the Renaissance period, with courtyards richly ornamented, 
open galleries with elegant works in sculpture, staircases 
with projecting balustrades exquisitely carved, and all sorts 
of queer, unexpected passages opening into square courts 
with arched stone doorways and walls covered with moss and 
creepers, pillars, turrets venerable with age and signs of 
decay, all slowly lapsing into ruin. A grand old place indeed 
is Nuremberg! 

The home of Albrecht Diirer at last: No. 19, Direr 
Strasse, leading to the Milk Market, in which is Diirer’s 
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statue by Kauch—a fine work, representing a commanding 
figure with the head of a genius, the brow of one inspired. 

If the physiognomy of Hans Sachs commands reverence 
and respect, that of Albrecht Diirer lifts one into a sphere of 
sublime exaltation. One must be elevated and ennobled by 
gazing on that heaven-lit brow, those earnest, resolute 
features. It is as though one catches ina diminutive degree 
the inspiration as it once fell upon the “‘ Evangelist of Art,” 
for turning aside one heaves a sigh as with a descent to 
earth. 

A picturesque house is Diirer’s, with galleries and gables 
and oriels, just such as one would picture the abode of a 
genius of the toiling masses. 

On the right of the courtyard, high up towards the sky, is 
the studio, a small room, very unpretentious, but rich in 
sacred memories of genius and the past. In it is Diirer’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘ The Lion,” of immense value and equal 
worth ; a priceless relic of medizval art. 

Now was I happy. I had seen what I longed to see, and 
was in no wise disappointed ; only the more deeply in love 
with grand old Nuremberg and its romantic associations. 

Without the town is the churchyard of St. John, where lie 
the earthly remains of Albrecht Diirer, Hans Sachs, and 
many other great masters in art and song. With Longfellow 
all who visit Nuremberg may say :— 

“Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 


That they once have trod its pavement, that they once have breathed its 
air. 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal 
anes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic strains. 
* * * * * * 


Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye, 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry.” 


sy 
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Collectanea. 


PROGRESS IN Book-Buyinc.—After the “ Colloquia” of Erasmus 
had gone through six editions, Simon de Collines published, in Paris, 
an edition of twenty-four thousand. He “sold out” in a few days, 
and his edition was so worn away by perpetual reading that copies of 
it are now very scarce. The ‘ Colloquia” are in Latin, and (if this 
anecdote of Charles Nodier is correct) one can precisely estimate the 
advance in the love of reading which has been made in three hun- 
dred years. To be sure, we have, perhaps, no Erasmus among us at 
present ; but, even if we had, would a thousand people buy his book 
in a year? 

* * 

Law anv AstroLocy.—A modern astrologer being “ fined £5 
and costs by the police magistrate for casting horoscopes, he appealed 
to the Queen’s Bench Division, and his appeal was dismissed with 
contumely, Mr. Justice Denman declaring: ‘It was too nonsensical 
to suppose for a moment that a man could rea'ly believe that he had 
the power to predict the fortune of another man by merely knowing 
the day on which he was born. We did not live in times in which 
it was possible to think that anybody could believe such nonsense, 
unless he was a lunatic, and there was in this case no evidence of 
insanity.’ Seldom has a judge uttered a dictum more arrogant and 
more untrue. At this moment seven-eighths of the subjects of Her 
Majesty, including the great tributaries of the East, implicitly believe 
in astrology. The astrologer is an important functionary in the 
Courts of Constantinople, Teheran, and Pekin. Nay, even in the 
United Kingdom, there are more who believe in astrology than most 
people imagine. Zadkiel is read by duchesses and Cabinet Ministers, 
but, owing to the overbearing arrogance of the unbelievers, they 
seldom confess their faith.”"—Pa// Mall Gazette. 

* * 
a ; 

STONE IMPLEMENTS.—Dr. Anderson, in his ‘‘ Bronze and Stone 
Ages,” goes into interesting details as to the stone tools found in 
Scotland, which appear to have been generally discovered by acci- 
dent while the land was being broken up, or the bogs reclaimed. 
There are two kinds of axes, perforate and imperforate, the imper- 
forate being much the more common. They are wrought out of all 
sorts of material—granite, gneiss, porphyry, basalt, and sandstone. 
They vary greatly in size, but all have a shaft hole; some are 
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sharpened and either single or double edged, while others have both 
the edges blunted. A great variety of stone hammers has been dug 
up, some of the specimens being elaborately decorated ; while we 
are let into the secrets of their careful polishing by the occasional 
discovery of grinding stones which have seen no little service. Com- 
paring the shapes of these axes of stone with those of our modern 
axes of iron, Dr. Anderson comes unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that the one is as much a product of thought and culture as the 
other. With them, as with the weapons, “ we find the workmanship 
of the best examples faultless, the polish perfect, and the edges as 
regular and finely drawn from the face of the instrument as it is 
possible to make it with the aid of machinery and scientific appli- 
ances.” 
rae 

How To CLEAN O tp ENGRAvINGS.—Put the engraving on a 
smooth board and cover it with a thin layer of common salt, finely 
pulverised, then squeeze lemon-juice upon the salt until a consider- 
able portion of it is dissolved. After every part of the picture has 
been subjected to this treatment, elevate one end of the board so that 
it will form an angle of about forty-five degrees with the horizon. 
From a tea-kettle or other suitable vessel, pour on the engraving 
boiling water until the salt and lemon-juice are entirely washed off. 
The engraving will then be perfectly clean and free from stain. It 
must be dried on the board, or on some smooth surface, gradually. 
If dried by the fire or sun it will be tinged with a dingy, yellowish 
colour. 

* * 

An EvaporaTe CiLock.—An old traveller writes this description 
of a clock that he saw in Japan: “This clock, in a frame three feet 
high and five long, represented a landscape of great loveliness. In 
the foreground were plum and cherry trees and rich plants in full 
bloom ; in the rear a hill gradual in ascent, from which flowed a 
cascade, admirably imitated in crystal. From this point a thread-like 
stream glided along, encircling rocks and tiny islands in its winding, 
but presently losing itself in a far-off stretch of woodland. In the 
sky turned a golden sun, indicating as it passed the striking hours, 
which were all marked upon the frame below, where a slowly creep- 
ing tortoise served asa hand. A bird of exquisite plumage, resting 
on a plum-tree branch, by its wings proclaimed the expiration of each 
hour. When the song ceased, a mouse sprang from a grotto near by, 
and, running over the hill, hastily disappeared.” 
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MEXICAN LITERATURE.—Little of the primitive literature of 
Mexico now remains; but such fragments as survive are of the 
highest value, giving evidence of no little poetic insight, refinement, 
and imagination. For a brief period after the conquest of Mexico, a 
great number of works were written in Spanish by native Mexicans, 
and to these works much of our knowledge of early Mexico is due. 
Then came the censorship of the press, and the only writers were 
members of the religious orders. Their chronicles are of very great 
historic value, and, as a rule, they are very entertaining reading. 
Fray Augustin de Vetancurt, to be sure, although abounding in valu- 
able facts, is desperately stupid. On the other hand, a more 
delightful book can scarcely be found than the chronicle of Fray 
Baltazar de Medina; and only less delightful are the chronicles of 
Fray Torribio de Benevente, called (‘‘ Montolina ’’) of Fray Gerénimo 
de Mendieta, and of Fray Alonzo de la Rea. Yet works of this 
nature cannot be regarded as literature. They simply were histories 
written to order for ecclesiastical purposes. That some of them 
chanced to possess also literary value was nothing more than a happy 
accident. During the seventeenth century, however, there were two 
writers in Mexico whose work is of admirable literary quality, and 
entitled to all respect. These were: Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, 
poet (though a stilted one), philosopher, mathematician, historian, 
antiquarian, and critic; and Sor Juana Ynes de la Cruz, a nun in 
the convent of San Gerdnimo, whose writings in verse and in prose 
attracted deserved attention not only in Mexico, but in Spain. The 
works of a third notable Mexican of this period—the dramatist 
Alarcon—scarcely can be regarded as belonging to Mexican literature 
at all; for while Alarcon was born in Mexico, and received his early 
education in that country, his literary life was passed in Spain. 


a” 

A StTRaNGE BuriAL.—In the will (dated 1601) of Henry Seaman, 
a rich Cambridgeshire yeoman, the testator gives the following 
directions for his funeral :—‘‘ My body to be broughte to the earthe 
from whence yt came and to be buryed in the churche of Soham at 
my stooles end and there to be set downe righte up, standing vppon 
my feete ina cophine. And for my soule peale to be runge twelve 
howers I give for the ringing thereoftenne shillinges of money. And 
I give to the churche for breaking up the pauiment and to be set vp 
at my stooles end fyve and twentie shillinges of money. And allso 
I give vnto them that shall ringe at my Buriall daye and to ringe 
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fyve dayes after to make up sixe dayes to be runge for with my 
buryall daye ; to be so runge for presentlie after my buryall, they to 
have for euery daye eighte shillings. And allso my will is that at my 
bringing to the churche to be buryed, that I have twoe minstrells to 
playe some musicke before me to the churche to be buryed, and to 
playe all the day after, and they to have for their laboure and 
paynes takinge seaven shillinges. And allso my will is that at my 
buryall daye my executrix shall make some good chere with her 
neighboures, and shall give to the poore people fortie shillinges 
- . . Within twoe yeres after my buryall my executrix shall give 
three poundes of money; that is to saye, thirity shillinges a yere 
towards the releife of the ympotent, lame and blynde.” 


ok 


In AN OLD Liprary.—Sixtus IV. set on foot a plan for the 
reorganisation of the Vatican Library, which then contained 3,650 
volumes. In 1475 Platina was made librarian, and a new epoch in the 
history of libraries began. Platina’s account-book has lately been 
printed by M. Muntz, and hence the varied nature of the librarian’s 
duties can be seen. He had to buy books, send out copyists, pro- 
cure skins for binding, and, in fact, supervise every detail of a book’s 
production as well as its use. The books were arranged in four 
rooms: the first, open to the public, contained Latin books; then 
came the Greek room ; then the reserved books, perhaps distinguished 
by the richness of their binding ; finally, the room in which were 
kept the Papal archives. Platina began a definite alphabetical 
catalogue for the use of readers, and also undertook the cataloguing 
of the archives. He further supervised the reading-room, in which 
the books were chained and open for the public use. The notice to 
readers smacks of the directness of Sixtus IV.:—‘ No one in the 
library is to talk loudly or contentiously, and persons moving from 
place to place must not climb over the benches or make a noise with 
the feet. All books must be closed and replaced in their proper 
places. Anyone transgressing these regulations will be ejected with 
disgrace, and forbidden access to the library in the future.” Platina’s 
accounts show that the reading-room was well warmed, and that the 
comfort of readers was carefully attended to. Moreover, books were 
lent at Platina’s discretion to cardinals, scholars, and even to 
strangers passing through Rome. The register of books lent opens 
as follows :—‘‘ Whosoever thou art that writest thy name in this 
volume on account of books lent from the pontifical library, know 
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that thou wilt incur the wrath and anathema of the Pope unless thou 
return them intact and presently. This warning Platyna, librarian to 
His Holiness, giveth to thee.” 


Reviews, 


Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of Somerset. By Mrs. E. Bocer. 

London: George Redway, York-street, Covent Garden. 1887. 
Tuis fresh contribution to the antiquarian literature of the West of 
England consists of a thick 8vo. volume of 666 handsomely printed 
pages, and is dedicated to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Right 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey. Commencing with Bladud King of 
Britain, whose pedigree from King Latinus is inserted, and with 
whose mythical history readers of “ Pickwick” are already pleasantly 
acquainted, Mrs. Boger carries us down to Tennyson and the late 
Arthur Hallam, and claims for “In Memoriam” a place “amongst 
the legends, tales, and memories of Somerset,’’ because poor Hallam 
lies buried in the little church of St. Andrew at Clevedon, and “it is 
round his grave that all the sweet and tender philosophic and 
religious memories gather.” Apart from the introduction, which 
occupies fourteen pages, Mrs. Boger’s work comprehends ninety-one 
distinct articles, and, in the absence of chapters, and of an alpha- 
betical index, it is somewhat difficult to find what one actually wants 
without looking carefully through the whole volume, or at least the 
whole index, such as it is, somewhat formidable tasks! The authoress 
has evidently taken a great deal of trouble to give very full and 
somewhat elaborate details of the numerous ‘‘ Myths, Scenes, and 
Worthies ” she has selected for collection in this volume. She has 
succeeded in bringing together a large mass of information hitherto 
scattered and perhaps unprocurable by the general reader, and we 
should the more readily praise her for the pains she has taken and 
for the labour she has expended, if she had devoted a greater amount 
of labour to original research. The work as it stands is confessedly a 
compilation from other authors, and of these a large number have 
certainly been consulted, from “ Geoffrey of Monmouth” down to 
‘‘Burke’s Peerage” and ‘ Murray’s Hand Book.’’ Such printed 
authorities as Le Neve’s “ Fasti,” and Godwin’s “De Przsulibus 
Angliz ’’ are not mentioned, and, as far as we have seen, there is not 
a single statement in the volume which is substantiated by an ancient 
deed or legal document. Thus, when speaking (p. 262) of Sir Wm. 
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de Briwere, Mrs. Boger gives his whole mythical history as a matter 
of absolute fact. She never casts a doubt upon his having been 
really found upon the heather of the New Forest by Henry II. She 
says nothing whatever about his magnificent foundation of Torre 
Abbey, possibly because that abbey was not situated in Somersetshire ; 
but then, is the New Forest in Somersetshire? Mrs. Boger appears 
to make not only William de Briwere, but many of her other heroes, 
** Worthies of Somerset ;’’ not because they were born in Somerset, 
but because they held land or office there. No wonder, therefore, 
that her volume is portly, and extends to nigh upon 700 pages. As 
a matter of fact, the origin of this William de Briwere has always 
been somewhat of a mystery, but that he came from Normandy with 
others of his name, possibly his connections, is more than probable. 
Ralph de Brueria was a sub-tenant in Devonshire under Baldwin the 
Sheriff. Anthony de Brueria had a son William, who married 
Engelesia, daughter of William de Briwere, and of his wife Beatrice 
de Valle, and who sold his father-in-law the manor of Wolborough, in 
Devonshire. An inspection of a few original documents would 
have informed Mrs. Boger upon these points, and would have 
spared us a repetition of the errors of Camden and Speed ; it would 
have enabled her also to give definite particulars, as above, relative 
to the marriage of William de Briwere’s daughter, who, she tells us, 
married “ Breos.”’ It would have assisted her further as to the marriages 
of others of his daughters, besides those with ‘‘ Wake and Piercy,” 
and it would have prevented her from calling William de Briwere’s 
wife ‘‘ Beatrice de Vannes.’ At page 295, our authoress draws 
particular attention to the ‘ unaristocratic ” surname, “ Trotman,” of 
Joceline, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1206—1242. It would be both 
inconvenient and undesirable to enter into the question of early 
surnames here, or to offer any remarks as to the period at which they 
became common in generalsociety. It will be sufficient to point out that 
Bishop Joceline is, as might be naturally expected, described in the 
Patent Roll 7th John, m. 7,as “ Joceline de Wells.” His brother Hugh, 
Bishop of Lincoln, is sometimes styled Hugh de Vells or de Wells, but 
in the Congé d’Elire for his successor, Rot. Pat. rgth Henry III. m. 14, 
he is called Hugo “ Wallis.”” Bishop Godwin, also “ De Presulibus,” 
p. 422, describes the former as ‘ Jocelinus de Welles,” and the latter 
as Hugo Wallis (p. 347). Mrs. Boger gives as her authorities for 
Trotman and other particulars, Fuller, Jackson’s ‘ Guide to Wells,” 
Green, and Stubbs. Similar criticisms to these occur to us through- 
out the volume, but it is as unnecessary as it would be ungracious to 
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make them, for Mrs. Boger, as we have already remarked, does not 
pretend to have taken advantage of original records. Our object is 
therefore simply to point out how very much more valuable her work 
would have been to antiquarians if she had devoted a portion of the 
talent she so evidently possesses to consulting these. Apart from this 
there are many quaint tales and interesting descriptions in Mrs. 
Boger’s book, and it will no doubt be read with interest by many 
who care but little whether it is made up of fact or fiction, as long as 
it is readable and attractive, and touches upon the scenes and legends 
of some well-known spot in their native county. For such as these 
there is plenty of matter here to occupy pleasantly more than one 


of the forthcoming winter evenings, and to such we heartily com- 
mend it. 


Herefordshire Words and Phrases. By Francis T. HAVERGAL, 
M.A. Walsall: W. H. Robinson. 1887. 


THE compiler of this excellent word-book has been told, it seems, 
that the work comes forty years too late, ¢.c., that in the past forty 
years the great bulk of the quaint words and phrases of the country- 
folk of Herefordshire have gone out of use and memory. However 
that may be, Prebendary Havergal has contrived to collect about 
1,300 words which are still current, and, in doing so, has discharged, 
we think, a most useful task. Some of the words have no apparent 
connection with or resemblance to their modern equivalents ; for 
instance, “‘ logger,” a wedding-ring ; ‘‘ jubbin,”’ a donkey ; “ tansiloon- 
ing,” beating ; ‘‘ torrel,” a simpleton ; “ lattage,”’ hesitation in speech ; 
while other words are evident corruptions of ordinary English. The 
compiler gives the variants of bronchitis; they are ‘‘ brontitis”’ 
(general form), ‘‘ brownkites” (not uncommon), and ‘ browntitus ” 
(once heard). Then there are elaborate modern words used in a 
more or less perverted manner, as ‘‘ avoirdupoised,” which means in 
the district of Eardisland or ‘* Yersland,” to be in doubt about doing 
a thing ; and “argufy,” used in the sense of signify. Into another 
class fall the words which retain their old meaning, such as ‘“im- 
pudence,” indecency ; and ‘“‘ consate,” to fancy or imagine. Where, 
we wonder, could the Herefordshire peasant have found the word 
“tussiky,” dry and hacking, as applied to a cough? Its connection 
with the Latin “ tussis”” is obvious, but the English rustic is far from 
familiar with the learned languages. Or why should the farmer occa- 
sionally call his horses by such strange names as “ Venter” and 
“Queen Anne”? The collection of miscellaneous sayings and of 
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Superstitions and Customs has only one fault—there is not nearly 
enough of it. We have space for one anecdote only, which runs as 
follows: ‘‘ An old man used to come to the savings bank at Here- 
ford who, when asked where he came from, in winter would reply, 
‘from Orcop, God help’; but, in the summer, his reply would be, 
‘from Orcop, the Lord be praaysed.’” 

Chronicles of An Old Inn; or, A Few Words about Gray's Inn. By 
Anpr&e Hope. Chapman & Hall. 1887. 

ReEaDERS of this work will find some information in it which might 
fairly come under the title, ‘‘ Chronicles of an Old Inn.” But the 
sub-title, alas ! is by far the more appropriate. We have here “a 
few words about Gray’s Inn,” and a great many words about Smith- 
field martyrs, the noise of Holborn, the habits of the rooks in the 
precincts, the author’s views on education, the character of Queen 
Elizabeth, and various other matters which have but small relatioa to 
Gray’s Inn or the chronicles thereof. Indeed, the writer appends to 
one of his chapters a footnote to the effect that those who are 
interested in the history and customs of this old Inn are referred—to 
another book. This is as much as to say that the interested persons 
aforesaid will not have their curiosity gratified in Mr. Hope’s volume, 
and this, in fact, is the case. 

Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth; or, How the Duke of 
Richmond gained his Pension. Compiled by H. Forneron. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1887. 

Tuis book tells the reader in accurate detail, and with all the 

circumstance of secret history, what he probably knew, though in 

rather a vague manner, already, 7.¢., that a young lady named Louise 
de Perrencour de Keroualle, called in England Carewell, was once 
mistress to King Charles II., and in that capacity managed to serve 
her master, Louis XIV., pretty well, as also to obtain a comfortable 
pension for her descendants. The documents illustrating this story 
have been well arranged, and those who care for the study of intricate 
diplomacy, and love to climb the winding back stairs which were so 
plentiful in the seventeenth century, will find ‘‘ Louise de Keroualle” 
an interesting and amusing book. It has no doubt also a solid 
historical value, as showing how many of the European treaties and 
wars of the time arose ; altogether it is a volume to be commended, 
though not extravagantly. The reproductions of Lely’s “ Beauties” 
will interest those who cannot see the originals in Hampton Palace. 
But against the execrable taste of the sub-title and the “ Dedication ” 
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we must protest. The “ Ladies of the Primrose League” and Mr. 
Labouchere, to whom the work is dedicated, have no business in 
a history book; let all leagues, whether Primrose or otherwise, 
with the sayings and doings of modern politicians, be kept for 


the ‘‘Society”” papers, and not dragged into a translation of State 
documents. 


The Parish Registers of Kirkburton, co. York. Edited by FRANCES 
ANNE CoLuiins. Vol. i. Exeter: W. Pollard & Co. 1887. 


In the manner of Dr. Johnson, we would say of this volume of 
Registers that its immensity wearies the imagination. The compiler 
must indeed be a very “painful” person to have transcribed about 
11,000 entries of births, marriages, and deaths, and the service 
rendered to genealogists and Yorkshire antiquarians will, no doubt, 
be proportionate to her labour. The first entry is in 1541, and the 
last in 165.1, so that a considerable amount of work still remains to 
be done. .\ note to one of the entries may, perhaps, tend to dispel 
some of the nonsense that is so often talked about “liberty of con- 
science’ being enjoyed under the so-called Commonwealth. It is 
as follows :—‘‘ In 1651 Thomas Ellis, Thomas Roberts, and Richard 
Batty were imprisoned for holding the faith of the Society of Friends.’’ 
There is an index (24 pp.) to all the names in the book. 


Epitaphs ; or, Churchyard Gleanings, collected by OLp Morratity, 
Jun. Ranken & Co. 1887. 

THE majority of the epitaphs contained in this compilation are 
well adapted for the ‘ miscellaneous ”’ column of a country paper, 
and we would suggest that in future editions the matter should be 
printed on one side of the paper only, so as to offer facilities to the 
exercise of the sub-editorial scissors. But a very small proportion of 
the whole collection can lay claim to devotion, wit, or quaintness of 
any sort, most being doggerel verses of an altogether hopeless 
description. After all, the only way in which epitaphs can be read 
to advantage is on their original stones beneath the old yew trees or 
on the ancient walls. Even the best seem to lose their savour of 
quaintness when they coldly stand in type, and this book, as we have 
said, is made up chiefly of the worst. 


The Saracens from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Bagdad. By 
ARTHUR GILMAN. TT. Fisher Unwin. 1887. 
Tuis volume (one of the “Story of the Nations”’ series) is an 


excellent handbook for those who wish to trace the rise of, and pro- 
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gress made by, Islam. It does not pretend to any special originality 
of research or method; but it may be nevertheless commended to 
students, as giving the early history of Mohammedanism in a brief 
compass, and with great clearness. We should have liked Mr. 
Gilman to have expatiated at a little greater length on the early 
religion of the Arabs, and on the marvels of “ Jinnistan,” or Fairy- 
land ; but he has been obliged to condense his matter, and to keep 
strictly to the path of history. It is sad to find one’s early conception 
of the good Caliph (or Kalif, as Mr. Gilman calls him) Harun-al- 
Rashid shattered beyond repair. Harun appears to have been a cruel 
and merciless tyrant ; and his habit of walking in disguise about the 
streets of his city was apparently prompted by no creditable motives. 
There are excellent maps and illustrations to the work, and, best of 
all, a full index to the names, places, and subjects. 


The History of the Second Queen's Royal Regiment, now the Queen's 
(Royal West Surrey) Regiment. By Lieut.-Colonel Joun 
Davis, F.S.A. Vol. i. Richard Bentley & Son. 1887. 

As an account of the origin of the West Surrey Regiment this 

volume is upon the whole disappointing. Colonel Davis has yielded 

to the temptation to reproduce original documents. The result of 
such a method of writing such a history is obvious. The reader 
who desires to learn how the regiment was raised and officered, 
how it was dressed, armed, and equipped, the conditions of war- 
fare at the period, and the thousand details pertaining to regimental 
life, must perforce wade through Colonel Davis’s pages and compile 
for himself. There are few who will take this trouble, and many 
who will consider that the author of “The History of the Old 
‘Second Queen’s’” should have presented such information clearly, 
concisely, and as picturesquely as might be, without burthening his 
pages with a mass of antiquarian lore, valuable only as relating to 
the history of Tangiers between 1661 and 1684. Colonel Davis 
thinks ‘it is impossible—in order to give full effect to the early 
services of this distinguished Regiment—to leave out the various 
matters relating to Tangiers during its occupation by the English ;” 
but, if this argument held good, the history of our occupation of 

Dunkirk would also be needed, since nothing is more certain in 

the history of the Regiment than that three-fourths of the original 

force despatched to Tangiers had previously served to garrison the 
seaport which Charles II. sold to the French. Clearly a regimental 
history should be written from quite another standpoint. A volume 
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like the present is rather bewildering than helpful. Even the author 
loses himself amongst his “ original documents,” and overlooks 
points that a reader naturally wishes to be informed upon. A clear 
pedigree is the first desideratum in the history of a regiment as of a 
family. Is nothing known of the previous history of the four 
regiments sent to Tangiers in 1661—three from Dunkirk and one 
from England? These four regiments were, we learn, in 1663 re- 
organised into two, an English and an Irish one ; and “ subsequently,” 
says Colonel Davis, “the two were consolidated into a single 
regiment.” The date of this important regimental event is not given. 
We can only gather that it was ‘‘ subsequent ” to 1663. Strangely it 
reads then that the next year, in 1664, the Governor was “ directed 
to divide them as before into two regiments.’’ Was this done? 
Four years later (1668) the military forces of the garrison were 
reduced to one regiment of 1,400 men. We should have been 
grateful for any assurance from Colonel Davis that he is all the 
while speaking of the original four regiments, and that we may take 
it that the 1,400 men who comprised the garrison in 1668 were those 
who seven years previously sailed from Dunkirk and England. Not 
until 1680 do we hear of any reinforcements being sent to Tangiers, 
yet the warrant that settled the question of seniority alludes to “ the 
four English companies sent thither last year.” Has not Colonel 
Davis overlooked this addition to the garrison in 1679, and if so, is 
it not possible that he may have overlooked others? The warrant, 
however, is clear as to the Tangiers regiment in 168c : it reads, “The 
12 companies of the garrison regiment (Tangier) and the four 
English companies sent thither last year make two battalions, and take 
rank after the Guards and Scotch regiment” (the reinforcements 
then being despatched). In 1681, we read, ‘‘ there was an intention 
of merging the old ‘Tangiers regiment into Colonel Kirk’s 2nd 
Tangiers Regiment.” Colonel Davis does not explain how there 
came to be swo Tangiers regiments. In 1682 it appears, from an 
old muster roll, that ‘‘ the Governor's Regiment ” and “Col nel Piercy 
Kirk’s Regiment” each consisted of 16 companies. Colonel Davis 
adds that the Governor’s Regiment was the 2nd Queen’s, but offers 
no proof of this, nor explains the difference between the two 
regiments, one nominally “ the Governor's ” and the other bearing the 
Governor’s name. In 1683, when arranging for the return of the 
troops to England, “the first battalion of Colonel Kirk’s regiment ” 
is referred to as “ being of the old regiment.” Afterwards we read 
of the “ eldest” and the ‘‘youngest” battalion of Colonel Kirk’s 
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regiment. The “ Marching Orders,” dated November 20, 1683, 
refer to Colonel Kirk’s regiment as consisting of 16 companies, no 
mention being made of battalions; but in the April following “ an 
order was received by Colonel Kirk from the King reducing the two 
battalions into one.” Could anything be more confusing? The 
vital question of identity ought surely to have been Colonel Davis's 
first care, but we fear that it has become hopelessly obscured. 

The first volume of his history of the West Surrey Regiment 
Colonel Davis concludes by saying that “ Vo record has been found 
of the colours of the Regiment at this period, though they were 
carried in the field at Tangiers.” Again, ‘its title of ‘The Queen’s ’ 
was probably conferred upon it from its having been raised to protect 
a possession which the Queen had brought to her husband as a 
portion of her dowry, and the King must have honoured the 
regiment with this designation very soon after its arrival in England, 
on its return from Tangiers.” Again, “the badge of the Paschal 
Lamb was o doubt adopted by the Earl of Peterborough when he first 
formed the regiment, dut there is no proof of this.” The italics are ours. 
Itis, we repeat, disappointing to get nothing more satisfactory than 
this from a “ History” that comprises between three and four 
hundred pages, and professes to tell us clearly and with authority 
the origin and early history of the second senior “line” regiment in 
the service. 


The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and Medieval. By C. W. 
Kinc. David Nutt. 1887. 
To many classes of students this, the second edition of ‘The 
Gnostics” will be in the highest degree welcome. For many years 
the first impression has been out of print, and has commanded a 
high price, so that a second and revised edition was really desirable. 
It need hardly be said that in this volume the antiquarian, the 
theologian, and the student of occult science, will find matter of the 
greatest interest. The writer begins by investigating the various 
origins of Gnostic theosophy, for the founders of the numerous 
systems of Gnosticism seem to have been men of excessively 
“broad” views, ready to gather an article of faith from the Chris- 
tians, a bit of ritual from the worshippers of Mithras, an esoteric 
doctrine from tie Buddhists, a theory from the Zoroastrians, an idea 
from the Platonists, and scraps of theurgy and magic from all sides 
and quarters. Hence the bewildering character of their systems (if 
they can claim such a title), and the great difficulty in unravelling 
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the perplexed threads, some of which are pure Kabbalism, while 
others own Plato and Aristotle as their fathers. Egypt, too, is an 
important factor; so one cannot feel surprised at the remark of a 
scholar (quoted by Mr. King) that ‘‘the Gnostic theories reminded 
him of the visions that float through the brain of a madman.” One 
of the author's most valuable authorities is the Gnostic treatise or 
Gospel, ‘‘ Pistis Sophia,” ascribed to the heresiarch Valentinus, and 
discovered by Schwartze in a Coptic MS. in the British Museum. 
It professes to teach the “ esoteric doctrine” of Christ given during 
the eleven years He passed on earth when He had returned from 
heaven afier His Ascension. The whole is an extraordinary mixture 
of Kabbalism, Magism, and Christianity, and relates the triumphant 
passage of Christ and the Power Pistis-Sophia, who has been 
precipitated into the Abyss, and is borne up by Christ through the 
Twelve AZons. Mr. King next takes the various leaders or ignes 
fatui of Gnosticism, and gives an excellent account of the life and 
bewildering doctrines of Simon Magus, Manes, and Basilides, Then 
we have the teaching of the Ophites, or Naaseni, so-called from the 
Hebrew Nachash, ‘ serpent.” ‘The chief object of their worship 
was the Agathodemon or Chnuphis Serpent, depicted as having the 
head of a lion surrounded by a crown of seven or twelve rays. By 
an ingenious application of the analogy, ‘* For as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up,” 
the Chnuphis Serpent became Christ. It was also, it appears, an 
excellent remedy for pleurisy when engraven on blue jasper and worn 
about the body, and, according to Mr. King, survives to this day, as 
a symbol of knighthood, in the collar of SS. Mithraism and the rites 
of Serapis are next compare! with their Gnostic parallels, and the 
relation between Gnosticism and the superstition of the Evil Eye is 
traced. The remaining sections of this wonderful work treat of 
Abraxas gems, the various monuments of Gnosticism, and that much- 
debated question whether the Templars, Rosicrucians, and Free- 
masons draw their origins from these strange heretics of the second 
century. Into this tangled maze of occultism and obscurity we 
cannot enter; but to all who would do so Mr. King will be the best 
and the most reliable of guides. The book is illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts and thirteen plates of gems, talismans, and 
mystic marks ; and many of the so-called Gnostic gems, it may be 
remarked, are nothing more than amulets against disease, invented 
and cut by medizval quacks. There is an excellent index anda 
bibliography to this strange record of theories, which at their best 
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are (as St. Augustine declares) but “splendid phantoms,” and at their 
worst the sick fancies of disordered minds. 


Tavistock Parish Records. Plymouth: Brendon & Son. 


THE churchwardens’ accounts and records of the Parish of 
Tavistock, once the seat of a mitred abbey and the birthplace 
and residence of several illustrious west country houses, have 
recently been given to the public. Some time since the Vicar 
of Tavistock (the Rev. D. P. Alford) had his attention drawn 
to these records which had lain forgotten and unheeded for 
more than fifty years, and it was only upon the death of one of 
the churchwardens that they were discovered and perused. The 
Vicar at once saw the value of this collection, which commences 
in 1287 and contains information as to the abbots, vicars, and 
Parliamentary representatives of the Borough of Tavistock, besides 
much other matter connected with an ancient town in which *‘the 
Guild never merged into the Municipality, but in which the system 
of local government developed upon the lines of the Saxon township 
and the feudal manor.” After consultation with the Duke of Bedford, 
the documents were placed in the hands of Mr. R. N. Worth, of 
Plymouth, who has carefully gone through the whole of them, and 
has prepared a full calendar and abstract of them for publication. 
Some of the documents had suffered much from damp and other 
causes, and would scarcely bear inspection, but the work has been 
successfully accomplished, and published in a pleasant and readable 
form, and although the information contained in them is, of course, 
chiefly of a local character, yet these records will be found to con- 
tain much not only of personal, but also of historical interest, in 
connection with one of our oldest Parliamentary boroughs and the 
people of note who have from time to time been connected with it. 
The frontispiece exhibits illustrations of the seals of several of the 
Tavistock incorporations. Unfortunately there is no attempt at an 
index of any kind. 


The Marriage Licences of the Diocese of Exeter, from 1523 101614. By 
Lieut.-Col. Vivian, Editor of the ‘ Visitations of Cornwall and 
Devon.”’ Exeter: W. Pollard & Co., North-street. 

THE first part of this valuable work has just reached us, and con- 

tains the marriage licences granted by the Bishops of Exeter from 

the year 1523 to July the 1st, 1614. These have been admirably 
edited by Col. Vivian, and, as far as they go, are most important as 
references, but it must be borne in mind that the Bishops’ Registers 
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contain much other valuable matter mixed up with these licences, 
and, upon the principle of the boy who objected to dry bread when 
he could get cake, we cannot help regretting that much other matter, 
almost, if not quite, as useful to genealogists and antiquarians as the 
marriage licences themselves, has been omitted. Institutions, cita- 
tions, caveats, licences for practising medicine and for keeping 
schools, are all mixed up promiscuously in the original records, and, 
as the work is to be continued at irregular intervals, it would not, we 
venture to think, have materially altered its design to have included 
those references as well. Thus, October 8, 1610, we get the licence 
of marriage between “ George Langhamore” (which, by the way, is 
misprinted ‘‘ Lawghamore ;” it is now written “ Langmore,” and is 
a familiar Devonshire name), “‘ of Newton Bushell, and Ebbot Peter, 
of St. David’s, Exeter.”’ But in the same year, on the 28th December, 
we find in the original, the institution of “Wm. Toocker to the 
Rectory of Pyworthy, vacant by the death of Roger Alley.” The 
licence and the institution have almost the same interest, but from 
the restricted plan followed by the editor, the latter entry is, of 
course, omitted. Again, such licences as that granted, 14th March, 
1613, to Wm. Crymes, of Buckland Monachorum, and Margaret, 
his wife, vescendt carnibus, are of the utmost interest. So is the 
institution of Dr. Barnabas Potter (the Calvinistic Bishop of Carlisle) 
to Dipford, or the “ particulars of sums of money received by John, 
Bishop of Exeter, of the clergy of the diocese for Lighte horsmen, 
according to the direction of the letters of H.M. Privy Council to 
the Metropoliian in 1588.” Then again there are notes of licences 
granted for non-attendance at church, sequestrations of church 
livings, “licersiz litigandi in curia de arcubus,” and even licences for 
practising medicine and teaching English, which, as we have said, 
are mixed up with the marriage licence notes in the original, and, 
with the aid of a good index, might well have been included with 
them here. If Col. Vivian could be induced to extend his plan, 
and to extract and publish these, together with the marriage licences, 
he would be conferring an additional favour upon all who are 
interested in records of this nature—a large and ever increasing 
class. We can and do praise his work very highly indeed ; we only 
regret that he has not given us sufficient pabulum for our appetite, 
although he has certainly given us enough for the money. Could 
the plan be extended according to our suggestions, it would merely 
mean an expenditure of a little more time, and an extension of the 
number of parts into which the work is to be divided, and, consider- 
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ing the almost nominal charge for these parts, we feel sure not only 
that the present subscribers would welcome the extension, but that 
their number would be largely increased. 


e 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


THE PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
made an excursion on September 30 to St. Buryan. After examining 
the church the party proceeded to the site of the ancient sanctuary 
on Bosleven farm, at a distance of about half a mile from the village. 
Here some most interesting discoveries have been made. This spot 
has long been known as ‘‘ The Sanctuary,” but of late years there 
has been little on the surface of the ground to explain the designa- 
tion, though inhabitants of the village still survive who can remember 
a time when the walls stood several feet above the ground. How 
is it that these ruins were never explored by Cornish anti- 
quarians, nor steps taken for their preservation? is a somewhat 
puzzling question to answer, but the fact remains that ‘ The 
Sanctuary” had for some time been looked upon as an almost 
vanished relic of bygone times. Some weeks ago, however, two 
gentlemen tok it into their heads to explore the site of “The 
Sanctuary,” in the hope of coming upon something which should 
throw a little light upon the mystery. Their labours were rewarded 
by the discovery of what were evidently fragments of sun-dried 
pottery, apparently portions of burial urns. After some more exten- 
sive excavations, what appeared to be the foundations of a wail, 
constructed of rough uncemented stones, were soon laid bare, and 
further investigation showed that at a depth of a few feet beneath the 
turf there have for years lain concealed the ruins of a considerable 
building. There would seem to be unmistakable traces of aisles, 
and at the eastern side a small apartment apparently stood, where 
the clerk in charge probably resided. Investigations in the bed of 
the ditch near at hand show that an inclined stone pavement extends 
for some little distance eastward, and is doubtless the remains of a 
channel which carried away the surplus water. Mr. Cornish is of 
opinion that the building was one of the old baptisteries of which 
several are known to have existed in this part of the county. 


By 
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Mews and Motes. 


WE have received from Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, of Ramsey, his 
“Catalogue of the Manks Crosses.” This most useful little book 
gives the various readings of the Runic Inscriptions. 

* 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear in the magazines and reviews for October :—Zhe Fortnightly 
Review, *‘ By-ways of Greek Song,” “ The Women of Chivalry,” 
“The Flight of Piero de Medici ;” Blackwood'’s Magazine, “ Alfred, 
the Hero King;” Zhe Contemporary Review, “ Afghan Life in 
Afghan Songs,” “The Date of the Pentateuch;” Zhe Law Quar- 
“erly Review, “ The Origin of Rights of Common ;” Murray's Maga- 
zine, “ A Royal and Ancient Game ;" Knowledge, “Fire Worship ;” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, ‘‘ The Miryeks, or Stone-men of 
Corea ;” Macmillan’s Magazine, “Homer the Botanist ;” Zhe Zng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine, “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways ;” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, “The Case of Mary of Scots ;” Cassedl’s 
Magazine, ‘‘Some Curious: Quaker Customs ;” Zemple Bar Maga- 
zine, “* Madame Necker.” 


THE Diisseldorf Geschichtsverein is preparing a history of the 
city for publication on the six hundredth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. 

THE Musée de Nantes has acquired the reliquary or heart-shaped 
case of massive gold in which was deposited the heart of Anne de 
Bretagne. 


A poEM in the Dutch language by the eminent humanist of the 
sixteenth century, Janus Dousa (Jan van den Does), has been dis- 
covered in the Palatine Library at the Vatican. 


Mr. S. R. GARDINER discovered some time ago in the Bodleian 
Library the collections which Izaak Walton made for a life of John 
Hales of Eton. Unfortunately they are but a fragment, but what 
there is Mr. Gardiner prints in Zhe English Historical Review. 

* % 


THE Winchester College Shakspere Society announce ‘“ Noctes 
Shaksperianz,” a volume of Essays in Shakspere Lore. 
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A MONUMENT is to be raised to the memory of Dr. Martensen, 
author of a work on Behmen, in the church of Our Lady at Copen- 
hagen. 

7 

Att the Khita or Hittite inscriptions and sculptures in Asia Minor 

have recently been photographed. 


* 


** 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN is about to begin a series of excavations in the 
island of Cerigo, the ancient Cythera. 
- 
M. LE VICOMTE DE Lastic ST. JAL, a well-known writer on numis- 
matics and heraldry, has died recently. 
® * 


Tue Rhind Lectures for the present year will be on ‘‘ The Archzxo- 
logy of Greece.” 
* * 
* 
A Roman Villa, including a tesselated pavement of beautiful 
design, has been discovered near Bristol. 
A DUEL with cross-bows has lately been fought at Paris. 
* * 
sk 
THE forthcoming part of Mr. W. de ‘Gray Birch’s “ Cartularium 
Saxonicum” contains among other charters royal grants of a vine- 
yard in Somersetshire and of salt boileries near Worcester. 
OK 
Lrevt.-Cot. FisHwick, F.S.A., is editing the ‘ Register of the 
Parish Church of Rochdale from 1582 to 1616.” 


Some waxed tablets, bowls, dishes, a statuette of Jupiter, and some 
surgical instruments have recently been discovered at Pompeii. 


The Library Chronicle for September contains ‘ Practical Sugges- 
tions in Bookbinding,” by Mr. J. Zaehnsdorf. 


The Classical Review for October has the usual learned articles and 
reviews, with a Bibliography of classical works issued recently. 


A WRITER in a recent number of Zhe American Bookmaker opines 
that the small size of some modern books would make Gutenberg 
open his eyes and exclaim: “Deo meo!” It is to be hoped that 
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not even the marvels of modern typography would have caused 
Gutenberg to talk such outrageous Latin. 
* * 
THE house in which Dr. Johnson was born was offered for sale on 
October 20. 
“—" 
Mr. E. Watrorp has printed a biographical memoir of his cousin, 
the late Mr. Cornelius Walford. 
* has 
It is proposed to establish a museum at Ilkley, a place exception- 
ally rich in inscribed rocks. 


Mr. JEAFFRESON, who has done so much to introduce us to “the 
real Lord Byron,” has now tried his hand, not at the rehabilitation 
of Lady Hamilton, but at her real biography. He has at last dis- 
covered that she was born in the peninsula between the Dee and the 
Mersey, near Birkenhead, and that much of her childhood was spent 
at Hawarden—Mr. Gladstone’s village. 

ok 

HE traces her through her early engagements as a nursemaid, an 
actress in ¢ableaux vivants, and (we are afraid it must be added) as 
the mistress of more than one celebrity before she became the wife 
of Sir William Hamilton. In that position it fell into her power, by 
a clever stroke, to enable Lord Nelson to help our ally, the King of 
Naples ; and for this good deed she ought to have had some reward, 
which would have saved her (whom Nelson bequeathed to his 
country’s care) from dying in poverty and exile at Calais. 


Peace to her ashes! If Mr. Jeaffreson has recorded the frailties 
of Emma (or rather Amy) Lyon, he has also done justice to her 
better qualities, and he has written a book which all students of 
history and biography will read with interest. 

* 
* 

ACCORDING to an article in the Revue Balvoja, there used to be 
published formerly in happy Finland, on an average, one book only 
every year. From 1809 to 1855 the yearly average of new works 
was ten, but after the year last named the number of books increased 
to an alarming degree, so that during the last ten years it has risen 


to the high annual average of 1,290 works. 


M. pe La MarrTINIERE is now engaged in exploring the remains 
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of the prehistoric cities of Morocco on the banks of the Sebou and 
the Licus. 


x * 
* 
THE book trade has made a remarkable advance with the advent 
of printing in Japan, there being 3,538 book-shops supplying the 
wants of the inhabitants of that empire. 


PaPeR has been used for many purposes, and one is church- 
building. At Bergen, in Norway, a church edifice is constructed of 


papier-maché. It is large enough to accommodate one thousand 
persons. 


THE first detailed account of tobacco in the English language is 
believed to be (smokers, mark the title): “ Joyfull newes oute of the 
newe fcunde world. Englished by John Frampton, Marchant. 
London, 1577.” 


Ir has been decided to create in Paris, at the cost of the city, an 
“ecole d’apprentissage des industries du livre.” 


INVENTORS are often subject to opprobrium. In 1312 a certain 
chaplain of Ripon, who seems not to have been leading a regular 
life, was charged with having invented a pestiferous game called 
‘* Dyngethryftes,” which had become very seductive to his neighbours. 
To “ding” in the northern dialects means to drive down or to 
throw with violence. So this new game, so long forgotten, probably 
had some relation to quoits or pitching the bar. 

Mr. H. R. PLomer writes to us that he is collecting materials for 
a history of the plague in England. He says :—* Much of the most 
valuable information concerning outbreaks of plague in this country 
is contained in ancient municipal records. Orders and proclama- 
tions for keeping out strangers from infected places; for staying 
and preventing the spread of the infection within the walls ; for 
collections and payments on behalf of the distressed citizens, are 
amongst these documents, and derive their value from the fact that 
nearly every town and city adopted measures of its own. I 
therefore venture to appeal through your columns to antiquarians all 
over the country to assist me, by sending me copies of or extracts 
from such municipal documents as they may have access to. I 
will most willingly pay for any work done, if necessary, and if the 
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cost is not too great.’ Mr. Plomer’s address is 9, Torbay-road, 
Willesden-lane, Kilburn, N.W. 


a a 
% 


In his “Vie de Molitre,” Grimarest pleasantly relates how the 
great comedian was in the habit of kicking his maladroit valet when, 
as often happened, he endeavoured to put on his master’s stockings 
inside out. The personality of this famous lackey has long been a 
crux to the more devoted students of the life of Molitre ; and it has 
just been the good fortune of M. Mouval, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
to find out all about him. 


He was a Provencal gentleman of coat armour, by name Francois 
du Mouriez du Périer ; and he was not only the first man to intro- 
duce fire engines into France, but the grandfather of General 
Dumouriez. He went to Molitre to be taught acting; but although 
he passed twenty years behind the footlights he achieved little 
distinction. 

K * 

In a review in Zhe Academy, Mr. ’. H. Groome suggests that our 
fairy-tales may owe their Asiatic type, in a great measure, to the 
Gypsies, who, in South-Eastern Europe, are professional story-tellers 
to the present day. 


Some weeks ago an extraordinary account was given in Zhe Times 
of the discoveries made in excavating the site of the New Junior 
Travellers’ Club in Piccadilly. It was stated that the houses there 
are built on a series of well-formed arches at a depth of about sixteen 
feet below the surface. Great difficulty was experienced in piercing 
these arches, but, this done, the excavators were amply rewarded. 


A SERIES Of subterranean passages was opened up, and in them 
were found numerous objects of interest. Not the least interesting 
was ared granite tomb dated 1509, some bronze armour, several 
fowling-pieces, a richly embossed lamp, and a large quantity of vellum 
manuscripts. Unfortunately, however, there appears to be no vestige 
of truth in the story, which must take its place beside other anti- 
quarian hoaxes. 


A TREASURE-TROVE of some importance is announced from San 
Paulo, in Brazil. It consists of church plate, money, &c., buried by 
the Jesuits when they left San Paulo in 1777. 
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Mr. JoHN ADDINGTON SymonpDs has published a new translation 
of the ‘‘ Life of Benvenuto Cellini.” 


Tue old wood blocks to ‘Dame Wiggins of Lee,” a children’s 
book (1823), republished by Mr. Ruskin, have been found lately. 
The publishers turn out to be Dean & Munday, and not Newman of 
the Minerva Press, as was conjectured by Mr. Ruskin. 


THE recent visit of the British Archzological Association to 
Chester, it is to be hoped, will tend to clear the antiquarian atmo- 
sphere of hazy doubts about the origin of the walls. 

*k 


ok 

NEARLY forty years ago the Association held a Congress there, 
when to Mr. Roach Smith was entrusted a public examination of 
the walls. In the next volume ofthe Journal (the 5th) he printed an 
elaborate paper on the antiquities of Chester, the walls included, 
which he did not for a moment hesitate to call Roman. 

In printing without comment this paper, the Association endorsed 
the writer’s views. Indeed they were not called in question until a 
few years since, when Mr. Shrubsole, a geologist, and Mr. Thompson 
Watkin, a well-known antiquary, pronounced them to be not 
Roman, but medizval. 


THEIR arguments evidently had some weight on the Royal 
Archeological Institute meeting at Chester last year; but while 
some agreed with the medizevalists, others remained advocates for the 
Roman construction of the walls, repaired, here and there, during 
the middle ages. 


THE antiquarians who inspected the excavations at the recent visit 
of the Archeological Association were, it seems, convinced by the 
massive form of the stones, and by the boldly chamfered plinth, that 
the walls must be attributed to the Romans. 

A Mr. Witi1amM Duckett was lately fined 1os. and costs for 
damaging certain gates near Fairford, Gloucestershire. His defence 
was that he was merely endeavouring to get his ‘‘ hereditary estates,” 
and that he could trace his ancestry back to the time of ‘‘ King 
William the Conqueror.” Si 

* 
Mr. Wittiam Texcu, of Kidderminster, writes to us in reference 
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to the article on Metal Panmaking in our September number. He 
says: ‘‘I gather that the author is under the impression that the 
manufacture of brass Maslin pans is discontinued. He will be 
perhaps pleased to know that so far from being defunct the trade is 
growing yearly, although the use of Maslin pans is mainly confined 
to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the northern English counties. One 
of the oldest manufactories is at Bewdley, the quaint little town on 
the Severn.” 


* 

WE are pleased to find that the Bladigdone Brass, so long missing 
from East Wickham Church, Kent, has been discovered; the 
parts of the cross which were gone when the late Rev. H. Haines 
published his valuable manual have been restored, and the whole 
relaid, together with a small inscription plate recording the fact of 
the restoration. 

Tue books in the library of one of our greater institutions having 
been affected by damp, a practical chemist has been consulted ; and 
he says :—‘‘ Quicklime is the best thing imaginable to save books 
from the ill-effects of damp. A small vessel full of lime placed near 
a bookcase is better than a blazing fire for this purpose. The lime 
must be changed every two or three days.” 

Mr. F. C. EDEN writes :—‘‘ In your ‘ News and Notes’ of Sep- 
tember, you mention that a bell is rung at nine o’clock at Pirton 
Church, Herts. It may interest your readers to know that a like 
custom survives at Minestead, which is the mother church of Lynd- 
hurst, a village of some celebrity in the New Forest.” 

A prison in Oxford has been known from time immemorial by 
the curious name of Bocardo. It has been suggested that the prison 
may have been so named, sarcastically, from the form of syllogism 
called Bocardo, out of which the reasoner could not “ bring himself 
back into his first figure” without the use of special processes. 
Other prisons have received sarcastic names. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the booksellers of Paris 
were commanded to keep books for hire. Chevalier, the famous 
bibliographer, found a list of the books so circulated, and the price 
of reading each. The hire of a Bible was ten sous. 
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Gos Valete et Plaudite. 
WitH this November Number the Editor of Walford’s 


Antiquarian has to bid his readers farewell. Twelve 
volumes of the Magazine have now been issued; and it is 
hoped that in each and all of these students of the old days 
have found, and will continue to find, ‘‘ somewhat saved 
and recovered from the deluge of time.” We have en- 
deavoured not only to set before our readers the remains 
and memorials of the past, but also to note down the 
changes, whether of true restoration or of wanton destruc- 
tion, that our own age is working. In our pages are the 
records of forgotten lives and neglected books brought 
once more to light, of old customs and usages that had 
faded almost out of recollection, and of those vestiges and 
shadows of the former time that still linger in the by-ways 
of the nineteenth century. It might safely, then, be said 
that such a work as this could not be unprofitable; but our 
readers will remember the words of George Herbert :— 

“* Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die.” 

So after this November the Magazine will itself be 
numbered among the “‘ portions and parcels of the past,” 
leaving behind it, we trust, no ungracious memory. And 
thus, like the Cantor at the end of a Roman comedy, we 


say, “‘ Farewell, and give your applause !” 
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